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CHAPTER I. 


Minister’s 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STREET. 
J HO ean have taken the Fergus’s house, 
sister?” said a brisk little old lady, peeping 
“Tt’s taken! Just come 


*\ 
through the window blinds. 
here and look! There’s a cart at the door.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Miss Dorcas, her elder 
sister, flying across the room to the window blinds, be- 
hind which Mrs. Betsey sat discreetly ensconced with 
her knitting work. ‘*Where? Jack, get down, sir!” 
This last remark was addressed toa rough-coated Dan- 
die Dinmont terrier, who had been winking in a half 
doze on a cushion at Miss Dorcas’s feet. On the first 
suggestion that there was something to be looked at 
across the street Jack had ticked briskly across the 
room, and now stood on his hind legs on an old em- 
broidered chair, peering through the slats as industri- 
ously as if his opinion had been requested. ‘Get down, 
sir!’ persisted Miss Dorcas. But Jack only winked 
contumaciously at Mrs. Betsey, whom he justly consid- 
ered in the light of an ally, planted his toe nails more 
firmly in the embroidered chair-bottom, and stuck his 
nose further between the slats, while Mrs. Betsey took 
up for him, as he knew she would, 

“Do let the dog alone, Dorcas! 
much as anybody.” 

** Now, Betsey, how am T ever to teach Jack not to 
jump on these chairs if you will always take his part? 
Besides, next we shall know, he’ll be barking through 
the window blinds,” said Miss Dorcas. 

Mrs. Betsey replied to the expostulation by making a 
sudden diversion of subject. ‘Oh, look, look!” she 
called ; ‘‘ that must be she !”’ as a face with radiant, dark 
eyes, framed in an aureole of bright golden hair, ap- 
peared in the doorway of the house across the street. 
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“She's a pretty creature, anyway—much 
prettier than poor dear Mrs, Fergus.” 

* Henderson you say the name is?” said 
Miss Dorcas. 

“Yes. Simons, the provision man at 
the corner, told me that the house had 
been bought by a young editor, or some- 
thing of that sort, named Henderson— 
somebody that writes for the papers. He 
married Van Arsdel's daughter.” 

“What, the Van Arsdels that failed 
last spring ? One of our mushroom 
New York aristocracy—up to-day and 
down to-morrow!” commented Miss 
Dorcas, with an air of superiority. ** Poor 
things!”’ 

“A very imprudent marriage, I don't 
doubt,” sighed Mrs. Betsey. ** Those up- 
start modern families never bring up 
their girls to do anything.”’ 

“She seems to be putting her hand to 
the plough, though,” said Miss Dorcas. 
“See, she actually is lifting out that 
package herself! Upon my word, a very 
pretty creature. [ think we must take 
her up.” 

“The Ferguses were nice,’ said Mrs. 
Betsey. “‘though he was only a news- 
paper man, and she was a nobody ; but 
she really did quite answer the purpose 
for a neighbor—not, of course, one of our 
sort exactly, buta very respectable, lady- 
like little body.”’ 

“Well,” said Miss Doreas, reflectively, 
“T always said it doesn’t do to carry ex- 
clusiveness too far. Poor dear papa was 
quite a democrat. He often said that he 
had seen quite good manners and real 
refinement in people of the most ordin- 
ary origin.” 

**And, to be sure,” said Mrs. Betsey, 
“if one is to be too particular one doesn’t 
get anybody to associate with. The fact, 
is, the good old families we used to visit 
have either died off or moved off up into the new 
streets, and one does like to have some- 
body to speak to.” 

* Look there, Betsey, do you suppose 
that’s Mr. Henderson that’s coming 
down the street?’ said Miss Dorcas. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Betsey, in an 
anxious flutter. ‘‘ Why, there are two 
of them—they are both taking hold to 
lift out that bureau—see there! Now 
she’s put her head out of the chamber 
window there and is speaking to them. 
What a pretty color her hair is!” 

At this moment the horse on the other 
side of the street started prematurely, 
for some reason best known to himself, 
and the bureau came down with a thud; 
and Jack, who considered his opinion 
was now called for, barked frantically 
through the blinds. 

Miss Doreas seized his muzzle energeti- 
cally and endeavored to hold his jaws 
together, but he still barked in a smoth- 
ered and convulsive manner; whereat 
the good lady swept him, vi et armis, 
from his perch, and disciplined him 
vigorously, forcing him to retire to his 
cushion in a distant corner, where he 
still persistently barked. 

“Oh, poor doggie!” sighed Mrs. Bet- 
** Dorcas, how can you?” 

“How can I?’ said Miss Doreas, in 
martial tones. ‘* Betsey Ann Benthusen, 
this dog would grow up a perfect pest of 
this neighborhood if I left him to you. 
He must learn not to get up and bark 
through those blinds. It isn’t so much 
matter now the windows are shut, but 
the habit is the thing. Who wants to 
have a dog firing a fusillade when your 
visitors come up the front steps—bark- 
ing-enough - to - split-one’s - head-open,” 
added Miss Dorcas, turning upon the 
culprit, with a severe staccato designed 
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| great soft eyes at her through a silvery thicket of 
| bair. 
| “You area very naughty dog,” 
| ively. 

Jack sat up on his haunches and waved his front 
paws in a deprecating manner to Miss Dorcas, and the 
| good lady laughed and said, cheerily, ‘* Well, well, 
Jacky, be a good dog now, and we'll be friends,”’ 

And Jacky wagged his tail in the most demonstra- 
tive manner, and frisked with triumphant assurance of 
restored favor. It was the usual end of disciplinary 
struggles with him. Miss Dorcas sat down to a bit of 
worsted work on which she had been busy when her 
attention was first called to the window. 

Mrs. Betsey, however, with her nose close to the 
window blinds, continued to announce the state of 
| things over the way in short jets of communication, 

“There! the gentlemen are both gone in—anéd there! 
the cart has driven off. Now, they’ve shut the front 
door,” etc. 

After this came a pause of a few moments, in which 
both sisters worked in silence. 

*“T wonder, now, which of those two was the hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Betsey at last, in a slow, reflective 
tone, as if she had been maturely considering the 
subject. 

In the meantime it bad occurred to Miss Dorcas that 
this species of minute inquisition into the affairs of 
neighbors over the way was rather a compromising of 
her dignity, and she broke out suddenly from a high 
moral perch on her unconscious sister. 

‘* Betsey,’”? she said, with severe gravity, * I really 
suppose it’s no concern of ours what goes on over at 
the other house. Poor dear papa used to say if there 
was anything that was unworthy a true lady it was a 
disposition to gossip. Our neighbors’ affairs are noth- 
ing to us. I think it is Mrs. Chapone says, ‘A well- 
regulated mind will repress curiosity.’ Perhaps, 
Betsey, it would be well to go on with our daily 
reading.”’ 

Mrs. Betsey, as a younger sister, had been accustom- 
ed to these sudden pullings-up of the moral check- 
rein from Miss Dorcas, and received them as meekly 
| as a well-bitted pony. She rose immediately, and, 
\ laying down her knitting work, turned to the book- 


she added, impress- 

















to tell upon bis conscience. 
Jack bowed his head and rolled his 
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case. It appears that the good souls were diversifying 


their leisure hours by reading for the fifth or sixth 
time that enlivening poem, Young’s Night Thoughts 
So, taking down a volume from the book-shelves abd 
opening to a mark, Mrs. Betsey commenced a sonorous 
expostulation to Alonzo on the value of time. The 
good Jady’s manner of rendering poetry was ina high 
pitched falsetto, with ipfiections of a marvelous 
nature, rising in the earnest parts almost to a howi. 
In her youth she had been hela to possess a talent for 
elocution, aud had been much commended by the 
amateurs ot her times as a reader of almost profes 
sional merit. The decay of her vocal organs had been 
so graduai and gentle that neither sister had perceived 
the change of quality in her voice, or the nervous 
tricks of manner which had grown upon her, till her 
rendering of poetry resembled a preternatural hoot. 
Miss Dorcas beat time with her needle and listened 
complacently to the mournful adjurations, while Jack, 
crouching himself with his nose on his Torepaws, 
winked very hard ana surveyed Miss Betsey with an 
uneasy excitement, giving from time time to time low 
growls as her voice rose in emphatic places; and final- 
ly, as if even a dog’s patience could stand it no longer, 
he chorused a startling point with a sharp velp! 

“There!” said Mrs. Betsey, throwing down the 
book. “What is the reason Jack never hikes me to 
read poetry ?” 

Jack sprang forward as the book wus thrown down, 
and running to Mrs. Betsey, jumped into her lap and 
endeavored to kiss her in a most turoultuous and ex- 
cited manner, as an expression of his immense relief. 

“There! there! Jacky, good fellow—-down, down! 
Why, how odd it 1s! I can’t think what excites him so 
in my reading,” said Mrs. Betsey. * It must be some- 
thing that he notices m my intonations,” she added, 
innocently. 

The two sisters we have been looking in upon are 
worthy of a word of introduction. There are in every 
growing city old houses that stand as breakwaters in 
the tide of modern improvement, and may be held as 
fortresses in which the past entrenches itself againsi 
the never-ceasing encroachments of the present. The 
house in which the conversation just recorded has 
taken place was one of these. It was a fragment of 
ancient primitive New York known as the old Vander- 
heyden house, only waiting the death of old Miss Dorcas 
Vanderheyden and her sister, Mrs. Betsey Benthusen, 
to be pulled down and made into city lots and squares. 

Time was when the Vanderheyden house was the 
country seat of old Jacob Vanderheyden, a thriving 
Dutch merchant, who lived there with somewhat of 
foreign ideas of style and stateliness. 

-arks aud gardens aud waving trees had eucircled it, 
but the city limits had gained upon it through three 
generations; squares and streets had been opened 
through its grounds, till now the house itself and the 
garden-patch in the rear was all that remained of the 
ancient domain. Innumerable schemes of land spec- 
ulators had attacked the old place; offers had been 
insidiously made to the proprietors which would have 
put them in possession of dazzling wealth, but they gal- 
lantly maintained their position. It is true their income 
in ready money was but scanty, and their taxes had, 
year by year, grown higher as the value of the land 
increased. Modern New York, so to speak, foamed 
and chafed like a great red dragon before the old house, 
waiting to make a mouthful of it; but the ancient 
princesses within bravely held their own and refused 
to parley or capitulate. 

Their life was wholly in the past, with a generation 
whose bones had long rested under respectable tomb- 
stones. Their grandfather on their mother’s side had 
been a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
their grandfather on the paternal side was a Dutch 
merchant of some standing in early New York, a 
friend and correspondent of Alexander Hamilton’s 
and a co-worker with him in those financial schemes 
by which the treasury of the young republic of Amer- 
ica was first placed on a solid basis. Old Jacob did 
good service in negotiating loans in Holland, and did 
not omit to avail himself of the golden opportunities 
which the handling of a nation’s wealth presents. He 
grew rich and great in the land, and was implicitly 
revered in his own family as being one of the nurses 
and founders of the American republic. In the an- 
cient Dutch secretary which stood in the corner of the 
sitting-room where our old ladies spent their time 
were many letters from noted names of a century or 
so back—papers yellow with age, but whose contents 
were all alive with the foam and fresh turbulence of 
what was then the existing life of the period. 

Mrs. Betsey Benthusen was a younger sister and a 
widow. She had been a beauty in her girlhood, and 
so much younger than her sister that Miss Doreas felt 
all the pride and interest of a mother in her success, 
in her lovers, in her marriage; and when that mar- 
riage proved a miserable failure, uniting her to a man 
who wasted her fortune and neglected her person, and 
broke her heart, Miss Dorcas received her back to her 
strong arms and made a home and a refuge where the 
poor woman could gather up and piece together, in 
some broken fashion, the remains of her life—as one 
mends a broken Sévres china tea cup. 

Miss Dorcas was by nature of a fiery, energetic tem- 
perament, intense and original— precisely the one to be 
a contemner of custcims and proprieties; but a very 
severe and rigid education had imposed on her every 
yoke of the most ancient and straitest-laced decorum. 
She had been nurtured only in such savory treatises as 


Th CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Dr. Gregory’s Legacy to his Daughters, Mrs. Chapone’s 
| Letiers, Miss Hannah More’s Cwlebs in Search of a 
| Wite, Watts On the Mind, and other good books by 
which our great grandmothers had their iives all laid 
out for them in exact squares and parallelograms, and 
were taught exactly what to think aud do in all possi- 
ble emergencies. 

But, as often happens, the original nature of Miss 


| Dorcas was apt to break out here and there, all the 


more vVivaciously for repression, in a sort of natural 
geyser: and so, though rigidly proper in the main, she 
Was apt to fall into delightful spasms of increased 
naturalness. 





Notwithstanding all the remarks of Mrs. Chapone 
and Dr. Watts about gossip, she still had a hearty aud 


| innocent interest in the pretty young housekeeper that 


was building a nest opposite to her, and a little quite 
harmless curiosity in what was going on over the way. 
A great deal of good sermonizing, by the by, is ex- 


| pended on gossip, Which is denounced as one of the 


seven deadly sins of society; but, after all, gossip has 
its better side—if not a Christian grace, it certainly is 
one of those weeds which show a good warm soil. 

The kindly heart, that really cares for everything 
human it meets, inclines toward gossip in a good way. 
Just asa morning glory throws out tendrils, and climbs 
up and peeps cheerily into your window, so a kindly 


| gossip can’t help watching the opening and shutting of 


| 











your blinds and the curling smoke from your chimney. 
And so, too, after all the high morality of Miss Dorcas, 
the energetic turning of her sister to the paths of pro- 
priety, and the passage from Young’s Night Thoughts, 
with its ponderous solemnity, she was at heart kindly 
musing upon the possible fortunes of the pretty young 


| creature across the street, and was as fresh and ready 


to take up the next bit of information about her house 
brisk hen is to discuss the latest bit of crumb 
thrown from a window. 

Miss Dorcas had been brought up by her father in 
diligent study of the old approved English Classics. 
The book-case of the sitting-room presented in gilded 
order old editions of the Rambler, the Tattler, and the 
Spectator, the poems of Pope, and Dryden, and Milton, 
and Shakespeare, and Miss Dorcas aud ber sister were 
well versed in them all. And in view of the whole of 
our modern literature we must say that their studies 
might have been much worse directed. 

Their father had unfortunately been born too early 
toenjoy Walter Scott. There is an age when a man can- 
not receive a new author ora new idea. Like a lilac 
bush which has made its terminal buds, he has grown 
al! he can in this lifé, and there is no use in trying to 
force him into a new growth. Jacob Vanderheyden 
died considering Scott’s novels as the flimsy trash of 
the moderv school, while his daughters hid them under 
their pillows, and found them all the more delightful 
from the vague sensation of sinfulness which was con- 
nected with their admiration. Walter Scott was their 
most modern landmark; youth and bloom and heed- 
lessuess and impropriety were all delightfully mixed 
up with their reminiscences of him—and now, here 
they were still living in an age which has shelved 
Walter Scott among the classics, and reads Dickens and 
Thackeray and Anthony Trollope. 

Miss Dorcas had been stranded, now and then, on 
one of these ‘‘trashy moderns’’—had sat up all night 
surreptitiously reading Nicholas Nickleby; and had 
hid the book away from Mrs. Betsey lest her young 
mind should be carried away, until she discovered, by 
an accidental remark, that Mrs. Betsey had committed 
the same delightful impropriety while off on a visit to 
a distant connection. When the discovery became 
mutual, from time to time other works of the same 
author crept into the house in cheap pamphlet editions, 
and the reading of them was apologized for by Miss 
Dorcas to Mrs. Betsey, as being well enough, now and 
then, to see what people were reading in these trashy 
times. Ah, what is fame! Are not Dickens and 
Thackeray and Trollope on their inevitable way to the 
same dusty high shelf in the library, where they will 
be praised and not read by the forthcoming jeunesse of 
the future? 

If the minds of the ancient sisters were @ museum of 
by-gone ideas, and literature and tastes, the old Van- 
derheyden house was no less a museum of by-gone 
furniture. The very smell of the house was ghastly 
with past suggestion. Every article of household gear 
in it had grown old together with all the rest, standing 
always in thesame spot, subjected to the same minute 
daily dusting and the same semi-annual house-clean- 
ing. 

Carlyle has a dissertation on the “talent for annihi- 
lating rubbish.”’ This was a talent that the respectable 
Miss Dorcas had none of. Carlyle thinks it a fine thing 
to have; but we think the lack of it may come from 
very respectable qualities. In Miss Dorcas it came 
from a vivid imagination of the possible future uses to 
which every decayed or broken household article might 
be put. The pitcher without nose or handle was fine 
china, and might yet be exactly the thing for some- 
thing, and so it went carefully on some high perch of 
preservation, dismembered; the half of a broken pair 
of snuffers certainly looked too good to throw away— 
possibly it might be the exact thing needed to perfect 
some invention. Miss Dorcas had dimly remembered 
legends of inventors who had laid hold on such chance 
adaptations at the very critical point of their contriv- 
ances, and so the balf snuffers waited years for their 
opportunity, The upper shelves of the closets in the 
Vanderheyden house were a perfect crowded muster- 
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ing ground for the incurables and incapables of house- 
hold belongings. One might fancy them a Hotel des 
Invaiides of things wounded and fractured in the 
general battle of life. There were blades of knives 
without handles, and handles without blades; there 
were ancient tea-pots that leaked—but might be 
mended, and doubtless would be of some good in a 
future day; there were cracked plates and tea-cups; 
there were china dish-covers without dishes to match; 
a coffee-mill that wouldn’t grind, and shears that 
wouldn’t cut, and snuffers that wouldn’t suuff—in 
short, every species of decayed utility. 

Miss Dorcas had in the days of her youth been blest 
with a brother of an active, inventive turn of mind; 
the secret crypts and recesses of the closets bore marks 
of his unfinished projections. There were all the 
wheels and weights and other internal confusions of a 
clock, which he had pulled to pieces with a view of 


introducing an improvement into the machinery, 
which never was introduced; but the wheels and 


weights were treasured up with pious care, waiting 
for somebody to put them together again. All this 
array of litter was fated to come down from its secret 
recesses, its deep, dark closets, its high shelves and 
perches, on two solemn days of the year devoted to 
house-cleaning; When Miss Dorcas, like a good general, 
looked them over and reviewed them, expatiated on 
their probable capabilities, and resisted gallantly any 
suggestions of black Dinah, the cook and maid of all 
work, or Mrs. Betsey, that some order ought to be 
taken to rid the house of them. 

* Dear me, Dorcas,’ Mrs. Betsey would say, ** what 
is the use of keeping such a clutter and litter of things 
that nothing can be done with and that never can be 
used ?” 

** Betsey Ann Benthusen,”’ would be the reply, “ you 
always were a careless little thing. You never under- 
stood any more about housekeeping than a canary 
bird—not a bit.’”’. In Miss Dorcas’s view Mrs. Betsey, 
with her snow-white curls and her caps, was still a 
frivolous young creature, not fit to be trusted with a 
serious opinion on the nicer points of household man- 
agement. ‘** Now, who knows, Betsey, but some time 
we may meet some poor worthy young man who may 
be struggling along as aninventor and may like to have 
these wheels and weights! I’m sure brother John said 
they were wonderfully well made.” 

“Well, but, Dorcas, all those cracked cups and 
broken pitchers; I do think they are dreadful!” 

* Now, Betsey, bush up! I’ve heard of a kind of 
new cement that they are manufacturing in London, 
that makes old china better than new; and when they 
get it over here I’m going to mend these all up. You 
wouldn't have ine throw away family china, would 
you?” 

The word “family china’? wus a settler, for Mrs. 
Betsey and Miss Doreas and old Dinah were unit- 
ed in one fundamental article of faith: that “the 
Family” was an awful, venerable and awe. inspiring 
reality. What, or why, or how it was, no mortal could 
Say. 

Old Jacob Vanderheyden, the grandfather, had been 
in his day busy among famous and influential men, and 
had even been to Europe as a sort of attaché to the 
first American diplomatic corps. He had been also a 
thriving merchant, and got to himself bouses, and 
lands, and gold, and silver. Jacob Vanderheyden, the 
father, had inherited substance and kept up the good 
name of the family, and increased and strengthened 
its connections. But his son and heir, Jacob the third, 
Miss Dorcas’s elder brother, had seemed to have no 
gifts but those of dispersing; and had muddled away 
the family fortune in all sorts of speculations and ad- 
ventures as fast as his father and grandfather had 
made it. The sisters had been left with an income 
much abridged by the imprudence of the brother and 
the spendthbrift dissipation of Mrs. Betsey’s husband; 
they were forsaken by the retreating waves of rank 
and fashion; their house, instead of being a center of 
good society, was encompassed by those ordinary 
buildings devoted to purposes of trade whose presence 
is deemed incompatible with genteel residence. And 
yet, through it all, their confidence in the rank and 
position of their family continued unabated. The old 
house, with every bit of old queer furniture in it, the 
old window curtains, the old tea-cups and saucers, the 
old bed-spreads and towels, all had a sacredness such 
as pertained to no modern things. Like the daughter 
of Zion in sacred song, Miss Dorcas ** took pleasure in 
their dust and favored the stones thereof.”’ Tke old 
blue willow-patterned china, with mandarins standing 
in impossible places, and bridges and pagodas growing 
up, as the world was made, out of nothing, was to Miss 
Dorcas consecrated porcelain—even its broken frag- 
ments were impregnated with the sacred flavor of 
ancient gentility. 

Miss Doreas’s own private and personal closets, 
drawers and baskets were squirrel’s-nests of all sorts 
of memorials of the past. There were pieces of every 
gown she had ever worn, of all her sister’s gowns, and 
of the mortal habiliments of many aud many a one 
beside who had long passed beyond the need of earthly 
garments. Bits of wedding robes of brides who had 
long been turned to dust; fragments of tarnished gold 
lace from old court dresses; faded, crumpled artificial 
flowers, once worn on the head of beauty; gauzes and 
tissues, old and wrinkled, that had once set off the tri- 
umphs of the gay—all mingled in her crypts and 
drawers and trunks, and each had its story. Each, 
held in her withered hand, brought back to memory 
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the thread of some romance warm with the color and 


flavor of a life long passed away. 

Then there were collections, saving and medicinal; 
for Miss Dorcas had in great force that divine instinct 
of womanhood that makes her perceptive of the heal- 
ing power inherent in all things. Never an orange or 
an apple was pared on her premises when the peeling 
was not carefully garnered—dried on newspaper, and 
neatly stored away in paper bags for sick-room uses. 

There were closets smelling of elderblow, catnip, 
feverfew, and dried rose leaves, which grew in a bit of 
old garden soil back of the house; a spot sorely re- 
trenched and cut down from the ample proportions it 
used to have, as little by little had been sold off, but 
still retaining a few growing things, in which Miss 
Dorcas delighted. The lilacs that once were bushes 
there had grown gaunt and high, and looked in at the 
chamber windows with an antique and grandfatherly 
air, quite of a piece with everything else about the old 
Vanderheyden house. 

The ancient sisters had few outlets into the society 
of modern New York. Now and then a stray visit 
came from some elderly person who still remembered 
the Vanderheydens, and perhaps about once a year 
they went to the expense of a carriage to return the 
call, and rolled up into the new part of the town like 
shadows of the past. But generally their path of life 
led within the narrow limits of the house. Old Dinah, 
the sole black servant remaining, was the last remnant 
of a former retinue of negro servants held by old 
Jacob when New York was a slave State and a tribe 
of black retainers was one of the ostentations of wealth. 
All were gone now, and only Dinah remained, devoted 
to the relics of the old family, clinging with a cat-like 
attachment to the old place. 

She was like many of her race, a jolly-hearted, pig- 
headed, giggling, faithful old creature, who said 
**Yes’m” to Miss Dorcas, and took her own way about 
most matters; and Miss Dorcas, satisfied that her way 
was not on the whole a bad one in the ultimate results, 
winked at her free handling of orders, and consented 
to accept her as we do Nature for what could be got 
out of her. 

“They are going to have mince-pie and broiled 
chicken for dinner over there,” said Mrs. Betsey, when 
the two ladies were seated at their own dinner table 
that day. 

“How in the world did you know that?” asked Miss 
Dorcas. 

‘Well! Dinah met their girl in at the provision store 
and struck up an acquaintance, and went in to help 
her put up a bedstead, and so she stopped a while in 
the kitchen. The tall gentleman with black hair is 
the husband—I thought all the while he was,’”’ said 
Mrs. Betsey. ‘The other one is a Mr. Fellows, a great 
friend of theirs, Mary says—”’ 

‘“*Mary—who is Mary?” said Miss Dorcas. 

“Why, Mary McArthur, their girl—they only keep 
one, but she has a little daughter about eight years old 
to help. I wish we had a little girl, or something that 
one might train for a waiter to answer door-bells and 
do little things.” 

**Our door-bells don’t eall for much attention, and a 
little girl is nothing but a plague,” interposed Miss 
Dorcas. 

‘* Dinah has quite fallen in love with Mrs. Hender- 
son,” said Mrs. Betsey; ‘‘she says that she is the hand- 
somest, pleasantest-spoken lady she’s seen for a great 
while.” 

“We'll call upon her when they get well settled,” 
said Miss Dorcas, definitively. 

Miss Dorcas settled this with the air of a princess. 
She felt that such a meritorious little person as the one 
over the way ought to be encouraged by people of 
good old families. 

Our readers will observe that Miss Dorcas listened 
without remonstrance and with some appearance of 
interest to the items about minced pie and broiled 
chicken; but high moral propriety, as we all know, is 
a very cold windy height, and if a person is planted on 
it once or twice a day, it is as much as ought to be de- 
manded of human weakness. 

For the rest of the time one should be allowed, like 
Miss Dorcas, to repose upon one’s laurels. And, after 
all, it is interesting, when life is moving in a very stag- 
nant current, even to know what your neighbor has 
for dinver, 


CHAPTER II. 
’ How WE BEGIN LIFE. 
(Letter from Eva Henderson to Isabelle Courtney.) 


M Y DEAR BELLE: Well, here we are, Harry 
4 and I, all settled down to housekeeping; quite 
like old folks. All is about done but the last things,— 
those little touches, and improvements, and alterations 
that go off into airy perspective. I believe it was Car- 
lyle that talked about an “infinite shoe-black ” whom 
all the world could not quite satisfy so but that there 
would always be a next thing in the distance. Well, 
perhaps it’s going to be so in housekeeping, and I shall 
turn out an infinite housekeeper; for I find this little, 
low-studded, unfashionable home of ours, far off in a 
tabooed street, has kept all my energies brisk and busy 
for a month past, and still there are more worlds to 
conquer. Visions of certain brackets and lambrequins 
that are to adorn my spare chamber visit my pillow 
nightly while Harry is placidly sleeping the sleep of 
the just. I have been unable to attain to them because 





‘E ‘thave- been so busy with my parlor ivies and my 
Ward’s case of ferns, and some perfectly seraphic 
hanging baskets, gorgeous with flowering nasturtiums 
that are now blooming in my windows. There is a 
dear little Quaker dove of a woman who lives in the 
next house to ours who is a perfect witch at gardening 
—a good kind of witch, you understand, one who could 
make a broomstick bud and blossom if she undertook 
it—and she has been my teacher and exemplar in these 
matters. Her parlor is a perfect bower, a drab dove’s 
nest wreathed round with vines and all a-bloom with 
geraniums; and mine is coming on to look just like it. 
So you see all this has kept me ever so busy. 

Then there are the family accounts to keep. You 
may think that isn’t much for our little concern, but 
you would be amazed to find out how much there is in 
it. You see, I have all my life concerned myself only 
with figures of speech and never gave a thought about 
figures of arithmetic or troubled my head as to where 
money came from, or went to; and when I married 
Harry I had a general idea that we were going to live 
with delightful economy. But it is astonishing how 
much all our simplicity costs, after all. My account- 
book is giving me a world of new ideas, and some 
pretty serious ones too. 

Harry, you see, leaves every thing tome. He has to 
be off to his office by seven o’clock every morning, and 
Iam head marshal of the commisariat department— 
committee of one on supplies, and all that—and it takes 
up a good deal of my time. 

You would laugh, Belle, to see me with my matronly 
airs and graces going my daily walk to the provision- 
store at the corner, which jis kept by a tall, black- 
browed lugubrious man, with rough hair and a stiff 
stubby beard, who surveys me with a severe gravity 
over the counter, as if he wasn’t sure that my designs 
were quite honest. 

“Mr. Quackenboss,” I say, with my sweetesi smile, 
“have you any nice butter?” 

He looks out of the window, drums on the counter, 
and answers “ Yes,’”’ in a tone of great reserve. 

*“*T should like to look at some,” I say, undiscouraged. 

“Tt’s down cellar,” he replies, gloomily chewing a 
bit of chip and casting sinister glances at me. 

“Well,” I say, cheerfully, ‘‘shall I go down there 
and look at it?” 

*“*How much do you want?” he asks, suspiciously. 

“That depends on how well I like it,”’ say I. 

“T s’pose I could get up a cask,” he says in a rumin- 
ating tone; and now he calls his partner, a cheerful, 
fat, roly-poly little cockney Englishman, who flings 
his h’s round in the most generous and reckless style. 
His alert manner seems to say that he would get up 
forty casks a minute and throw them all at my feet if 
it would give me any pleasure. 

So the butter-cask is got up and opened, and my 
severe friend stands looking down on it and me as if 
he would say, ‘‘ This also is vanity.” 

“*T should like to taste it,” I say, ‘‘if I had something 
to try it with.” 

He scoops up a portion on his dirty thumbnail and 
seems to hold it reflectively, as if a doubt was arising 
in his mind of the propriety of this mode of offering it 
to me. 

And now my cockney friend interposes with a clean 
knife. I taste the butter and find it excellent, and 
give a generous order which delights his honest soul; 
and as he weighs it out he throws in, gratis, the infor- 
mation that his little woman has tried it, and he was 
sure I would like it, for she is the tidiest little woman 
and the best judge of butter; that they came from 
Yorkshire, where the pastures round were so sweet 
with a-many violets and cowslips—in fact, my little 
‘cockney friend strays off into a kind of pastoral that 
makes the little grocery store quite poetic. 

I call my two grocers familiarly Tragedy and Com- 
edy, and make Harry a good deal of fun by recounting 
my adventures with them. I have many speculations 
about Tragedy. He is a married man, as I learn, and 
I can’t help wordering what Mrs. Quackenboss thinks 
of him. Does he ever shave—or does she kiss him in 
the rough—or has she given up kissing him at all? 
How did he act when he was in love?—if ever he was 
in love—and what did he say to the lady to induce her 
to marry him? How did he look when he did it? It 
really makes me shudder to think of such a mournful 
ghoul coming back to the domestic circle at night. I 
should think the little “ Quacks”’ would all run and 
hide. But a truce to scandalizing my neighbor—he 
may be better than I am, after all! 

I ought to tell you that some of my essays in pro- 
visioning my garrison might justly excite his contempt 
—they have been rather appalling to my good Mary 
McArthur. You know I had been used to seeing about 
a ten-pound sirloin of beef on papa’s table, and the 
first day I went into the shop I assumed an air 
of easy wisdom as if I had been a housekeeper all 
my life, and ordered just such a cut as I had seen 
mamma get, with all sorts of vegetables to match, 
and walked home with composed dignity. When 
Mary saw it she threw up her hands and gave an 
exclamation of horror—* Miss Eva !’’ she said, “‘ when 
will we get all this eaten up?’ And verily that 
beef pursued us through the week most like a ghost. 
We had it hot, and we had it cold; we had it stewed 
and hashed, and made soup of it; we sliced it and we 
minced it, and I ate a great deal more than was good 
for me on purpose to “save it.” Toward the close of 
the week Harry civilly suggested (he never finds fault 
with anything I do, but he merely suggested) whether 





it wouldn’t be better to have a little variety in our 
table arrangements; and then I came out with the 
whole story, and we had a good laugh together about 
it. Since then I have come down to taking lessons of 
Mary, and say to her, “‘ How much of this, and that, 
had I better get?’ and between us we make it go 
quite nicely. 

Speaking of neighbors, my dear blessed aunt Maria, 
whom I suppose you remember, has almost broken 
her heart about papa’s failing and my marrying 
Harry, and, finally, our coming to live on an unfashion- 
able street—which in her view is equal to falling out of 
heaven into some very suspicious region of limbo. She 
almost quarreled with us both because, having got 
married contrary to her will, we would also insist on 
going to housekeeping and having a whole house to 
ourselves On a back street instead of having one little, 
stuffy room on the back side of a fashionable boarding 
house. Well, I made all up with her at last. If you 
will have your own way, and persist iu it, people have 
to make up with you. You thus get to be like the sun 
and moon which, though they often behave very in- 
conveniently, you have to make the best of; and so 
aunt Maria has concluded to make the best of Harry 
and me. It came about in this wise: I went and sat 
with her the last time she had a sick headache, and 
kissed her, and bathed her head, and told her I wanted 
to be a good girl and did really love her, though I 
couldn’t always take her advice now I was a married 
woman; and so we made it up. 

But the trouble is that now she wants to show me 
how to run this poor little unfashionable boat so 
as to make a good show with the rest of them, and I 
don’t want to learn. It’s easier to keep out of the re- 
gatta. My card-receiver is full of most desirable 
names of people who have come in their fashionable 
carriages and coupés, and they have “oh’d’” and 
“‘ah’d” in my little parlors, and declared they were 
“quite sweet,” and ‘‘so odd,” and “‘so different, you 
know;”’ but for all that I don’t think I shall try to 
keep up all this gay circle of acquaintances. Car- 
riage-hire costs money; and when paid for by the 
hour, one asks whether the acquaintances are worth 
it. But there are some real noble-hearted people that 
I mean to keep. The Van Astrachans, for instance. 
Mrs. Van Astrachan is a solid lump of goodness and 
motherliness, and that sweet Mrs. Harry Endicott is 
most lovable. You remember Harry Endicott, I sup- 
pose, and what a trump card he was thought to be 
among the girls, one time when you were visiting us, 
and afterwards all that scandal about him and that 
pretty little Mrs. John Seymour. She is dead now, I 
hear, and he has married this pretty Rose Ferguson, 
a friend of hers; and since his wife has taken him in 
hand, he has turned out to be a noble fellow. They 
live up on Madison avenue quite handsomely. They 
are among the “real folks” Mrs. Whitney tells about, 
and I think I must keep them. The Elmores I don’t 
care much for. They are a frivolous, fast set, and 
what’s the use? Sophie and her husband, my old 
friend Wat Sydney, I keep mainly because she wont 
give meup. She is one of the clinging sort, and is de- 
voted to me. They have a perfect palace up by 
the park—it is quite a show-house, and is, I under- 
stand, to be furnished by Harter. So, you see, it’s like 
a friendship between princess and peasant. 

Now, I foresee future conflicts with Aunt Maria in 
all these possibilities. She is a nice woman, and bent 
on securing what she thinks my interest, but I can’t 
help seeing that she is somewhat 

* A shade that follows wealth and fame.” 

The success of my card-receiver delights her, and rot 
to improve such opportunities would be, in her view, 
to bury one’s talentin a napkin. Yet, afterall, I differ. 
l can’t help seeing that intimacies between people with 
a hundred thousand a year and people of our modest 
means will be full of perplexities. 

And then I say, Why not try to find all the neighbor- 
liness I can on my own street? Ina country village 
one finds a deal in one’s neighbors, simply because one 
must. They are there; they are all one has, and 
human nature is always interesting if one takesit right 
side out. Next door is the gentle amen I told you 
of. She is nobody in the gay world, but as full of 
sweetness and loving kindness as heart could desire. 
Then right across the way are two antiquated old 
ladies, very old, very precise, and very funny, who 
have come in state and called on me; bringing with 
them the most lovely, tyrannical little terrier, who 
behaved like a small-sized fiend and shocked them 
dreadfully. I spy worlds of interest in their company 
if once I can rub the stiffness out of our acquaintance, 
and then I hope to get the run of the delightfully queer 
old house. 

Then there are our set—Jim Fellows, and Bolton, 
and my sister Alice, and the girls—in and out all the 
time. We sha’n’t want for society. Soif aunt Maria 
puts me up for a career in the gay world I shall hang 
heavy on her hands. 

I haven’t much independence mysclf, but it is no 
longer I, it is We. Eva Van Arsdel alone was any- 
body’s property; mamma talked her one way, her sis- 
ter Ida another way, and aunt Maria a third; and 
among them all her own little way was hard to find. 
But now Harry and I have formed a firm and compact 
We, which is a fortress into which we retreat from all 
the world. I tell them all, We don’t think so, and We 
don’t do so, Isn't that nice? When will you come 
and see us? Ever your loving, Eva. 

{ (To be continued.) 
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Che Outlook. 


The editor of the Michigan Argus seems to be 
the sort of man one likes to hear of as standing at the 
helm of a newspaper. A subscriber lately came to him 
with an article in his hand and this speech in his 
mouth:—“ Put that in the Argus, or stop my paper.” 
The editor did not put in the article, but erased the 
subseriber’s name, and even surprised him by surviv- 
ing the event. ‘ We have no desire,” he says, ‘‘ to lose 
subscribers; and yet there is running through our head 
an old and familiar rhyme, penned, no doubt, by an 
editor in just our fix: 

‘We do not belong to our patrons, 
This paper is wholly our own; 
Whoever likes it can take it, 
Who don’t, can let it alone.’ ” 
--———— eo 


All the vanes poirt toward American History as 
the topic vpon which the breezes of popular interest 
are blowing. We have already mentioned several in- 
stances of the recognition of this fact by the publish- 
ers; and now Mr. Henry S. Allen, of the old firm of 
Leavitt & Allen, comes forth with the statement that 
he, too, is about to bring out an American History for 
the people. It is to deal with South America as well as 
North, is to be the work of several hands, and is to 
furnish within the compass of a thousand fully illus- 
trated pages a book adapted to the tastes and the 
purses of the many rather than of the few. 

-—— De > 


The grand sad poem on Agassiz which James 
Russell Lowell lately sent from Florence to the Atlantic 
may not become a popular one, but it can hardly fail 
to attain celebrity. He wrote it in the spirit of the 
virile poets of the Elizabethan era, chiefly of 

** Deep-chested Chapman and firm-footed Ben ;” 
and since it is all compact of 


—* those words that strike a solid root 
Within the ears of men,” 








and does not in any way suit the lisping and mincing 
manner too much admired in contemporary verse, this 
majestic threnody must content itself with the fit 
audience though few which the present can give, and 
with an abiding 1ame and an ever widening reception 
in the future. The terrible lines on America, wherein 
the poet describes the shame with which in a distant 
land he scans the daily news from home, and reads 


—- “of public scandal, private fraud, 
Crime flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud ; 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness 
And all the unwholesome mess 
The Land of Broken Promise serves of late 
To teach the Old World how to wait,” 


must go down to other generations as the stern indict- 
ment of this. Dante himself has said nothing of the 
very city where Lowell wrote that cuts with a keener 
edge or goes deeper into the bone of national charac- 
ter. But what a marvelous portrait we have of the 
man Agassiz, and how gracious and inspiring the final 
touches of this wondrous pencil: 


* The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to truth’s exact severity ; 
He was a teacher: why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air ? 
In endless file shall loving scholars come 
The glow of his transmitted touch to share, 
And trace his features with an eye less dim 
Than ours whose sense familiar touch makes dull.” 


or 





In his recent contest of leg and lung-power, the 
example of Mr. James Gordon Bennett would have 
been better if there had been no betting. Setting that 
objection aside, our fleet-footed journalist has confer- 
red no small benefit upon his country by brilliantly 
representing to its young men the noble old art of go- 
ing afoot. °Tis a pity that it should have so fallen into 
neglect among us. It seems necessary that we should 
be reminded that legs were meant as instruments of 
locomotion. If we remember aright, walking was in- 
vented long before riding; and we call upon our 
brother-conservatives to aid in bringing the people 
back to this venerable and wholesome mode of get- 
ting on in the world. It is an awful load of responsi- 
bility that the proprietors of horse-cars took upon 
themselves when they provided our indolent citizens 
with these fatal facilities for shirking the great duty 
of going afoot. In most weathers, it is a great shame 
that we should huddle into horse-cars as we do; and 
if our modern horses had any of the eloquence of 
Balaam’s ass they would turn their heads around and 
tell us so. 

—— ae —- 

Mr. Richard Grant White has taken a hint from 
Sir Arthur Helps, and constructed a list of the one 
hundred authors whom he deems the best of all lands 
and times. He takes their names from the Hebrews, 
Orientals, Greeks, Romans, Italians, Spanish, French, 
Germans, and English, drawing from the latter the 
largest number, twenty-six. It may be interesting to 
glance at the names of the twenty-six English writers 
who are so fortunate as to be crowned with Mr. White’s 
approbation. They are as follows: Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, Locke, 








Newton, Pope, Swift, Goldsmith, Fielding, Johnson, 
Gibbon, Burke, Adam Smith, Burns, Scott, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, George Eliot. No American gets a vote; 
although he kindly consents to the recognition of 
Emerson and Hawthorne on condition that the list be 
extended from one hundred to one hundred and thirty- 
nine. AJll other books, he thinks, except those on the 
sciences, ‘‘might be burned to-morrow without serious 
loss to mankind.” For ourselves, we would go further 
and throw into the grand literary bon-fire also some 
books on the,sciences; for example, a number of recent 
treatises on matters of English philology. 
--— --  @>e 


Miss May Alcott, of Concord, daughter of the 
philosopher, Bronson Alcott, has but lately returned 
from arather long sojourn in Europe, where she has 
been carrying forward her culture as an artist and 
tasking herself with diligent studies of the masters. 
One of her latest employments there was in making 
copies of some of Turner’s works in the National Gal- 
lery in London, where certain days in the week are re- 
served to artists, that they may pursue their labors 
without interruption in the midst of the priceless 
treasures that are gathered there. On such days Rus- 
kin is often present, and shows his kindliest side by 
going about among the young artists, observing what 
they are trying to do, and helping them by his criti- 
cisms and his words of discriminating praise. We 
see it mentioned in a letter from England that May 
Alcott’s copies of Turner caught his eye, and won from 
him a commendation which she and others must have 
considered to be something like the melodious prelude 
to fame. 

OO 

The one labor-saving machine that is most need- 
ed in these times is an index to periodical literature. 
Take, for instance, that literature as published in the 
city of New York during the past twenty-five years. 
It contains articles of the greatest value, embodying 
well-sifted knowledge in every department of human 
interest; and yet these are practically inaccessible, 
mainly because they are buried in a mountainous heap 
which no unaided eye can penetrate. Mr. Pool, by his 
index to magazine articles, demonstrated twenty years 
ago the value of such a means of ready reference. His 
plan was admirable; and if it could be extended to the 
principal newspapers of the country, daily and week- 
ly, it would be an immeasurable boon. But no one 
man can do such a work. It requires the cojperation 
of a Society—a Society, say, for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Literary Animals. 








SPRING AGAIN! 


N early spring—in March days, when the ground 
is frozen and the air supremely lively—we go 
hungry and expectant into the garden, along the 
fences, and sheltered places in the fields, to see if any- 
thing has begun to grow. We.are tired of winter 
growths—icicles growing from the eaves, snow-banks 
growing larger every week; snow-flakes, shaken down 
from some ice-tree blossoming far up in the hyperbo- 
rean heaven! But, these priceless gruwths, resplendent 
in midwinter, are not to our mind in spring. We long 
for living things, and find them not. But afew weeks 
pass on. April has afew warm days—but more cold 
ones. Afewadventurous plants peep out; the crocus, 
like a boy at school, wants to go out; the hyacinths 
won't stay in. But they are all caught. Nature is 
after them now with a snow-storm; then with cold 
rains that chill the life out of them. 

We wait till May. At last the tide turns. Days grow 
bland and nights propitious. At length growing time 
has come! Everything comes upon us with a rush. 
There isarace among trees and shrubs to see which 
shall get dressed first. The scarlet maple pushes out 
its coral blossoms without waiting for leaves; so do the 
cornelian cherry, the beautiful Forsythia, the Pyrus 
Japonica. They blossom first, and put on their leaf 
clothes afterwards. Why not, when their model and 
master, the magnolia, sets the example? Oh, what a 
glory is the magnolia! To be sure, we of the North 
cannot boast the grandeur of Southern specimens, 
such as enchant the wanderer in Florida, or Louisiana, 
but our climate permits many species, and to-day, 
right out of my window glows and blushes the Sou- 
lange magnolia, and not far off the Conspicua and the 
Cordata lift up their brilliant white cups, with not a 
leaf or speck of green displayed, but only radiant 
whiteness, bunch above bunch, from the ground to the 
summit, an arboral pyramid of snowy white! All hail 
the magnolia! 

The redbud, or Judas tree, is one of the trees that 
want to blossom so that it cannot wait for leaves (and, 
by the way, one should have the Japan redbud, Cercis 
Japonica, far finer than the common C. Canadensis). 

The dogwood, the shadblow (amelanchier), are very 
proud of their early blossoms, and dandle them on 
their boughs unswaddled with leaves. Nor should we 
neglect to honor the peach-tree, whose charming blos- 
soms come before the leaves, and the scarcely less 
ornamental cherry. The apple and the pear are more 
timid, and wait till little green leaves appear before 
they burst forth into orbs of wonderful beauty. Their 
merits in the sphere of beauty are less appreciated on 
account of their practical qualities, showing that men 
enjoy more through the mouth than through the eyes. 





The outbreak 0: blossoms is more striking, but, to a 
lover of trees, hardly more interesting than the out- 
burst of leaves. They who only see trees in full sum- 
mer equipment have little conception of the beauty of 
leaves in their first stages of growth. The curious eye 
watches each species as it unrolls, and finds an endless 
variety in the ways of getting forth leaves. For this 
one should live among trees, and watch their ways 
day by day and learn their secrets. 

A few warm days in May, and the year slips out of 
your hand and outruns your spade. The tree that 
would bear transplanting yesterday is too far along 
for safety to-day. Every hour changes both aspect 
and condition. A hundred things planned for the 
spring must lie over to autumn. Besides, the baser 
uses of the farm must now engage the workman. They 
that removed roses must now plant potatoes. Those 
who prepared the flower-beds, pruned the shrubbery, 
divided and rearranged cannas, dahlias, clematis, and 
other children of beauty, must plant corn, beets, cab- 
bages, and such like vulgar comestibles. And so use 
rules beauty, and the flesh domineers over the spirit. 

Meanwhile, if we do not dwell day by day amidst 
these scenes, watching, waiting, and working, they are 
not left alone. The great tribes of birds, the moles, 
the mice, the marmot, the weazel, and all manner of 
worms and insects are on hand. Midges begin to flit 
in swarms in the warm sunlight. A few flies, stiff yet 
and quite solemn, are pecring about. Wasps are in- 
specting their holes and windows inakind of dazed 
way, as if trying to remember where they had been 
since last summer. 

Well, the winter is wheeled away northward. The 
year has donned its new dress. The earth is alive and 
all nature is at work in beneficent creation. A new 
heaven is over a new earth, and before our eyes arises 
the annual miracle, as wonderful, as sublime, as if for 
the first time spring had come, and the world had 
leaped from death into life. wf 





THE LOVE OF HILDA. 
By H. H. 


le rode the young Bavarian King, and fast 
Behind him rode his lords; and gay the horns 
Of silver blew Tyrolean airs, which rose 

As clear and sweet as notes of meadow larks. 
Swift ran the peasants forth to see the sight, 

And fleetest of them all came Hilda, young, 

And fair as snowy Edelweiss, with eyes 

As blue and dancing as the bells of blue 

Her feet were crushing, while from rock to rock 
She sprang with panting breath and flushing checks. 
The King was young as Hilda, and his eyes 

Were blue as hers, but held no dancing light ; 
Deep set and dark, they shone as waters shine, 
Which lie unfathomed in some mountain lake 
Whence firs shut out the sun, 


The King was stern, 
Men said, but it was false. The King was sad 
Beyond his years, because he was upright 
And tender, and had learned the bitter truth 
How helpless is a king! 


Carved in gray stone, 
Two lions midway in the market place 
Lay crouching on a moss-grown fountain rim, 
And from their mouths bright streams of water ran. 
With slackened reins, the horsemen gathered round 
The sparkling basin. Eager, crowding, drank 
The thirsty horses, while their riders’ eyes 
Roved up and down, with idle kindliness 
Of glance, the peasants’ faces. 


Hid behind 
The great stone lions Hilda peered, her face 
Aflame with innocent young maiden's joy, 
To see the King. Then, springing sudden forth, 
With daring impulse half withheld by fear, 
She loosened from her belt a dainty cup 
Of smooth white wood, thick carved with twining leaves, 
Filled it all brimming from the lions’ mouths, 
And bore it to the King, who leaned and took 
It from her hand. Already his keen eyes 
Had noted weil the flower-like face, but now 
That it was nearer, lifted to his own, 
And all its grace and loveliness he saw 
Kindled by artless love for him, her King, 
Swifter than light the thought sped through his brain, 
Ah me! My Queen should have such face as this! 
But never yet in palace have I seen 
A maid so fair.””, And when he bent to give 
The cup to Hilda, it was not as kings 
Return a peasant maiden’s courtesy ; 
Tt was the look with which a man regards 
A woman he could love as wife. 


- 


Alas! 
They were but child’s eyes Hilda lifted up; 
They were a woman’s eyes that she cast down. 
The King flushed red, and on his tongue the words 
He would have spoken died unsaid; so quick 
From heart to heart can flash electric spark 
Of consciousness: then with a graver look 
And colder, from his crimson pouch he drew 
Gold pieces, and, with kindly tone and smile, 
At Hilda’s feet he threw them, saying, ‘** We 
Must help to dower so fair a maiden.” 


Loud 
The peasants shouted, pleased, for Hilda was 
The village pride, beloved of all. No lad 
But longed to win her, and no gray-haired man 
With sons but hoped tu call her daughter. 


White 
And dumb, and moving rigidly as one 
Who sees not, Hilda stooped and took the broad 
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Gold pieces from the dust, then crying loud, 

* T did not beg! I wiil not have the gold!” 
She sped like chamois down the path the train 
Had taken. Wondering, angry, stared the crowd, 
And muttered, “Is she mad?’ But no one moved 
To stay her, and in sooth, no foot in all 
The village had been fleet enough. 


One lord 

Had lingered, and rode far behind the rest. 

At Hilda’s cries he turned, and in amaze 

Beheld the peasant maiden running swift, 

And holding high one hand, “ Ob, stay!’ she cried, 
‘ Oh, stay! I pray you take this gold and bear 
It to the King. I will not have it! Nay!” 
And, leaping, she had thrust it in his hand, 
And turned and fled, while he, scarce knowing what 
The vision meant, gazed speechless in her face, 
By all the saints, but this is strange!’’ he said, 
I ltke this errand not! Yet I keep faith 
With face like hers.” 


- 


The King was riding slow, 
Apart, and with a thoughtful look. Almost 
The lord repented him his message when 
He saw the King’s eyes darken, and a frown 
Of stern displeasure gather on his brow ; 
But more he wondered when, in sad, low voice, 
Asif alone, communing with himself, 
The King made answer, hearing Hilda’s words: 
God keep the maiden! She did well. It had 
Belied her face had she done else than this.” 
Then, waving courteously his hand in sign 
That he would be alone, again the king 
Spurred on his horse, and silent rode for hours, 
Recalling how the flower-like face had turned 
Upward to his, and thinking wearily 
How bitter fate it is to be a king. 


- 


II. 


Again Tyrolean airs rose clear and swect 

From silver horns upon the auturan air, 

And down the mountain-side gay riders came, 
The young King at their head. A year and day 
It was since they had ridden down that pass, 
And fair young Hilda in the market place 

Had lifted up her cup of carven wood, 
Brimming with sparkling water, to the King. 
A year and day, and in a cottage low 

And brown, far in the mountain forest, lay 
Young Hilda dying. ‘Since the day she ran 

So swift to overtake the King,” they said, 

She never had been well ;’”’ and far and near, 
Her sorrowing folk had sought for one to stay 
The inward hurt. In vain! Like blossom bent 
On bruiséd stem, her fair head languid hung, 
And from her face the color ebbed away 

So slowly, that the loving eyes which watched 
Her daily could scarce trace the piteous change 
Which yet they felt in every look. Her smile, 
Which once was joyous as a little child’s, 

Had grown to have a patient wistfulness ; 

Her voice was like the voice of one who weeps, 
And yet no tears were ever seen to fill 

Or even dim her eyes, the sweet blue eyes 
Which upward gazed and gazed as if they saw, 
Beyond the skies, celestial sights. Each week 
She gently said: *‘I shall be better soon, 

Iam not hurt, but only tired ;” and now 

A year had passed, and on this sunny morn, 
When rang again the sweet Tyrolean airs 
Along the hillside, she lay dying. Round 

The cottage stood the kinsfolk, waiting, sad 
And still, and up the winding path fast came 
The black-robed priest, with white-gowned acolyte, 
Who bore aloft the tall, gilt cross, and font 

Of holy water for sweet Hilda’s shrift. 

Sudden the dying girl raised up her head 

And listened. Not a sound the others heard, 
Save the low tinkle of the sacred bell 

Which rang uneven as the acolyte 

Toiled up the rocky path. But Hilda heard 
The silver horns far up the pass. Strange light 
Transfigured her pale face, and speaking loud 
And clear, in her old voice, she said: “It is 
"he King! That is the ranger Eric’s horn. 
Bear me now to the path, that I may see 

The hunt!” 


- 
= 


**Oh! nay, my child,” the mother cried, 
“Thou must not! Thou art dying! God give help 
Tous!” 


Sharp rang out Hilda’s voice in tones 
Of anguish and command: 


* And if Iam, 
Will ye deny me this one thing I ask? 
I shall die easier if I see the sun, 
And see our King once more. Now bear me forth!” 
Then spoke the priest in trembling voice : 


* Be it 
As Hilda says. It cannot harm her now.” 
For plain he saw the death-dews on her face. 
With trembling hands, the weeping kinsfolk bore 
The little pallet out, and laid it in 
The mocking sun, beneath an aspen tree, 
Whose sad leaves, sighing, floated slowly down 
Upon the bed. More golden than. the beams 
Of light, the fair, long hair of Hilda streamed 
Each side her snowy face, and on the ground 
Lay shining. In that instant, merry, clear, 
A burst of silver horns came down the gien, 
And loud and ringing on the stones, the sound 
Of swiftest horses’ feet :—one moment more, 
And, clad in scarlet and in gold, the King, 
His blue eyes flashing black as steel with zest 
Of sport and fire of life, rode full in sight; 
And after him, the retinue of lords, 
In scarlet also, and with flashing eyes 
Of giee, such as no man may know but they 
Who ride in Tyrol’s mountains, race for race, 
With chamois and with eagles in their flight. 








Back on their haunches reared the affrighted steeds, 
And plunged to right and ieft. Strange roadside sight! 
The weepers, and the black-robed priest, with cross 
Held high above the pallet, and the face 
Of beauteous maiden lying there, the bell 
Of holy shrift, slow ringing, like the note 
Of some strange bird not wonted to the wood. 
With heads quick bared, the riders sprang ani knelt 
Along the path devoutly while the Host 
Was lifted. Scarce the sacred words were said, 
When Hilda cried aloud with dying strength, 
Opening her eyes, still sweet, still blue as bells 
Of blue which now lay crushed beneath her bed: 
“The gold! the gold! oh! call him here to whom 
I gave it! Did he bear it to the King?” 
It chanced that lord stood near, and heard her words, 
The King, also, whose brow flushed red again, 
And waving back the lords, with reverent step, 
He came to Hilda's side, and said: ** Dear child, 
I had the gold again. I did not think 
To grieve thee.” But his words unheeded fell. 
The sweet blue eyes had closed, and, gasping low, 
“The King—oh! does he know I did not take 
The gold—his gold—”’ her gentle spirit fled. 
“ She wandered, thinking of that time the King 
Rode hither last, and threw her gold,”’ said one. 
* She was not wandering,”’ said the King, and laid 
The hand which bore the royal signet ring 
On Hilda's forehead for one second: ** Would 
To God she might have heard my voice !” 


With hand 
That trembled, then he shook the sparkling drops 
Of holy water on the maiden’s face, 
And turned away in silence. 


Grave, and still, 
And slow, the royal train wound down the path 
Whence scarce had died the echoes of the notes 
Of silver horns and shouts of glee. 


A year 

And day, since in his heart the King had said: 
“ Ah, me! my Queen should have such face as this, 

But never yet in palace have I seen 
A maid so fair!’ A yearand day! And now 
Once more the King rode on, apart and sad, 
Recalling how the flower-like face had turned 
To him in death, and thinking wearily 


6. How bitter fate it is to be a king. 





“REFORMATION” IN THE CATHOLIC 
JURA. 
By LEonaRD Woo.Lsey BAcon. 
SAIGNELEGIER, IN THE BERNESE JURA, } 
Sunday, April 26. i) 

OUR “owncorrespondent” hasspent astrange 

Sunday in search of the truth touching the so- 
called Catholic Reformation in Switzerland. The way 
of reaching this secluded corner of the earth is to go 
to Neuchatel, and from that charming, quaint old 
town—the New Castle of which is thirteen centuries 
old, and shows the mark of each of them, down to the 
superb restorations of the present—and to take the 
new switch-back railroad, unknown to tourists, which 
zig-zags up the flank of the Jura. The fair lake 
spreads out beneath you as you rise; the apparently 
high mountains on the other side shrink and dwindle, 
and the really high ones go towering higher and 
higher, till all the eastern and southern horizon is 
walled around with snowy peaks, and the remotest 
perspective is closed at last by the white pyramid of 
Mont Blane. You go tunneling through many dismal 
cliffs of ‘‘ Jurassic limestone,’ and come out presently 
at Chaux-de-Fonds, most prosaic and unpict iresque 
of faetory-villages, where every third house is a watch- 
factory, or if not, then a factory of watchmakers’ 
tools, and where, my dear sir, your Geneva watch was 
probably made before being sent down to Geneva to 
be marked with the name of an eminent firm. Here 
you reach the limit of railroading (the sphere of the 
guide-books had been passed before), and have re- 
course to the historic and obsolescent diligence. It is 
over-full already, but for a consideration the conduc- 
teur will vacate his lofty seat and admit you to be 
adsessor to the postillon. That man has not truly 
traveled who has not sometime made acquaintance 
with the postilion—with his glazed hat, his red jacket, 
his cruel whip and its tremendous snapper, with his 
hi-hi! his hia! his allez-bouge! and (in extreme emer- 
gencies) his houche! I regret to add, also, his sacr-r-e, 
and his gr-r-rand nom de dieu! We pass thrifty, neat, 


-new-looking villages, with well-kept churches and 


school-houses—they are in the Protestant canton of 
Neuchatel. We come to slovenly farms and Irish- 
looking hamlets; it is a signthat we have passed the 
boundary and are in the Catholic part of the canton 
of Berne. It is an open question stilt whether Prot- 
estantism makes people rich, or whether it is the de- 
ceitfulness of riches that makes a people Protestant; 
but all the statistivians of Europe are agreed that in 
the present state of society the Catholic styl of godli- 
ness is no longer profitable to all things, having com- 
pletely yielded to Protestantism the promise of the 
life that now is, leaving that of the life to come still in 
dispute. 

Saignelégier (you will find the name only in the very 
largest gazetteers) is one of the Irishest of these vil- 
lages. I had selected it as my first objective point for 
two reasons: first, it is reputed to be one of the most 
turbulent and intractable of all the parishes under the 
new régime ; and secondly, I had been much attracted 
by what I heard of the new curé. He was mentioned 
in the newspapers as from Alabama, in America, and 








had given proof that he had not studied in vain the 
principles of liberty in that favored region, by an- 
nouncing in the newspapers that if the police could 
not protect him from insult and attack he should take 
the matter into his own hands; and further, that if he 
caught any more of the Ultramontanes roulant round 
his premises at untimely hours of the night, he should 
shoot them on sight, not in his capacity as a minister 
of the gospel, but in his capacity as an American citi- 
zen. You can easily believe that upon minds accus- 
tomed only to the effete civilizations of the old world 
this energetic proceeding must have made a lively im- 
pression. 

In consequence either of this demonstration or of 
something else, the village was quiet enough when I 
arrived on Saturday afternoon. I strolled about the 
treeless streets, through the bare churchyard, into the 
empty church. The vestibule was paved with monu- 
ments of village worthies, and the crosses and banners 
for funeral processions stood along the aisle. On 
either side of the chancel, enthroned conspicuously 
upon an altar, was a handsome glass show-case, con- 
taining an elaborately dressed recumbent skeleton. 
Spangles, gold-lace and beads covered the waist and 
skirts, the bony feet were cased in embroidered slip- 
pers, and the hands in silk gloves, outside of which 
cheap rings hung loose about the fingers. Each of 
them held a pasteboard palm branch, and by the side 
of each lay a wooden sword. One was labeled St. 
Venustus, martyr, and the other St. Faustina, martyr, 
and they ought to be genuine, for it cost this poor lit- 
tle village, Iam told, about 15,000 francs to get them 
from Rome. 

My American brother serves two or three contigu- 
ous parishes, and after an early low mass in the 
church (at which he told me there would be nobody 
present) he had to leave for high mass and sermon at 
the next village. When I left my inn, at 814 a. m., I 
found a crowd dressed in black preparing for an im- 
portant funeral. But their old priest having been 
expelled from the country, and the new curé being 
held in horror, they were to bury their dead with a 
“civil interment,’ without religious rites. Parties of 
villagers in their Sunday array were straggling along 
the pleasant road that leads towards the French fron- 
tier. It was not easy to pity them their forced ex- 
change of the village church, with its dismal pictures 
and grizzly old skeletons, for the bright April woods, 
lighted up with all manner of blossoming trees, and 
carpeted with tender grass sprinkled with cowslips, 
daisies and primroses, and fragrant with the incense 
of violets. And when I reached the rendezvous, 
where perhaps a hundred of the village folk were 
assembled, with their brass band, waiting for the 
prayers to begin which they were not permitted to 
have in the village, I thought I had never seen a more 
cheerful, not to say jolly, company of martyrs. So 
far as concerns the appearance of happy resignation, 
there was not one of them but deserved to have his 
skeleton done up in spangles and gilt paper and set 
up in the church alongside of Sts. Venustus and Faus- 
tina. 

I could not stay to witness the worship. In fact, I 
lingered quite too long observing the people and the 
magnificent view that opened suddenly from the brow 
of the precipice where they were gathered. We looked 
down a sheer cliff of a thousand feet and saw the little 
river Doubs—a ribbon of bright water—and on its fur- 
ther bank the little French village and church of Gou- 
mois, Where mass was to be said by some of the exiled 
Swiss priests for the benefit of such of their late flock 
as might come to them. I made all haste down the 
steep foot-path and reached the church in the midst of 
the mass. It was said by a handsome young priest, * 
the “revoked ” vicar of Saignelégier, and the singing 
was by a choir of young children that had come from 
Les Pommerats, another Swiss village, to make their 
first communion. When mass was ended, their ‘“ re- 
voked”’ pastor, an infirm old man of seventy, climbed 
slowly up into the high pulpit on the side-wall of the 
church to preach the sermon. He stood for a moment 
wiping his spectacles, and you would not have sup- 
posed, looking into his dull, blank face, that he was 
about to burst forth with a torrent of thoughtful and 
impassioned eloquence—and in point of fact he was 
not going to do anything of the kind. He took for his 
theme the vanity of life and the importance of eterni- 
ty, and for half an hour droned and dawdled a stream 
of commonplaces broken only by occasional pauses in 
the attempt to remember his piece. But when he had 
finished, to his own evident relief, the old man fum- 
bled awhile in the pocket of his cassock for a bit of 
note-paper on which were written a few words of 
warning to his late flock, now left without a shepherd, 
to beware of the perils of schism and irreligion. And 
in the attempt to read this, the tears gathered on his 
wrinkled cheeks, his voice faltered and failed, and he 
tottered down the pulpit stairs weeping aloud. I for- 
gave him for his dull sermon. 

The crowd in the church dispersed in all directions, 
and the mountain paths leading towards various neigh- 
boring Swiss villages were enlivened with groups of 
wayfarers. I joined myself to a group of peasant chil- 
dren. They belonged in a village eight miles from 
Goumois, and two little boys who were among the new 
communicants had walked thither and back four times 
that week to attend the catechism by way of prepara- 
tion. ‘ Wasn’tit rather hard?’ they asked; ‘‘and to 
think that they should have sent off their good pastors 
and sent this canaille in the place of them! But the 
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boys had harried the intrus, the apostat, well at Saigne- 
légier, hadn’t they? And do you know that they have 
arrested one of the revoked curés, who had come back 
to his parish to minister to the sick, and have got him 
in prison?” I did not know it at the time, but have 
learned of it since through the papers. He was searched 
by the gens-d’armes, and the only sign of sedition about 
him was that he had got his snuff-box full of conse- 
crated wafers. Considering what the consecrated wa- 
fer is defined by the Roman Church to be, it does seem 
like horribly bad taste to pack a dozen of them into a 
snuff-box! 

1 passed the evening at the “ presbytére”’ or parson- 
age with my Alabama brother and an elderly Italian 
priest just installed in the next parish. Our talk was 
naturally of the state and prospects of the “ Liberal 
Catholic”? Church in Switzerland. It was idle to dis- 
guise that in this parish it had a bad lookout. In the 
other parishes which he served the new curé had friends 
and adherents. In one he had seventeen catechumens, 
But here, where he lived, he was almost isolated from 
intercourse. The insult and assault which he had met 
with at first had ceased. The old clergy, having used 
their influence to provoke breaches of the peace, had 
been ordered away. The right of meeting for separate 
worship, which was distinctly guaranteed to the Ultra- 
moutanes by the new law, had been suppressed as a 
meusure of police, when it was found that the congre- 
gations attacked and annoyed those who frequented 
the parish church. Order was completely restored by 
the temporary billeting of troopson the town. Every- 
thing is quiet now, and it needs only patience and 
pluck to bring about a good result. 

So seemed to think my Alabama brother. And I 
have no doubt that if patience and pluck are the vir- 
tues needed, he is just the man for the place. His 
preparation for the work is singular and providential. 
Having been once a Jesuit, he is now a presbyter of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in regular standing, 
but saying Latin masses ad interim in a Catholic par- 
ish. 1 mention this to the honor of the Episcopal 
Church, which is sometimes accused of an exclusive 
policy toward other denominations. 

To sum up my own first impressions from a single 
day’s observations in the Catholic Jura, the allegation 
of danger to the public peace, by the Bernese Govern- 
ment, as a reason for banishing nearly one hundred 
parish priests, and afterwards interdicting their ad- 
herents from meeting for worship, seems to me either 
a shameful confession of weakness or a dishonest pre- 
text for persecution; and the attempt to set up a new 
church without members promises no better result 
than to awaken and intensify a fanatical devotion to 
the proscribed church. The whole affair looks, at first 
sight, like own cousin to the legal establishment and 
propagation of Protestantism in Ireland, and likely to 
reach the same illustrious success. 

But since I began this letter I have seen this matter 
in some other aspects, which I will report in my next. 





THE DUTIES AND DANGERS OF 
a CHARITY. 
By GatL HAMILTON. 


SUPPOSE there is no higher authority on 

organized charities than Mr. Charles Loring Brace. 
He has devoted his life to practical benevolent work, 
and has connected his name with a system which com- 
mends itself to every one as striking at the very roots 
of the matter, and which has also received the con- 
firmation of brilliant actual success. Every child re- 
moved by Mr. Brace from the Slough of Despond to 
the Hills of Beulah is a double gift to the nation, since 
it is a subtraction from vice and an addition to virtue. 

His suggestions of the Lessons of Charity during the 

past winter in the Christian Union for April 8th do 
but voice the misgivings which, no doubt, every 
thoughtful person has vaguely felt. There is getting 
to be a certain glare and blare about our charities 
which may make the unskillful exult, yet cannot but 
make the judicious grieve. Possibly, too, it may in- 
crease the pecuniary results of our efforts, but in every 
other respect its influence can be only coarsening and 
hurtful. The indiscriminateness which accompanies 
it acts upon the poor themselves, and upon those who 
are just trembling on the brink of poverty, with a most 
uvuwholesome and enervating power. It undermines 
self-respect, removes the motives for independence, 
and creates more paupers than it relieves. 

There is, perhaps, no virtue so pleasant to practice 
and so difficult to practice wisely as the virtue of chari- 
ty. If logic is to be as unrelenting in affairs as it is in 

‘alvinism, people who could not earn their own living 
should starve. There is no way to teach providence 
except by letting persons suffer to the full the conse- 
quences of improvidences. If the young man will not 
go West and feed on the abundant wheat which his 
own hand raises, let him stay East and die for want of 
it. If the young woman will not become a skillful 
housewife, let her stoop her life out over the needle, 
If the thriving mechanic or factory workman will not 
lay up wages when business is good, let him see his lit- 
tle ones perish for lack of food when the mills are 
closed. Let men feel that fate is inexorable, and they 
will prepare to meet it. It is because they expect 
something to step in and shield them from the conse- 
quences of their own acts that they are so reckless of 
consequences. Mr. Brace gives direct testimony to 

aisend. Men last winter disdained labor through all 


the country-side, rejected fair wages and useful work, 
because New York offered them bed and board with- 
out either. Women disdained service and used with- 
out scruple the funds of charity to enable them to hold 
out against the demands of trade. Able-bodied pau- 
pers refused $15 a month with “‘keep.” Girls would 
not work at less than $14 and $20 a month, and would 
not go into the country at all. Suffering artisans re- 
fused to work at twelve shillings a day. With two 
hundred idle iron-puddlers on the list of a single soup- 
kitchen in New York, iron-puddlers had to be sent for 
from Pennsylvania. 

While now we cannot say that logic should in all 
cases be carried out to its extreme limit, we cannot 
read such statements as these without feeling that it is 
suicidal and imbecile not to use logic in charity as 
strictly as in business. We cannot lay down the law 
that he who cannot help himself is not worth being 
helped by others, since that contradicts the law of hu- 
manity and of the sacred Scriptures. But, surely, 
when men have proved themselves so incapable as to 
need assistance, the ussisting party has a right to dic- 
tate conditions and to enforce upon the weak the rules 
which have enabled itself to become strong. 

It is far easier to give a dollar to a poor man, ora 

thousand dollars to a soup-house, than it is to inquire 
into the sources of pauperism and the modes adopted 
for its removal. But itis to the last degree unpatriotic 
and unchristian. When a poor woman begs at your 
door, it is easier to give her food and clothing than it is 
to follow or accompany her to her own house to ascer- 
tain the truth of her story, to supply her with work, 
to teach her how to do it, and to put her in the way of 
becoming self-supporting. If the heedless, busy, or 
selfish giver is remonstrated with, he says, *‘ I would 
rather give to ten impostors than refuse one desery- 
ing,’ and hugs himself for a generous and benevolent 
man. But it is not necessary to do either. The over- 
worked lawyer or tired plumber may not be able to 
follow up every case of distress that presents itself to 
him, but it is as easy to delegate that duty to another 
as it is to delegate to another his charity soup instead 
of brewing the pottage himself. Money and wisdom 
will organize a harmless and beneficent charity as 
truly if not as easily as they will organize an injurious 
and unintelligent charity. In Boston beggary is 
against the law, and all persons are warned against 
bestowing money on beggars. Whoever does it knows 
at least that he is doing a work of supererogation, and 
cannot have the applause even of a darkened con- 
science. 
Unintelligent giving is so hurtful that its perpetra- 
tion should be made odious. It is giving pleasure to 
ourselves regardless of the injury we inflict on the re- 
ceiver or the stumbling-block we put in the way of 
those who are intelligently seeking his welfare. Sup- 
pose a great city trying to elevate its poor, to teach 
them the first principles of political economy, the pain- 
ful ways to honest work, the slow, sure rewards of 
skill, the unerring rules of supply and demand. Chari- 
ty is at its very best in doing this—and charity it is, 
since logic would do it only by starvation and suffer- 
ing. Whatever does it tenderly, without pay, without 
anguish, supporting while it teaches, is charity. He, 
then, who strikes across this lesson with some entirely 
irrelevant offer of free lodgings or free soup to all the 
needy tends to throw everything into confusion, and 
does harm instead of good. 

It seems to me that charity should always couple 
money with work for the able-bodied. It would be 
better that it should be useless work than that there 
should be no work at all. Whoever applies for money 
or soup let him be set to work at shoemaking, or any 
form of simple work, and paid wages as low as may be 
sufficient to keep him from want; and if the revenues 
of the business be insufficient to pay its expenses, let 
the deficit be met out of the charity fund; and if he 
will not work, neither shall he eat. If we could know 
the facts we should doubtless seldom find need of this. 
In our large country the supply of labor usually falls 
short of the demand. What we want is not shops for 
fictitious work, but, if necessary, the ability to trans- 
port and apply labor. It seems even that we do not 
need Bureaus to regulate such transportation, for they 
already exist. The two hundred iron-puddlers sipping 
the charity soup of New York were not unneeded 
laborers who should have been sent to empty Pennsyl- 
vania mills. On the contrary, the New York mills had 
to send to Pennsylvania for puddlers while these pau- 
pers fed at the public feeding-troughs. Mr. Brace ad- 
vertised largely that they were ready to send labor 
where capital was loudly calling for it, but labor re- 
fused to go. It preferred to stay in the city, to fatten 
on charity and herd with idleness and vice. This be- 
ing the case, I see no reason why the indiscriminate 
alms-giver in New York is not a malefactor—large or 
small, according to the scale on which he works. The 
real workers of the community are preyed upon by 
the idlers, and the rich help on their spoliation. The 
householders are deprived of the help which they 
ought to have in the kitchen, the manufacturers of 
the hands which should guide engine and loom, be- 
cause outsiders step in to drown the natural regula- 
tions of supply and demand in a swash of free soup. 

If the kind-hearted and the benevolent—the great 
majority of our self-supporting population—would 
either turn their gifts into the established channels of 
charity or acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
persons whom they wish to relieve, they would do all 





the good and feel all the pleasure whith they now do, 





without impoverishing themselves, without injuring 
the poor, and without deteriorating society. It would 
no longer be possible for ‘able-bodied paupers” to 
prey upon the industrious and self-respecting. In 
fact, the mere existence of such a class as “able-bodied 
paupers”’ in such a country as this is a reproach to our 
civilization. And that they should exist in and be 
supported by a city where girls refuse thirteen dollars 
a month besides their board, and where men refuse 
nine shillings a day, is a burden upon the worthy poor 
and the honest rich too great to be borne. Let charity 
be wise as well as kind. Let her help the incapable 
and not pauper the lazy or encourage the stubborn. 
As it is, this flower of our civilization shows a bad ten- 
dency to become a weed, and to overrun and over- 
shadow with itsrank mischief the ground which should 
be occupied by growths that are pleasant to the eye 
and good for food and to be desired to make one wise. 








SOME SMALL BIRDS AT HOME. 
By AuGustA LARNED. 


HERE is always some living creature found to 

: enjoy every aspect of the outer world. No ill 
wind but blows good to some little bird. When the 
summer tribes move out the winter tribes move in, 
and tent cheerfully amid the bare trees. Watch a 
company of snow-birds playing in a nook of the door- 
yard evergreens just before a storm. The gray canopy 
of cloud hangs low, the world holds finger on lip in 
that curious hush that precedes the first droppings of 
the snow. But the little creatures roll and caper, dip 
and dive, in an ecstacy of delight. They play with 
cold and frost and bitter wind as with a scolding 
nurse, kind-hearted and loving in spite of her bad 
temper. 

The snow-bird seems to have been created cut of 
shadows that lurk in the winter woods. Its half- 
mourning suit, sprinkled and edged with white, is in 
admirable harmony with the season. How strangely 
out of place would a red or yellow bird look amid the 
ghostly snow scene of a winter landscape. It would 
be as discordant to our sentiments as poppies or peo- 
nies laid upon a coffin. The little snow-bird is an ani- 
mated bit of winter, but it has the cheerful endurance, 
the jollity and fun that tingle about young bearts in 
northern latitudes. It has alsoa good deal of what 
we call character. Though it lives in family groups of 
twenty or more of its own kind, the nicest, most deli- 
cate personal etiquette is insisted on—the tiny creature 
will not tolerate one touch of rude familiarity, and 
when it is approached too near by its mates is said to 
give a very interesting exhibition of scorn. 

When the bitterest weather comes snow-birds con- 
trive snug little homes for themselves by boring into 
the sides of hay and grain stacks, the scattered seeds 
affording them a very good living; they also glean in- 
dustriously after many larger and stronger creatures, 
to which, from their very small stand-poinut in the uni- 
verse, they appear to look up with admiration and 
awe. 

In very severe winters, partridges, wild turkeys, and 
even tame barn-yard fowls good-naturedly allow the 
little snow-birds to live upon the crumbs that fall from 
their tables. They are as industrious collectors of 
broken bits as the beggar children that knock at our 
basement doors, and might be prettily caricatured, 
humbly petitioning the opulent Mr. Turkey Gobbler for 
his leavings. 

Though the snow-bird is songless, it is chatty and so- 
ciable, and so easy in its manners it has become the 
familiar friend of all country people. But a singular 
change takes place in its disposition as the breeding 
season approaches. Then, weighed down by a sense of 
its responsibilities, like the titmouse it retires to the 
innermost depths of thick evergreen forests, and its 
nest is hard to find. The winter of our discontent be- 
comes the gala season of this small creature, and God 
sends it joy when the world sits in gloom. 

As the snow-bird is made of winter shadow—sack- 
cloth and ashes—with a heart strangely at variance 
with its penitential garb, the little goldfinch seems 
moulded of summer sunshine. I remember a lonely, 
desolate road that seemed to be the promised land of 
this dear little summer friend. It was one of those 
purposeless bits of highway that do not lead anywhere 
in particular, are seldom used, and have but the slight- 
est excuse for existing. But though no thoroughfare 
to speak of, it was a road the fancy could travel very 
agreeably. It stretched on with the pathos that 
belongs to such solitary places, in some way like the 
outreach of a lonely, unsatisfied life. 

There were poor pasture grounds where cattle and 
sheep were feeding upon scant herbage between rock 
ledges and swampy places vividly green with an 
abundance of water plants, reeds and rushes, mint and 
dock, and the large blue flag in the midst of a shaggy 
wilderness of young bushes, and wild vines that crept 
over everything and concealed the dangerous nature of 
the boggy ground. This old road had a singular color- 
ing of sombre hues. Dark torn cloud masses seemed 
always shifting over it, and the hills wore a drapery of 
indigo, deep purple and invisible green. Even when 
the sun shone the bit of lonely highway was hardly 
cheerful. It hugged its sombre fancies and brooded 
over its wrongs. Along the tumble down wall grew a 
broken line of ragged cedars, advancing and retreating 

and straggling about like raw recruits. Here too flour- 
ished tall mulleins, roughened with buds like the fret 
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work of a gothic spire, and regal thistles expanding 
their broad crimson blossoms to the sun. A large col- 
ony of goldfinches had settled in this place, lured by 
the presence of water and an abundance of fgheir fa- 
vorite food. Nought cared they for the gaunt gray 
rock ledges cropping out like the bones of giants, or 
the unsmiling hills, or the stalking shadows, or the 
pool under the pines that seemed fit hiding place for 
the remains of a dark deed. They were happy as the 
day was long, singing in the cedars and flitting to the 
thistle tops, where their little sharp bills dexterously 
pulled the down from the stem and, untangling the 
seed, let it float away, and forever busy about nothing. 

This was the place to study an alluring picture of 
domestic life. The bustle and fuss, the admonitions, 
warnings and reproofs administered to the young birds 
by their elders and betters with flutter of golden wings 
and quick glancing of bright necks, the short fiigkts 
and little artless songs poured out in the intervals of 
family training and discussions, made this solitary bit 
of road thrill like a harp strung with life and melody. 

The young of the goldfinch follow their parents a long 
time, and feed from the old bird’s mouth until they 
learn the trick of gathering seeds for themselves. The 
nest is an exquisite little cup, composed of lichens 
glued together with saliva, and lined with the softest 
hair and wool. This fairy cradle is sometimes fast- 
ened to a low elder bush, and into it are dropped four 
or five little eggs, white tinged with blue, and mottled 
at one end with reddish-brown spots. The pater- 
familias is exquisitely pretty. He is brighter than 
his mate by that law of the bird kingdom which gives 
the finest feathers to the male. His rich lemon pium- 
age, fading into white, is beautifully striped with black 
about the head, tail, and wings. These little birds are 
very numerous in New York, but are not so often seen 
in New Englaud. 

Another branch of the finch family inhabited a lonely 
range of hills from which the timber had been burnt 
and cut away, leaving spectral tree-trunks, stripped 
of their bark and bleached white, and others black- 
ened and scarred by the tongues of flame that had 
come over them, licking off every green twig. In 
among the stumps and fallen logs was a wilderness of 
briers, young sumachs, the aspen that ‘suckers up”’ 
wherever it can gain a hold, and thickets of berry 
bushes and of the fox-grape. It was a shaggy lair set 
in the midst of billowy grass meadows, that tormed a 
cul de sac in the woods, entered by a farm-road, rut- 
ted deep by the hay-cart, and left to grow up to grass 
and bushes. Wild roses blossomed in among the 
stumps, and clusters of the life everlasting, and large 
patches of elecampane. 

This poor land, practically worthless, was joyfully 
taken possession of by the white-tbroated finch, and a 
populous summer city was built in among the furze 
and brambles. It is pleasant to think that no land, 
however barren, however much despised by man, but 
can make a happy home for wild creatures. 

This pretty little vagrant has a passion for bricrs, 
wild grapes, and the taller kinds of grasses. It forages 
about on stealthy wing for seeds, and the small berries 
on which it lives. There is no scolding or chattering, or 
pleasant gossip at home. When it sings, it flits away 
to tree tops at some distance from the place where its 
precious eggs lie hidden, and begins an enchanting 
ditty, that amid the silence and loneliness of its sur- 
roundings seems like a prayer stealing up from the 
heart of a hermit. 

This little bird has a pretty surtout of bright bay, a 
brownish tail, white bands upon the wings, and a 
white downy throat, which gives it its name. 

Once or twice in a lifetime, if you love birds, and are 
observant of their ways, you may hear the wood- 
thrush singing in the open, but its home is amid 
thick forest trees. The shade is so dear to it that it is 
said to perform its migrations without quitting the 
woods. Come with me down this woodsy path, that 
follows the course of a clamorous little stream, evi- 
dently running away from home in the wildest glee. 
Along its bank grows sassafras, the young bushes cov- 
ered with a multitude of tiny mittens. Here, in the 
season, you will find the ground whitened with the 
housitonix, and empurpled with wild violets. In some 
choice coverts, known only to the initiated, open 
white violets as fragrant as their foreign sisters, but 
rare as angels’ visits. Here, too, is the adder’s tongue, 
and the wild geranium, aad varieties of exquisite fungi, 
purple, orange, and rose, like gala pavilions, put up 
for some small woodland tribe. Here is the shadbush, 
and the wild columbine; and in May, when the dog- 
woods are out, the borders of the little stream look 
like garlands flung down from heaven. 

Where the brook makes a sudden turn, there is a 
little pool, dark and transparent, and colored like a 
moss agate. Two tall white pines rise upon the bank, 
with arms locked, like sons of Anak. They rise above 
all the surrounding wood until the crows, circling 
through their tops, look no larger than sparrows. Here, 
at evening, early in June, the wood-thrush sings its 
song—spilling and wasting its divine music as if not a 
whit more precious than any common peep, or chirp, 
or twitter in the bushes. It isasong not to be de- 
scribed, but you will know it by a trill, distinct, clear, 
mellow, most penetrating, almost human, unlike any 
other sound, going with singular directness to the 
heart. No other bird-note, with which I am ac- 
quainted, combines such depth of emotion with such 
perfect simplicity. The gentle wooing cadences of 
this dear little songster have been compared to the 





emotions of a lover. The clear, pure notes do not 
mount with the victorious exuberance of the meadow- 
lark, but they have a charming ease quite unparal- 
leled, and their dying harmonies are like the fading 
away of light, or color passing from a rosy cloud. 

The wood-thrush is the harmonious soul of our forest. 
A concert of these birds, when the dew is falling, with 
fresh odors from the sod, and sweet exhalations from 
the flowers, with sunset burnishing the tree trunks, 
and dropping wonderful films and webs of colored 
light through the branches, is a joy never to be for- 
gotten. 

The nest of this bird is often found on a low limb of 
the dogwood tree. It is cunningly made of dry leaves, 
lined and interlined, and holds four or five light-blue 
eggs. The bird, like most of our sweetest songsters, 
is plainly clad. Its head and back are a pale yel- 
lowish brown and orange, with light olive tail. The 
sides of the neck and breast are marked with large, 


roundish, brown or black spots. For this reason it is | 


sometimes called the spotted thrush. 





“T WANT IT YVESTERDAY.” * 
By Mrs. S. M. B. Prart. 


“ YOME, take the flower—it is not dead, 
/ Itstayed all night out in the dew.” 
*T] will not have it now,” he said; 
“IT want it—yesterday, I do.”’ 


“Tt is as red, it is as sweet—”’ 
With angry tears he turned away, 
Then flung it fiercely at his feet, 
And said; “I want it—yesterday |” 


As sullen and as quick of grief, 
Sometimes a lovelier flower than this 
T crush forever, scent and leaf; 
Then scent and leaf forever miss. 


It keeps its blush, it keeps its breath, 
It keeps its form unchanged, but I 
See in its beauty only death, 
Then drop it in the dust—and why? 


And why? Ah, Hand divine, I know— 
Forgive my childish pain, I pray— 
To-day yon Flower is fair; but oh! 
I only want it—yesterday. 





* The child’s expressions in the first two stanzas are, word for 
word, as spoken. 





A GUTENBERG IN ART. 
By Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING, 


Y journey to the little Alsatian village of 
Dornach, on the upper Rhine, took me through 
the grand old city of Strasbourg, whose cathedral is 
one of the richest repositories of medizeval art, which 
Prussian rapacity in the late war had nearly swept 
from the face of the earth. It is not my purpose in 
this paper to talk much of this magnificent Gothic 
temple and its huge trinket, the so-called *‘ astronom- 
ical clock ;”’ with its twelve lame apostles, and its crow- 
ing rooster, which got the influenza at least half a cen- 
tury ago. I read there the whole history of Gothic 
architecture, from its birth in the basilica to its deca- 
dence in the fifteenth century, and I saw there the 
glass coloring of four centuries represented. But the 
chief feature is in the wonderful sculptures of the 
grand central portal, which were executed by Sabina 
the daughter of Erwin of Steinbach, in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. If you ever go there make 
a pause before this marvelous carving, and buy a pho- 
tograph of it to carry back to America, as a memento 
of the possibilities of woman even in a barbaric age. 

On my way from the cathedral to the almost equally 
interesting Church of St. Thomas, I crossed the Place 
Gutenberg, in which stands a fine bronze statue of the 
great inventor of printing, who made his first experi- 
ments in Strasbourg in 1436. The bas-reliefs on this 
monument are & more entertaining study than the 
central figure itself. They contain many portraits of 
great historic interest, among which that of Franklin 
is conspicuous. The entire conception is worthy of 
a master mind. Around the great inventor are gather- 
ed representatives from every benighted race paying 
him grateful adoration. Swarthy Africans prostrate 
themselves before him and kiss his feet in worshipful 
loyalty; for he is the great emancipator whose brave 
thought will by and by tet them all out of jail. 

I have seen this same ereat man done in bronze in 
other cities of Europe, but in none that I now remem- 
ber more felicitously than here in this noisy market- 
place, where, on the morning of my visit, the vener- 
able form of the world’s great benefactor was sur- 
rounded by an army of peasant women crying up 
their cabbages, when one would think they ought to 
have been down on their knees, every soul of them, 
praising God that through the great spirit symboiized 
there it was made possible for every cabbage-seller to 
be a king or queen on the earth. 

I had a great errand on my heart and hands for our 
dearly beloved Vassar College—the most character- 
istic American institution on the Western Continent— 
and so hastening back to thg@.eathedral to see the 
twelve lame apostles strike the hour of noon, and hear 
the evangelical rooster crow, I had just time to catch 
the train for Dornach, which is about two-thirds of 
the distance on the line from Strasbourg to Basle, 
Accidentally I got a third-class ticket, but I was glad 





of it; for it brought me, on the journey, into the society 
of the Alsatian peasants, and I had full opportunity to 
talk over with them the sad story of their alienation 
from their dearly loved Fatherland. All the harps in 
Alsace are hung on the willows. The men scowl and 
mutter curses, and the women put on sable garments. 
In Mulhausen, an Alsatian city, of about seventy or 
eighty thousand inhabitants, I could not find a concert 
of music nor any sign of a theater. The French will 
not come there to sing and play, and when the Ger- 
mans come they are greeted with empty benches. If 
Napoleon had marched into Berlin, instead of Will- 
iam’s marching into Paris, probably a slice of the 
Rhine country on the German side would have been 
annexed to France; aud so the afflicted people in this 
border-land must accept their fate as well as they can; 
but Iam heartily sorry for them, and know of a truth 
that they deserved better of their conquerors, and that 
four generations will not obliterate the bitter memo- 
ries which to-day are as abundant in Alsace and Lor- 
raine as grass on a prairie. 

Doruach would never be noticed on the atlas, and 
I was obliged to take quarters in Mulhausen, the next 
station on the railroad, because there was not a decent 
inn to be found in the village. And yet Dornach con- 
tains the largest photographic establishment in the 
world, and, in my quest for a gallery of art-history for 
Vassar, there was not a capital in Europe which could 
furnish ready to hand sucha mass of valuable material 
as this insignificant little town. 

Here for many years has lived Adolphe Braun (pro- 
nounced Brown, not Brawn). In early life he took to 
the trade of photography in a small way, and little by 
little he wove his net to such dimensions as to take in 
almost every object of artistic interest in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

By some means, I know not how, he got hold of a 
valuable discovery in his art, by virtue of which his 
photographs become prints as well, and are faithful in 
line and fadeless in color. He keeps one hundred men 
constantly at work, and turns out from two to three 
thousand pictures every day. Almost everything in 
the photographic line he makes; but the specialty, 
which has given him fame, and entitles him to the 
everlasting gratitude of the civilized world, is the re- 
production in indelible form of the great masterpieces 
of art which are found in the galleries of Europe. As 
literature for a thousand years was imprisoned in 
cloisters, so has art for centuries been imprisoned in 
the few great museums of Europe. But we have come 
upon a New Testament dispensation, and it is possible 
now for every school and college in America to possess 
faithful copies of the immortal masterpieces of the 
chisel, the brush, and the pencil, and every boy and 
girl in their teens may know Phidias, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and the rest of the “great cloud of wit- 
nesses,’ by a sight of their great deeds. 

What charmed days were those which I spent in this 
great conservatory of the genius of the ages. Out of 
eleven thousand copies of great masters I selected some- 
thing over seven hundred, which will soon be off on 
their blessed mission over the sea. I am afraid you 
would not believe me if I should tell you how small a 
sum I paid for this gallery, which will not lose its worth 
in a century. I will just say that many an American 
has paid more money for a single landscape with bad 
perspective than I paid for these seven hundred fac 
simile copies of one hundred and fifty of the greatest 
masters of all time. 

For a single typical illustration: There was a little 
drawing which Rembrandt once made, and sold for one 
hundred florins. Within a few years past this same 
little drawing was sold for thirty thousand francs; and 
I bought an exact copy of it, line for line, which could 
not be distinguished from the original except by the 
freshness of the paper on which it is printed, for some- 
thing less than eight frances. Do not think then that 
itisextravagant phrase when I call this modest Alsatian 
in his humble village another Gutenberg, only in the 
domain of art instead of that of literature. If he were 
mere money-maker who were striving only to fill his 
own purse with his wonderful discovery I could not 
order my pen to such words of praise. But he is far 
from that; and though an increasing popular appetite 
for art is bringing to his enterprise a liberal return, 
yet, as I read the man, his main thought is not for 
lucre but for the best culture of mankind. And I 
should not at all wonder if by and by some grateful 
and proud city or town in his native province should 
build a bronze memorial of his signal service to the 
race, with bas reliefs of adoring pagans on its panels. 

STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG, April, 1874., 





HAPPIness IN DutTy.—Pleasures which involve 
no duties are to be suspected. We must not buy the 
right to enjoy by fidelity to duty, but find our real 
happiness in duty, though we may seek refreshment 
elsewhere. Milton says: 

“Sense of Pleasure 
We may well spare out of life, and live content; 
Which is the happiest life.”’ 


But, I imagine, few young persons would agree with 
him. A stream always among woods or in the sun- 
shine is pleasant to all and happy in itself. Another, 
forced through rocks and choked with sand, under 
ground, cold, dark, comes up able to heal the world.— 
Mrs. Lowell. 
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AFTERNOON IN THE HARBOR. 
By Mary B. DopGeE. 


oo sun-lit water’s widened plane, 
White-streaked in woven lines 
By busy ships, my pencil fain 
Would picture while it shines; 
But scarce the point is dipped in light 
Ere falls a shade of coming night. 


At night my soul the outline holds, 
But vagrant memory, 

Less clear than vision was, unfolds 
No likeness of the sea; 

Rather, fair thought in half-eclipse 

Mysterious moves as do the ships. 


Again and still again I gaze, 
As oftentimes before, 
And long with fitting word to praise 
The light from shore to shore, 
That makes a joy of sea and sky, 
And meljows all that passes by. 


Mellows the smoke-wreaths as they speed, 
Up-tossed from puflings gray, 

While snowy sails advance, recede, 
In ever graceful way— 

Fair spirits, moving one by one, 

Aglow with glamour of the sun. 


This near one seems a gentle girl, 
That Zephyrus might decoy; 
And that, so calm, no sudden whirl 
Of wind, touched to destroy, 
Could swerve it from a patient bent 

Of regal aim, omnipotent! 


And yet we know the weaker thing 
May by the storm be past, 

The while the stauncher by its wing 
Upon the rocks is cast. 

Ah, who, but One, can understand 

The wrecks that sadden sea and land? 


But now, with clear, warm light above, 
And warm, white mists below, 
And shimmering colors interwove 
Of pennants’ wavy flow, 
There is no hint upon the sea 
Of aught but sun-born harmony. 


The purpling skies, whose mirrored tints 
Gladden the water's face, 
Reveal a two-fold charm that hints 
Of love’s responsive grace ; 
But ere the dream in shape is caught, 
Soft shadows fall—the change is wrought. 


And wherries plying to and fro, 
And anchored ships that lie 
Unsheathed to greet the evening slow 
That creeps athwart the sky, 
Speak only of a quiet deep, 
Of restful homes and peaceful sleep. 


No longer strives my soul to paint 
The light it would unfold, 

Yet silent, knows no gold may faint 
But wakes to purer gold, 

And that the harbor’s rounded praise 

But sinks to swell in newer days. 








THE CONDITIONS OF GODS HELP. 
By RvstIicvs. 


F anything on earth needs help it is human 
nature. We begin lowest and go highest. The 
distance, therefore, from our inception to our perfec- 
tion is the'greatest which any creature has to pass over. 
And the way is not broad, and smooth, and sloping, 
but steep, rough, and narrow. All this God has or- 
dained. 

Has God also ordained that, in our painful and 
perilous passage from our first to our final estate, we 
shall have help from him ?—all the help we need, just 
when and where we need it? We, who are but imper- 
fect earthly parents, would so help our children if we 
could; and if we, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to our children, shall not our Father who is in 
heaven give good things to his children? Hefeeds the 
fowls and arrays the lilies, and we are much better 
than they. 

Men ought not, therefore, to doubt that God will 
help them; there is no good reason for such a doubt. 
They do doubt, however, and their doubt often leads 
them, through despair, to destruction. Multitudes of 
men believe, and they are often taught by their relig- 
ious teachers to believe, that God will not help them 
until they begin to love, and serve, and trust him. 
This condition of help seems to them, in their inex- 
perience, most reasonable, and they believe that they 
can readily comply withit. But when men undertake 
such compliance they do not succeed—they find that, 
unaided, they cannot accomplish what they considered 
so reasonable a task. It is just at this point that many 
a man suffers shipwreck concerning his faith in God’s 
help, ‘and sinks either into despair, or, into what is 
equally bad, a rational indifference. 

Now it seems to me that there are some very plain 
and very practical things which may be said to such 
men—things which would show them that indifference 
is not rational, and despair not necessary. 

To love, and serve, and trust in God is not the con- 
dition precedent to but the result consequent upon 
divine help. The man who is able to love and serve 
his God has already been helped—extensively helped. 
This is undeniable; no Christian teacher will pretend 
todenyit. It is very plain, therefore, that God’s help 
comes to men before they do aught to earn it; it is 


-. 





plain that it is not our merit that brings, but God’s 
mercy that sends us aid. This confessed truth is often 
strangely forgotten by those who know it perfectly 
well. 

But God’s mercy is not the only condition of divine 
help. There is another condition which must exist in 
men themselves. The human condition, however, is 
not meritorious, as men have so often carelessly be- 
lieved; it amounts only to the opening of a channel 
through which God’s help can come to men. In the 
matter of salvation from wickedness and weakness, 
he who will not work cannot be helped. Soul-purifi- 
cation and soul-enlargement are possible to us only by 
soul-striving. This is another very trite but very im- 
portant truth. Although, therefore, God is full of help 
for humanity, and although he does not require men 
to earn his aid, but longs, with perfect parental love, 
to lend his heart and hand to every son of God and 
son of man on earth, yet he cannot give his aid any 
farther or any faster than men are prepared to re- 
ceive it. If men, with hands at work and hearts up- 
lifted, will strive to save themselves from sin, God’s 
helping hands will uphold their hands, and his holy 
heart will inspire their hearts. If men will struggle to 


|] work out their own salvation God will be sure to work 


inthem. But if they will not work, though his mag- 
nanimous mercy is as high as heaven and deeper than 
hell, he cannot help them. Men are not mechanisms. 
If they were God could deal with them as such. Men 
are minds and hearts, and can be moulded only 
through their own thought and feeling. 

But God’s disposition to help men cannot be appre- 
ciated till it is understood that he is never satisfied 
simply with helping those who are prepared to receive 
his help. He is also striving to excite in all others 
such self-exertion as shall render them, too, capable of 
receiving his aid. Indeed it is the well known truth of 
experience that the preparation of the heart to receive 
divine assistance is always from the Lord. It is an 
established truth that God, by all the experiences 
which men are made to pass through, by all their joys 
and sorrows, and by all their doings and bearings, is 
trying to prepare them to be helped. Also by his 
spirit, which is forever brooding over the world, is he 
seeking to stimulate men to spiritual activity in order 
that he may be able to work with them for their salva- 
tion. Ashe is nowstriving, by the combined influences 
of sun and earth, to wake into activity the germs of 
fruits and flowers that lie listless in the ground, in 
order that, by their aroused activities, they may be 
prepared to receive, for their full development, the 
wealth of the summer’s sun; so, by his earthly dis- 
cipline, and by his heavenly inspiration, he is at all 
times seeking to arouse in men such activities as shall 
enable’ them to receive his free help, in such measure 
as they need, in order to grow up to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ. This is all that 
could be expected, or asked for, even of perfect pa- 
rental love. 

Now, in the light of these plain truths, where is the 
difficulty in obtaining help of God? What right have 
men to say, ‘There is no help for us in God”’? That 
is falsehood and blasphemy against anxious, patient, 
helpful love. As well might the buried germs of 
flowers say, ‘“‘ There is no sunlight for us.” 

Divine help is awaiting every man—all the divine 
help he needs and can receive. God, the life-giver, 
is at the service of men. The only complaint which 
can be justified in the case is that which God makes 
against men. ‘‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye may 
have life.” 

Whosoever then will be helped of God, let him begin, 
with heart uplifted, to struggle against his easily 
besetting sins, and he will surely be helped. His help, 
however, will not supersede effort; rather it will in- 
tensify and sustain his effort. Men must work out their 
own salvation—not alone, indeed, but still they must 
work it out. And if any man finds himself disposed 
to work away from weakness, and wickedness, toward 
the perfect manhood, his disposition is the best proof 
possible that God is disposed to work in him to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure; for man’s disposi- 
tion to work is only a divinely created opportunity 
for God to work. 








PROFESSOR HODGE ON DARWINISM. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


HE appearance, almost simultaneously, of 
two books on Darwinism, by Professor Hodge, 
of Princeton, and Chancellor Winchell, of Syracuse, 
affords significant indication of the attitude towards 
this subject maintained by American Christians. The 
books represent the two wings of thechurch. Neither 
of them advocates Darwinism; neither of them is at 
all important by reason of new arguments against 
Darwinism. Both deal with its relations to theism. 
Of Chancellor Winchell’s work, a word may be said, 
perhaps, on another occasion. At present, I venture 
to offer a few comments on tbat of the distinguished 
Princetonian. 

Professor Hodge's ability as a reasoner and writer 
needs no certificate from the critics. It might be ques- 
tioned whether the discussion of a purely scientific 
question is within his reach. But he has undertaken 
to discuss, not a scientific question, but a point in 
exegesis. Given, the literature of Darwinism, what is 
Darwinism? This sentence, the latter clause of which 
is the title of his book, expresses the scope of the essay. 





When he goes beyond this line, he contributes nothing 
new to the discussion. Within the line, he has furnish- 
ed a clear, direct, and powerful arraignment of Dar- 
winism as atheistical. He does not trouble himself to 
state the theories of Darwin fully. Mr. Darwin might 
complain that his hypotheses of sexual selection and 
pangenesis are quite ignored, and that he is classed as 
a follower of Herbert Spencer, whose philosophy of 
evolution he does not accept. The aim of Professor 
Hodge is to show, by passages from Darwin’s works, 
and still more by passages from the works of infidel 
writers who praise Darwin, and of Christian writers 
who oppose him, that the doctrine of natural selection 
is subversive of belief in God and in Christianity ; that 
it denies design in creation and leads to practical 
atheism. The argument is conducted with as much 
courtesy as is consistent with the use of the odium 
theologicum as & Weapon. 

Its fatal weakness is one which Prof. Hodge should 
be the last to overlook; it ignores the facts of human 
consciousness. It is quite futile to demonstrate to 
Christian Darwinists (of whom there are a great many) 
that they are atheists. They know they are not 
atheists—and that ends the discussion. I say Prof. 
Hodge should be the last to commit this oversight; 
first, because this appeal to consciousness in behalf of 
spiritual truths is his own familiar weapon; and 
secondly, because he had this point, one would think, 
sufficiently impressed upon him during the New York 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, when he triumph- 
antly cornered a modest stranger from Africa, who 
had ventured to declare, as a botanist, his adhesion to 
Darwinism. The Professor advanced on that occasion 
the spear of Ithuriel, at the touch of which the mons- 
ter of atheism would, of course, stand revealed. 
What he wanted to know was, whether the gentleman 
believed in God; and, lo! the stranger turned out to 
be a Christian missionary, quite orthodox, who had 
been preaching the Gospel to the heathen all his life. 

In fact, Darwinism, like every other scientific 
theory of the universe of life, may be held by atheists, 
and will then be atheistic; or it may be held by Chris- 
tians, and will then be Christian. Whether it is to be 
accepted or not must be settled on scientific evidence, 
that is, by bringing the facts face to face with the hy- 
pothesis offered to explain them. But if it could ex- 
plain all the facts (as it certainly has not done yet), it 
would be accepted, exactly as were the hypotheses of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton. Prof. Hodge calls 
the theory that the earth moves, a fact, and the theory 
that man is related by descent to other animal types 
a mere explanation or inference. ‘The facts,” he 
says, ‘‘are from God; the explanation from men.” 
This curious logic merely proves that whenever a hy- 
pothesis is sufficiently old and well-supported, Prof. 
Hodge will call it a fact, accept it as from God, and 
declare that “no religious man doubts’”’ it. 

There are significant admissions in this essay, that 
evolutionism, (though not Darwinism), may be held 
by religious men. The theory of evolution, as Prof. 
Hodge must be aware, involves, equally with all other 
theories of the origin of species by descent, the relation- 
ship between men and monkeys which is the béte noir 
of so many estimable people. It forces a new inter- 
pretation of the fall of Adam and the origin of sin. It 
is as destructive as any other philosophy of the forms 
of many Calvinistic doctrines, though the great facts 
of human sin, need, and redemption are above and be- 
yond them all. Why he should make any concessions 
to it, it is difficult to say. He seems to use the term 
evolution loosely, to cover the whole brood of deriva- 
tion-theories; and thus he narrrows his arraignment 
of Darwinism to little more than a strife about a word. 
One has only to say: “‘Iam not a Darwinist; Iam an 
evolutionist,’’ and one slips easily away from the Pro- 
fessor’s grasp. Nay, it appears that the door isalready 
open; for the Professor declines to charge even that 
Darwin is, in the evil sense, a Darwinist! 

But Darwinism, he says, denies the teleological argu- 
ment, and excludes design from creation. This propo- 
sition can be established, just as many a dogma in 
theology has been established, by verbal quotations. 
In this work, Prof. Hodge is at home; he handles Dar- 
win-texts in a masterly way, and it must be confessed 
that he proves his case, in one sense. Darwin certainly 
says what the Professor says he says. But to what 
does this denial of design, involved in the theory of 
natural selection, amount? It is no more nor less than 
the rejection of the old method of explaining the rela- 
tions between natural phenomena by the easy but 
audacious assumption of understanding the motives 
of the ereator. Everything was assumed to be perfect 
in its place, and to have sprung perfect from the hand 
of God. In a high sense, this is indeed true, and the 
last result of all philosophy and science. In the sense 
commonly held, it is not only contrary to facts (as, for 
instance, in the organic world, of the migration, dis- 
tribution, competition, modification and extinction of 
species), but it has proved mischievous in misleading 
the student of the works of God. Science being ex- 
clusively an inquiry into secondary causes, the hasty 
spring to an absolute first cause has led too often to 
the overlooking of those agencies which by searching 
can be found out. 

Take, for instance, the fact that the maximum densi- 
ty of water is below its freezing point. Foralong time 
men are content to accept this as an anomaly, inter- 
posed by a wise Providence into the scheme of nature, 
in order that ice might form on the top instead of the 
bottom of a river, and thus the convenience of man 
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might be served. Certainly this fact has made it possi- 
ble to inhabit zones further from the equator than 
would otherwise be the case. But a deeper study of 
the order of nature has revealed other substances 
which possess the same peculiarity; and Dalton has 
plausibly explained the phenomenon on the atomic 
theory. These inquiries into the cause and relations of 
the observed fact have spoiled some rhetorical passages 
in lectures and sermons; but it is the folly of man, not 
the wisdom of God, that has suffered defeat. 

Before Lavoisier demonstrated the indestructibility 
of matter, the chemist could not make a complete 
analysis. There was, under various forms of scientific 
dogma, a sort of assumption of miraculous interfer- 
ence in his work. Something was destroyed or gener- 
ated in his alembic. Now, he is able to catch and 
weigh all the elements which he has separated. Vulgar 
wonders have ceased from his categories; but the 
higher wonder of majestic, uniform, all-pervading law 
—is that less divine? 

In a similar spirit, Mr. Darwin undertakes to show 
adequate secondary causes for the existing phenomena 
of specific differences among plants and animals. He 
undertakes to explain how they came to be as they are. 
With a candor which his opponents praise more than 
they imitate it, he confesses the incomplete nature of 
his evidence, and the suggestive, rather than conclu- 
sive, nature of his hypothesis. His facts are universally 
admitted; and although it cannot be claimed that his 
three great agencies of natural selection, sexual selec- 
tion and pangenesis have proved adequate to explain 
the facts, it is certain that the first two exist and are 
influential upon life. Above all, itis possible that the 
present renewed activity of investigation may discover 
laws now unknown, completing the circle, and enabling 
the biologist to analyze the forms and functions of 
organic species, as the chemist analyzes compounds, 80 
that nothing shall be lost. Whatthen? Will the pur- 
pose of the Creator be impugned or denied, or will the 
good people who thought they knew all about it con- 
fess that their “‘ teleology ’’ was merely the audacity 
of ignorance? 

The atheistic tendencies of the age are indeed to be 
lamented. No sincere Christian can look without pro- 
found sorrow upon the spectacle of so many earnest 
and honest leaders of thought, casting away the eternal 
truths of spirit together with the outworn forms of 
philosophy that clothed them—sacrificing the precious 
promises, consolations, guides and warnings of revela- 
tion, merely because human interpretations have been 
set up as barriers against reason andtruth. The fault, 
however, is on both sides. There are too many con- 
troversialists, whose joy is to crowd the adversary into 
an odious position. Professor Huxley wishesall clergy- 
men would be ‘‘ consistent,” like the Roman Catholics 
(as he conceives them) and thoroughly oppose science, 
s0 that he might have a clearly-drawn battle—and an 
easier victory. Orthodox theologians seem to wish in 
return, that people who do not agree with them would 
“come out,’’ as they did in the good old times, and 
soundly abuse religion. Doubtless there will be plenty 
on both sides to give and take the challenge; but 
neither science nor religion will be the gainer. 

Meanwhile, nothing embarrasses and irritates the 
extremists so much as the attitude of those quiet folk 
who decline to be read out of the church on the one 
hand, or to cease from following science on the other. 
They keep pace with every inquiry; they criticise 
scientific demonstrations without appealing to inter- 
pretations of Moses; they don’t seem to be afraid of 
any truth—what will you do with them, Professor 
Huxley? They profess to be Christians, and they live 
Christian lives—what will you do with them, Professor 
Hodge? 





THE CZAR IN ENGLAND. 


By GrorGe M. Tow .e. 


HE journey of the Czar Alexander from St. 
Petersburg to England has a significance which 
is political as well as social—perhaps, indeed, it is more 
political than social. Ostensibly, it is the visit of an 
Imperial father to his newly-wedded only daughter, 
the favorite of his household. The Czar is affectionate 
and domestic, and it is well-known that there is some- 
thing peculiarly tender in his love for the Princess 
Marie. But probably the grave reasons of state have 
had, at least, as much to do with his long jaunt as the 
desire to see for himself how the young wife fares in 
her new home. Fond of travel, the Czar has seen 
more, perhaps, of foreign lands than any of his bro- 
ther sovereigns. He is familiar with every leading 
European statesman; and with every foreign capital; 
and has more than once acted as his own diplomatist 
in questions affecting general European interests. 

It is more than twenty years since the London popu- 
lace has had the oppotunity of welcoming, with lusty 
British cheers and a lavish display of bunting, a sove- 
reign of the House of Romanoff. Shortly before the 
Crimean War, the austere Nicholas, pondering then 
his hereditary task of conquering Constantinople, and 
establishing the capital of the Greek Church on the 
sunny shores of the Bosphorus, paid a memorable 
visit to Victoria and Albert. His appearance, proud 
and sombre, in the London streets, was a “sensation ”’ 
only surpassed by that created when, last year, the 
Shah-in-Shah, glittering with his far-famed diamonds, 
rode amid the curious thousands.—Feted and banquet- 
ed with what magnificence England could display, 





Nicholas still moved among his English hosts with con- 
straint and misgiving, for the clouc of war already 
brooded, and no one knew better than the Emperor 
how soon he should be forced to respond to the hospi- 
tality of the Queen with a bold defiance to war. 
Nicholas returned to Russia to startle the world with 
his decree of agression against the Turks; the answer 
of England and France was prompt and unmistak- 
able; MacMahon raising the tricolor on the topmost 
tower of the Malakoff and the Treaty of Paris were the 
denouement of the long and lurid drama of the 
Crimea. 

Times have greatly changed since a supreme lord of 
Muscovite, Cossack, and Tartar landed on English 
shores. France, the arbiter of Europe when Nicholas 
paid his visit, is crushed amid an overwhelming mis- 
fortune. A new power has arisen and become predomi- 
nant. The Treaty of Paris, which shut out Russian 
war-ships from the Euxine, and so paralyzed Russian 
ambition in the direction of the Sublime Porte, has 
been torn to shreds; and to-day men-of-war, bearing 
the standard of the Black Eagle, float almost within 
sight of the gilded domes and glittering pinnacles of 
Constantinople. 

The Czar is the nephew of the German Emperor; and 
singularly unlike his haughty father Nicholas, who was 
a Russian of Russians, he is enthusiastically German in 
character and tastes. Alexander is the close and fa- 
miliar friend of William; the most intimate personal 
and political relations unite these two great poten- 
tates, who combined are simply invincible. England’s 
old ally is in the dust; looking abroad upon the Conti- 
nent, she cannot discern a single power which would 
or could enact with her over again the Crimean drama. 
More than this, Russia has been, since the day when 
the proud heart of Nicholas was broken by the fatal 
news from Sebastopol, steadily pursuing his destiny as 
marked out well nigh two centuries ago by Peter the 
Great. Khiva is hers, and Khokand, and Bokhara, 
and Samarcand, and even Kashgar. This means vol- 
umes to England. From Samarcand, it is said, the 
lofty, snow-capped range of the Hindoo-Koosh is some- 
times distinctly visible; and beyond the Hindoo-Koosh 
lies the Punjab, and south of the Punjab, Bengal. Peter 
the Great used to talk of Bengal as the center of the 
Russo-Asian Empire of the future; Bengal is at this 
moment the most precious jewel in Victoria’s most 
precious diadem. The power of the Queen of England 
waxes ten-fold greater when it broadens into that of 
the Empress of India. 

The Czar Alexander, then, in visiting England, finds 
himself tete-a-tete with his most formidable rival in 
the Orient. As the sovereigns sit at the frugal lunch- 
table at Windsor, the room will contain the probable 
master or mistress of European dominion in the East. 
As Alexander is politely reminded of the memorable 
visit of his august father in those very places, will he 
recall the cloud that made that visit one of singular 
and strange sombreness? Will he ask himself whether 
a new cloud does not even now lower upon his own 
situation as the guest of the same hostess? 

It must be remembered that the Government of 
Russia, despite recent reforms, is still an almost purely 
personal and autocratic one. The will of the Czar is 
still almost supreme. Hence everything depends upon 
the individual character of the man who for the time 
wields thi3 absolute sway. It happens that Alexander 
is as mild and peaceable in disposition as his father 
was stern and warlike, No two men could display 
characteristics in more signal contrast. Nicholas loved 
war, and was fully impressed, not only with the divine 
source of his despotic authority, but the political 
sacredness of the mission which was Peter the Great’s 
most impressive injunction and bequest to his succes- 
sors. His was the grim and unbending, the semi-bar- 
barie Cossack nature, which threw to the winds 
every consideration except the glory and aggrandize- 
ment of his race. Alexander, with his strong-minded, 
sentimental German mother, his assiduous German 
training, his culture of letters and the arts, is prone to 
the ways of peace, and has had the less imposing but 
more meritorious glory of emancipating the serfs in- 
stead of unfurling the Black Eagle on Southern seas. 

His visit to England is not, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, a visit of defiance, shadowed by gloomy fore- 
boding. The whole tenor of his life indicates that he 
will choose the path of reconciliation and harmonious 
rivalry rather than that of deflance and war. New 
ties—ties to which Nicholas was wholly a stranger— 
bind him to British royalty. To Nicholas such a tie as 
a marriage connection would not have weighed the 
weight of a hair in the balance against his grim ambi- 
tion. Alexander, however, is the family man par ez- 
cellence of living sovereigns. His devotion to his wife 
and children bas often been ‘the subject of eulogistic 
comment. His preference for the home circle at the 
Winter Palace to the pageantry of troops and the 
sturdy pleasure of military exercise is well known. 
War is as distasteful as a quiet career of peace and 
progress is grateful to him. By character and educa- 
tion he is in far more sympathy with the western civ- 
ilization than was the Czar Nicholas. Indeed, he has 
imperilled his throne by the opposition which he has 
continued to offer to the rash military projects of those 
who have surrounded him. It is no secret that both 
his next brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, and his 
eldest son and heir, the Grand Duke Alexander, sup- 
ported by a large majority of the ancient Russian no- 
bility, have constantly urged the adoption of a vigor- 
ous aggressive pocy southward. They have placed 





themselves at the head of the “Old Russia” party— 
the party which, ignoring all internal progress and de- 
velopment, profess the exclusively military object of 
fulfilling the ambition of Peter the Great. The Czar 
has steadfastly interposed the obstacle of his supreme 
will to such designs, and has been rewarded by more 
than one plot to banish him from the throne and sup- 
ply his place by a more warlike sovereign. 

It is not, then, perhaps, an exaggerated hope that the 
result of his journey to London, just as the glamor of 
the royal honeymoon is fading out, may have the re- 
sult, if any, of postponing for a while the evil day 
when these mighty European powers shall come into 
collision in the very valleys whence their common 
Aryan ancestry migrated to spread and thrive over a 
new continent. He cannot but be impressed by the 
evidences of English prowess which bristle in the eyes 
of every one who floats down the Thames. He may 
not, like his renowned predecessor Peter, visit the 
dockyards and ship-building with the eager curiosity 
which belonged to one who was a mechanic as well as 
an Emperor; but he can scarcely pass from palace to 
palace without being impressed by the reserved might 
with which, in case of a war, he would have to con- 
tend. 

But whatever the result of his impressions, the fruit 
of his interviews with English royalty and English 
statesmen, or the course of his subsequent policy, the 
truce between England and Russia can at best be but 
a temporary one. In course of time a warlike and 
ambitious Czar is destined to succeed the present re- 
fined and peace-loving monarch. Meanwhile the res- 
pite which his reign has given to the Empire will have 
renewed, increased, and systematized its strength. 
While he has refrained from complications, he has 
been impelled, with many admirable political and so- 
cial reforms, to extend lines of railway, add to fortifi- 
cations, establish new military posts, maintain a great 
standing armament, and provide his army with the 
most improved weapons of late invention. He has, 
moreover, secured a foothold in Toorkistan and Chi- 
nese Tartary which will in all probability be used to 
vigorous advantage by a not distant Russian genera- 
tion. By sedulously developing Russian trade, he has 
given the national ambition another powerful motive 
for Eastern conquests; and the prize of the possession 
of the great highways to China must be one of the 
most precious prizes to be contended for with the En- 
glish. 

What the result of a contest which seems inevitable 
will be, it is quite futile to venture to predict; but it is 
certain that England will not be able for many years 
longer to hold undisputed sway over the rich Empire 
which has conferred upon her vast power and incalcu- 
lable wealth. 





CUTTING DOWN TREES. 
By A. B. HARRIs. 


MODERN writer has said, that ‘ civilization 

is a constant warfare of man against Nature”’; 

and certainly one of its chief manifestations is in cut- 

ting down trees. Can anyone explain it? And espe- 

cially, can he tell why it is that the universal Yankee 
mind in particular is so set in this direction? 

There is now and then an exception. Here and there 
is a man so conservative that he spares the venerable 
trees which his ancestors set out around the old 
home. Nay, more: he cherishes them; every leaf is 
precious in his sight; he desires to have them stand 
where, and as they are, until natural decay overtakes 
them; and then himself suffers a wrench, as they are, 
from necessity, up-rooted, and their places left va- 
cant. 

But how many trees, in door-yard and by the road- 
side, live under protest, by sufferance, a grudged 
life? Somebody is waiting the moment to lay them 
low; and no plea can save them. Men have an “‘itch- 
ing palm” to cut them down; it is like a personal 
spite, the way they persist in their purpose; it amounts 
to a mania; it is like the blood-thirstiness of some an- 
imals. A tree isin the way, or it ‘does not pay;’’ or 
a new street must be laid out; or somebody says it 
has been there long enough, or he imagines it makes 
the house damp, or he wants to see out, or to set out 
something different. 

It is partly from a money consideration. We are 
stigmatized as a mercenary people; and as the tree, 
the grove, or the piece of woodland represents so much 
money, there is nothing further to besaid. Itis partly 
from the everlasting restlessness and nervousness of a 
race that cannot let anything alone. Shall we ever, 
in this country, have anything that looks old, except 
the mountains? They seem to bave been here forever, 
and suggest an antiquity beyond al) else; and by their 
gray and solid aspect silently and solemnly rebuke us 
for our love of change. 

We build so shabbily, that some of our edifices might 
be labeled, “‘Good for this day only.” Yetif every 
dwelling-house was of oak, bow long would the second 
proprietor allow it to remain as he found it? Above 
all, how long would he leave unpruned and untam- 
pered with, even if he spared them at all, the trees 
which his predecessor had so religiously cared for? 

The man who loves trees and vines and shrubbery, 
and all the delightful things they bring to him—the 
sun-checkered shadows, the waving of branches, the 
flickering green light, the coming and going, and sing- 
ing and building of birds, who find safe nesting-places 
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almost where his hand can touch them—surrounds 
himself with leafiness, till his dwelling is like a bower, 
charming to the inmates, and beautiful to the passer- 
by. And when the place has attained that air of cul- 
tivation, and that look of permanency, which such a 
family can give to it; as if people who loved it 
had lived there, and had through generations been 
gathering precious things to its outward adornment, 
until it bas a value which money cannot pay for— 
when this result has come to pass, perhaps through 
failure in business, or loss of some kind, or death, it 
passes into other hands; and the chances are that the 
new-comer will make all haste toup-root and lop away, 


‘and probably exterminate utterly, kill, burn and 


destroy, what it has taken fifty or a hundred years to 
bring to that perfect growth. A day or two of work 
with axe and saw and pick and bar, and lo! a man has 
compassed Nature; and all her slow processes, through 
summer and winter, by agencies of sun and air and 
rain, have come to naught; and she is conquered; and 
waste and spoliation and desolation have succeded; 
and the mischief is past repairing! 

Yet such a man neverseems to remember that a tree 
does not grow in a day; aud it is not an uncommon 
occurrence, after such ravages are over, and the pre- 
tentious, re-modelled house is left standing alone in 
the open glare of day, for the owner to begin at the 
beginning, and make the dreary baldness more appa- 
rent by his rows of young saplings newly planted. It 
is a pity he could not learn something of that accom- 
plished gentleman and true knight of the days of 
Charles the Second—Sir John Evelyn—who, after the 
London fire, when the city was to be rebuilt, thought 
proper, he says,‘‘to begin planting trees,’’ because it 
took time for them to grow, ‘“‘ while buildings might 
be raised and finished in a summer or two if the owner 
pleased.” 

In some countries it is the custom, as in Normandy, 
or the law, as in Japan, to replace every tree that by 
accident or purposely is destroyed; in the last named 
it is the law of the empire, obliging ‘‘every one who 
fells a tree to plant another’’; and in those favored 
lands the wayfarer is likely to find a shelter by the 
road side as he stops to rest; but with us there is no 
respect for the shade-trees along our streets and coun- 
try roads. In the cities they are liable to come down 
any day; and as for the country—men who ought to 
have something better to do cannot let alone the 
trees that are in nobody’s way; no matter whether it 
be a pine or hemlock, knotty and half-grown, and of 
little service from the timber point of view; or a 
maple, which is becoming more and more beautiful 
every day; or an old gaarled willow, overhanging a 
little dark pool, whose margin is bordered by soft 
ferns and blue violets, and under whose cool shade the 
eattle love to stand in the hot summer noons, knee 
deep in the water. 

As destructiveness seems to be a phrenological fact, 
and its manifestation is so obvious in this direc- 
tion, whether it be in trees about a homestead, or the 
ones set solitary, or the great wood-lands, it is cheer- 
ing to know that Congress may turn its attention to 
the preservation of forests before it is too late; and if 
men could be encouraged or compelled “to plant 
evergreen wind-breaks by the wayside,’’ as has been 
suggested; or to bring “all steep and bare places 
under the supervision of trained foresters, and have 
them eventually covered with woods,” it would be a 
movement to be thankful for. 

And, anent this very matter, Evelyn, though dead, 
speaketh; telling how, when he came home to England 
from rambling abroad, being a young man of fortune 
and leisure, he cast about to see how he should wisely 
pass his time, so that he could take some satisfaction 
in it, not being fond of pleasure, yet needing some 
recreation. So he bethought him to plant trees, to 
help repair “the waste which the lawless wars had 
made’; enjoying and being fitted for it, “born asI 
was at Walton, among woods.”’ And, seeing his ex- 
ample, ‘‘many noblemen did the same.”’ 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


ON. DORMAN B. EATON, the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, has received the following 
letter from Mr. John Bright: 








LONDON, April 29, 1874. 

Dear Sir: Iam sorry I have been so long in replying to your 
letter, and now I do not feel that I can say much that will be 
of use to you. The working of our civil servica has met with 
general approval, and, after the experience of some years, it 
would be now impossible to go back to the old system. The 
present plan is one which is felt to be more just to all classes. 
and it is calculated to supply more capable men for the vari- 
ous departments of the public service. You are, doubtless, 
aware that appointments with us are, to a large extent, of a 
permanent character. No changes in persons employed in 
Government offices, in the Customs, Excise, Post-Offices, and 
Telegraph Departments take ‘place on a change of Govern- 
ment, and thus we avoid a vast source of disturbance and cor- 
ruption which would be opened if the contrary plan were 
adopted. In these days, when so much is done by the Gov- 
ernments, and when so many persons are employed by them, 
it seems absolutely necessary to take precautions against the 
selection of incompetent men and against the corruption 
which under the purest administrations is always a menacing 
evil. Your proposed reform isa great undertaking. I hope 





the good sense of your people will enable you to complete it. 
All the friends of your country in other nations will con- 
gratulate you on your success. I have directed to be for- 
warded to you some of our Parliamentary publications, that 
you may know the latest facts connected with what is doing 
here in the matter of our civil service. 
Iam, with great respect, yours very sincerely, 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


|New York Times.] 


\ E have not the slightest doubt that a similar ver- 

dict to that of Mr. Bright will eventually be ren- 
dered concerning our own reform, when it shall have been 
applied fairly and vigorously on a scale sufficiently extended 
to test its merits. Those politicians who have found fault 
with it on the ground that it was going to build up a species 
of office-holding aristocracy in the country would do weil 
to reflect on Mr. Bright’s opinion that in England tho re- 
formed system ‘tis felt to be more just to all classes.” Un- 
doubtedly it is. So is the reformed system in this country. 
It is the old method—unhappily not yet supplanted—which 
gives rise to an office-holding class. Those who have watched 
the operations of the minor office-holders in our elections 
know only too well that no aristocracy could be more exclu- 
sive, grasping, arrogant, and unmindful of the general good 
than they are. <A part, and a principal part, of their business 
is to control expressions of public opinion at every stage of 
a popular election, or of the proceedings that lead up to it, 
in the way that shall be most agreeable to themselves and 
their leaders. That is the way in which, according to Mr. 
Butler’s theory, they are expected to pay for the offices they 
hold. And in that work they ordinarily engage with great 
zeal and unscrupulousness. Nothing could be more opposed 
than this to the notions that underlic our government. Noth- 
ing could tend more to the demoralization of a people, and 
the paralysis of their best political energies. Any system 
that seeks to break up this one is, therefore, a gain in precise 
proportion as it succeeds. 


CONGRESSIONAL PALAVER. 
CNew York Times.] 


R. CONKLIN has presented to the Senate a me- 
morial of a working men’s convention, setting forth 
“that the uncertain feeling now prevailing throughout the 
country on account of financial troubles would be most 
effectually ended by the adjournment of Congress.’ This 
broad hint may perhaps be resented in Washington, but in 
a rough way it expresses an opinion very generally held by 
the public. It cannot be denied that Congress does its work 
very slowly, and that so much time is spent in mere talk that 
the “‘general reader’’—who is in a decided majority—is very 
apt to skip the Congressional reports altogether. They are far 
less read than the debates of the legislative assembly of any 
other country. It is impossible, after all, to keep the public 
attention fixed on a series of discussions which extends over 
six or nine months, and never seems to end in anything. The 
talk at Washington this session will fill volumes, but the 
things done can be told within the compass of a column of a 
newspaper. We are at present, to all appearance, no nearer 
the end of the session than we were last January, and the 
people, like this ‘* Working Men’s Convention,” are becoming 
rather weary of this interminable palaver. 


THE CONNECTICUT SENATORSHIP. 
[Evening Post.) 


N R. EATON has convictions, and is not afraid to 
i maintain them against the passions of the hour, and 
that it is better to err in such a cause than to stumble in the 
path of integrity. There has been so little real backbone in 
the Senate of the United States of late years that it seems as 
though the people have determined to put some of it there, 
even if there are some other bones in the skeleton not alto- 
gether to their liking. Mr. Eaton is a straightforward man 
in business as in politics, and it is gratifying to believe that his 
course in Congress will never be looked upon with suspicion 
by those who regret the prevalent immoralities of legisla- 
tion. He is well informed in law and in public affairs, and 
has an opportunity to be, if not one of the ablest, one of the 
most useful members of the Senate. He is a democrat of the 
old school, one of the few that train under that name who 
adhere to democratic principles, or in fact to any principles, 
long at a time. 

But whatever the merits of Mr. Eaton may be, Connecticut 
has missed her chance in not selecting David A. Wells for her 
Senator, and six years will not pass without her acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. 


SANBORNISM. 
{The Congregationalist.] 


OW and then it falls to the lot of a man, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, gladly or sorrowfully, to 
make a new word. Swartwout made one. So did the late 
James Fisk, Jr. Great scamps have special success in this. 
And now we have another candidate. To skin honest mer- 
chants, through the forms of a revenue law, and by the con- 
nivance of Treasury officials, stands a fair chance of being 
hereafter known as Sanbornism. . . . 

We have neither space nor stomach to go into any detail of 
this noisome and discreditable—were there any longer any 
chance for saying so, we should say incredible—business. 
Suffice it to say that somehow a law got itself passed through 
Congress, by the knowledge of some members and the ignor- 
ance of others, which gave the pretence of legality to con- 
tracts made in a wholesale way with this man Sanborn to 
“assist”’ the proper officers to collect millions of dollars of 
the national revenue, and to have the modest sum of fifty 
per cent. of the sums so collected for his trouble. Then this 
most objectionable statute was more objectionably adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Treasury’s precisely reversing 
i‘s provisions, and requiring the proper revenue officers 
to assist Sanborn, in room of his assisting them. So that, 
so far as this aspect of this matter was concerned, the main 
object of the United States government, from a financial 
point of view, became the enabling and assisting Mr. San- 
born to line his pockets by a moiety of the taxes. 

Not a dollar, as the committee declare, of the half million 
or so, which this fellow succeeded in thus pocketing, was 
there which would not, by the irresistible gravitation of the 
nature of the case, have fallen into the treasury in due course 





of time, if his unclean and greedy hands had not been first 
stretched out to clutch it. 

Worst of all, this investigation has proved that the two Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury for which Massachusetts is responsi- 
ble, were—not actual guilty accomplices in intent in Sanborn’s 
stealing—but were accomplices, and were guilty, by the most 
lamentable and discreditable want of common sagacity and 
prudence, in the administration of the great trust commit- 
ted to their hands. 

If the Republican party thinks it can stand this kind of 
thing much longer, all we can say is, it has a charming and 
elastic courage which events may—and may not—justify. 


VINDICATION OF GEN. HOWARD. 
[Boston Journal.) 


OT only all friends of Gen. Howard, but of justice 
toward meritorious public servants, will rejoice in tha 
conclusion of full and complete acquittal reached by the 
Howard Court of Inquiry. It is the fate of nearly every pub- 
lic man in the course of his career, no matter how deserving 
or popular it may be in the main, to pass under a cloud of 
suspicion and detraction. But Gen. Howard has certainly had 
more than his share of such ill-treatment. Ever since the war 
his enemies have been on his track, and as fast as one series 
of charges has been disposed of another hasarisen, until many 
disinterested men hardly knew what to think of the matter, 
and some feared that where there was so much smoke there 
might possibly be some fire. <All felt that a thorough investi- 
gation, if it could be secured, was the best course to be pur- 
sued—a course which Gen. Howard himself never ceased to 
demand as due to him as well as to those whose interests he 
was accused of betraying. That examination, conducted by 
high officers commanding the general confidence of the coun- 
try, has now been had, and the result is the triumphant exon- 
eration of Gen. Howard on all the charges proposed against 
him. This clears away for good all the mists that have been 
blown against a reputation which, being conspicuously hon- 
orable to the military service of the nation, ought to be dear 
to the people of the whole Union for the spotless Christian 
virtues by which it has been graced. Even the trying ordeal 
he has passed through will only add to the honors of Gen. 
Howard and strengthen him in the regards and esteem of his 
coumrymen. 





CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS. 
(Church and State.] 


FTER all, there is nothing like the conscience and 

bringing things to bear upon it. And if we can finda 

response in this inner shrine of the soul, we are in the way to 
right all wrongs and to secure all rights. 

Therefore, we should say that the very first quality in a 
public man is a sharp, clear conscience. Doubtless he ought 
to have experience, sagacity, comprehensiveness, knowledge 
of history, and a knowledge of human nature, the capacity 
to take in all the facts and to adjust things in the best way 
possible under existing circumstances. But, when all is said, 
commend us to the man of thorough conscientiousness—by 
which we mean the man of clear moral discernment, and who 
intensely loves the right and as intensely hates the wrong. 
Such a man, supposing there is a corresponding clearness and 
vigor of intellect, will be a moving power in the nation, and 
he will have a plenty of business withal. We shall always 
have public men enough whose conscience follows them dog- 
like and cringing. 

And, therefore, there is the greater need of men whose con- 
science takes the lead, and who go at things straight and sure 
and with regard for nothing except the right of things. 


THE RAILROAD CONTEST IN WISCONSIN. 
{Boston Daily Advertiser.] 
\y HATEVER may be the temporary upshot of 
this conflict the final result is not doubtful. The 
American people are just, although they are sometimes hasty 
and inconsiderate. The officers of these companies have 
clearly told the truth. Investments in Western railroads of 
the class to which these two roads belong are not in them- 
selves attractive. They have been built in advance of pop- 
ulation toattract population. Investors have had great and 
reasonable faith in the growth of the Western States. They 
have been contented to wait for dividends. The people along 
their lines have apparently expected the same (or not greater) 
charges as those on the great trunk lines through thickly set- 
tled sections of the East. As soon as the roads, fora long 
time almost worthless, begin to return something to their 
owners, the people grow clamorous for reductions which are 
not possible on any road. Hence the laws of Wisconsin and 
IUinois, which are not only insupportable by the companies 
butin the highest degree injurious to the States which pass 
them. Sooner or later it will be discovered that there is 
nothing gained by oppression, even of railroad corporations, 
and the present laws will fall into well-deserved disrepute. 


SPURGEON’S WORK. 
I Watchman and Reflector.] 


T is wonderful how much a man can do who has 

amind to work. Mr. Spurgeon is not content with doing 
more work himself than most men as a preacher, he must 
also do@s much more as a worker-maker. He seems ambi- 
tious to act on Chalmers’ celebrated saying, ‘* He who does 
the work is not so great as he who multiplies the doers.” 
His college, now eighteen years old, has already educated 
three hundred and one men for the ministry, a considerablo 
number of whom are now pastors in the United States and 
Canada, and two are missionaries to Spain and one to China. 
But most of them are successfully at work in England, in 
now churches gathered by themselves or in churches revived 
from a decayed state, and which were doing more harm than 
good. Mr. Spurgeon teaches them that in the long run they 
will be more useful and happy in thus working on founda- 
tions laid by themselves. His graduates have baptized dur- 
ing the last ten years 17,715 persons. Mr. Spurgeon is thus 
not only “‘ multiplying the doers,’”’ but multiplying doers of a 
most desirable kind,—men who are willing to go upon the 
the ground, clear away the rubbish and build on their own 
foundations. God make them all good workmen, never 
needing to be ashamed of their work. We trust that Mr. 
Spurgeon may long live to see some of the still grander re- 
sults of the future. To secure this he must spare himself 
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somewhat. All will rejoice to learn that his health now scems 
fully restored. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 
(Springfield Republican.) 
WN R. CRESWELL has again sent in his plea for the 


prepayment of postage on newspapers,—a reform 
which we have long urged. The department does not at 
present get pay for half the newspapers transmitted ; where- 
as, if prepayment was the invariable rule, the aggregate re- 
ceipts would be so increased that the rates could be put 
down, probably one-half. It is calculated that the circula- 
tion of newspapers in the mails at present is at least 500,000,- 
000 a year, or five times the number in Great Britain, and at 
the present rate this amount is under obligation to return 
2,616,000 in postage to the department. But asa matter of 
fact only $1,072,000 in newspaper postage is collected, or only 
$100,000 more than in Great Britain. The letters in our mail 
are 140 car-loads annually, producing $15,000,000 postage ; the 
newspapers 2,824 car-loads, producing only $1,072,000 postage. 
It is not necessary to make prepayment a troublesome bur- 
den upon the newspapers. Let the postmaster-general fix a 
reasonable rate per pound for newspaper mail, and as bags 
are delivered to the post-oflice they can be passed over a scale 
and the postage reckoned as easily and simply as the charges 
in a freight office. Of course the burden of the postage 
would thus come upon the publishers instead of the sub- 
scribers, but it would not be very onerous and would easily 
adjust itself; like all other taxes, so as to fall at length upon 
the consumer. 





Kecture-Doom Cualk, 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





BELIEF IN GODS PROVIDENCE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 8, 1874. 


 gesnipeneees men often find fault with relig- 
ious people for judging of results of scientific 
research with incompetent knowledge. They say that 
it requires a particular style and method of investiga- 
tion to come to the truths of physical science; and that 
clergymen, for iastance, live a totally different life 
from that of the scientist, and on an entirely different 
plane, so that they are not qualified to form judgments 
respecting matters of science; and that it is wrong, 
therefore, for them to criticise such matters. 

There is a great deal of truth in this; aud there is 
just as much truth, on the other side, in the assertion 
that scientific men, by their peculiar babits, associa- 
tions, and training, are unfitted to judge of strictly 
moral and sentimental truths or experiences—facts 
evolved from the living consciousness of men in the 
great battle of life. 

For example, as to the questions of prayer, of a di- 
vine, special providence, and of the sympathetic rela- 
tions of God to the human race, how do the thoughts 
and arguments of a man who is studying in the labor- 
atory, who is studying geology, or who is studying 
paleontology, compare, for instance, with mine? Be- 
ing myself sympathetic, [am brought into sympathet- 
ic relations with struggling men and women; and I 
have an intuition of the conditions which are implied 
in the great battle of life in society, where some are 
naore exposed and some less; and how do these things 
look to me? 

Take the question of the existence of a God. I do 
not look at it at all from the standpoint of logic; nei- 
ther do 1 look at it from the standpoint of material 
physical scientific induction; I look at it from the 
standpoint of the wants of the human soul. In my 
efforts to cheer and encourage men, I attempt to con- 
sole them by developing in them a sense of manhood 
which shall fit them for all the exigencies of life. 

I do not know what I could do without the doctrine 
which is implied in this passage: ‘Cast all your care 
upon him, for he careth for you,” orin that other pas- 
sage: ‘‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.”” The existence of God; the 
providence by which, through great natural laws, or 
through his own will (we do not know nor care which) 
he does that which lays the foundation of trust and 
personal reliance in him—a belief in these things is 
indispensable to the successful preacher of the Gospel. 
And just as certainly as a teacher examining a scholar 
knows where he is deficient, and what he requires, and 
where to put him; just so certainly the Christian min- 
ister, looking at the different phases of experience in 
his congregation, knows what men need—that they 
need God—that they need such a manifestation of God 
as shall be to them what the manifestation of God was 
to Moses, who “ endured as seeing him who is invisible.” 
The conscious presence of God; faith in his interest in 
us; confidence that he so administers the world that 
it is not a vain thing to pray to him; and that when 
cares and troubles come we need not be overwhelmed 
nor discouraged—if there ever was a necessity among 
men, it is this. 

Now, I can understand how on some lines of thought 
& man may drift away into skepticism, into atheism, 
into a purely cold intellectual process; but if a man 
lets out his whole nature; if he does not worship the 
intellectual; if he regards himself asa unit, and rec- 
ognizes all parts of himself as having as much right to 
be represented in the investigation as the moral ard 
intellectual, then I do not understand how he could 
ever set aside the consciousness of vital faith in the ex- 
istence of God. 


My mind is borne very much upon this subject, be- 
cause I have seen so much trouble lately, in one and in 
another. 

Well, we have gone through a time of a great deal of 
pecuniary distress. On every side men are girded, 
anxious, and weighed down with care, springing from 
commercial reasons, 

There have been an unusual number of sicknesses and 
deaths. I have seen a great many persons, within a 
comparatively recent period, exercised by reason of 
bereavements and of troubles. 

Then there have been a great many other difficulties 
that we have gone through which required :stability, 
and fortitude, and patience, and, above all, faith in an 
overruling providence that is absolutely wise, and that 
will bring all things out right in the end. 

So my mind has run more and more upon the 
thought that a belief in the presence and providence 
of God is indispensable to a complete manhood in the 
conditions in which we are placed in this life. I do 
not believe any man can play his part in this world as 
a man, except by that strength which is given to him 
by faith in God. 

When I see how many cares fall on the household, 
throughout society, which can neither be borne nor 
got rid of; when I think how many secret griefs there 
are, which cannot enter into the most intimate ears, 
because they are so secret and so sacred; when I think 
how many struggles parents have in behalf of their 
ebildren; when I think of the anguishful prayers that 
have gone up at midnight from the closet, or from the 
tossing fevered couch; when I think how much sick- 
ness there is, and how the shadow of death lies on 
many houses—a shadow in which lurk the demons 
of fear and anxiety; when I think how much distress 
there is outside of the household even among men who 
are prosperous in their conflicts with life, and tri- 
umpbant in their emergencies—I can understand how a 
man who is fresh may make a brave push for a while; 
but how he can maintain himself, and be ali the time 
superior to his circumstances, I cannot understand. 

A man, among men, under the pressure of troubles, 
is like a ship on a stormy seca. A staunch ship, ona 
sea that is rough, plunges down, and goes well nigh 
out of sight beneath the waves, and comes up, and 
throws the brine off her deck, and plunges again, and 
rises again, and goes steadily on through to the end; 
but how can a man meet the emergencies of life? How 
can one who is constitutionally feeble, or enfeebled by 
sickness, battle with the storms of life and triumph 
over them? How can a man who is naturally timid, 
and who has not much hope, go through the rough sea 
of experience without being overborne? How can 
persons who are aware that their troubles come from 
infirmities which belong to their very temperaments, 
have courage to face the trials which they are called 
to meet? How can men with different organizations, 
and in different states in life, carry a cheerful, singing 
heart all the time, knowing what they must go 
through? Howcan meu, in their varied circumstances 
of darkness and skepticism, maintain themselves in 
the struggle through which they are passing? 

To me these things are not arguments against a 
belief in the existence of God and in an overruling 
providence, but arguments of the indispensable neces- 
sity of a belief in God, and in an overruling provi- 
dence, to uphold one in his duties and experiences 
from day to day. I know how it is; and I speak that 
which I do know, when I say that the consciousness 
of divine love and beneficence, and the consciousness 
that we are naked and open before Him with whom 
we have to do, and that God knows us, and doubtless 
makes allowance for our infirmities, and is more ten- 
der and considerate a thousand times than man knows 
how to be, lifts up the hands that hang down, and 
stiffens the feeble knees, and carries one ina manly way 
right straight through all his ups and downs, holding 
him steady when he is prosperous, keeping him from 
giving up when he is distressed, making his face asa 
flint, and yet soft as a child’s flesh, giving him courage 
without presumption, and hope without rashness, and 
sustaining him in grief, not by a dogged and stoical 
philosophy which makes him stubborn and insensi- 
tive, but by a faith which keeps all the freshness of 
his heart in him. 

There are those whose cup is always not far from 
their lip, and is always bitter; there are those to 
whom come only quaffs of grief; and yet, though one 
be weighed down, though one seem to be persecuted 
at every turn, there is that in Jesus Christ which is 
able to sustain a man, and make him a conqueror, and 
more than a conqueror, in daily life. It is the love of 
God in Christ Jesus that has power over this life. 

All sorrows, without God, are poisonous; but all 
sorrows, and burdens, and disappointments, and chag- 
rips, and shames, and all forms of worldly besetment 
and trouble, with God, though for the present they 
are not joyous but grievous, afterward work the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

Look back, my friends, on your lives—you that have 
seen tough times; you that have been at your wits’ 
ends—and tell me if it was not from those flosses and 
spools that the thread was spun which has been woven 
into the very fabric of your lives. Tell me if the best 
things which you have were not wrought out by 
trouble. Tell meif the hours of sweet delight when 
you had your own way have been your best hours. 
You liked them best at the time; but when you take a 
survey of your past experience, you see, after all, that 





when you were on the anvil, and under the blows of 





trouble, you were being made shapely, as you have 
not been at any other time. God has been developing 
your higher manbood by your sorrows more than by 
your joys; and he will do it still. 
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PLAN OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Law and Penalty Endless in an Endless Universe. Showing 
the Probable Origin of Sin, and the Reasonableness of End- 
less Punishment, from the Light of Nature. By Rev. John 
P. Gulliver, D.D. Milwaukee: Godfrey & Crandall. 

All will be apt to concede that the title-page of 
this book gives a rather large field of vision to 
the mind’s eye; but large as it is, it is not quite 
large enough to include all that Dr. Gulliver has 
to bring before us, and in an introductory note 
we are informed that the book contains “the out- 
line of a complete theological system—a plan of the 
Universe—claiming to comprehend within itself the 
main facts both of reason and revelation in harmoni- 
ous combination.”’ Endless punishment is taken up as 
the principal problem—but to justify this it has been 
found necessary to construct the complete moral 
universe. 

There is much that is interesting, and some things 
that are fresh and striking, inthe book. The author's 
mind leans to logic, but he has endeavored to write in 
a popular way, though the evident difficulty of con- 
densing so much matter into so small a book has mani- 
festly pressed upon him. Perhaps the thought of the 
different standpoints from which his readers would 
view his arguments may account, nevertheless, for the 
frequent excursions which the writer makes into flelds 
which the promise of the title page closes against him. 
He shifts his base of reasoning—and at times with a 
suddenness that confuses us—from nature to revela- 
tion; and from interpretations of revelation which are 
received by Christians generally, to ‘the Evangelical 
system.’’ The main argument however is this—given 
in his own words: ‘‘ Penalty must have its exact corre- 
spondence with all the conditions of a perfect govern- 
ment, an endless universe, and an Infinite God. If 
obedience be a measureless good, so is disobodience a 
measureless mischief; and as nothing but eternal re- 
ward will correspond with the value of the one, so 
nothing less than eternal penalty will correspond with 
the evil of the other: and as sure therefore as God 
must promise the one, he must also threaten, and if 
necessary, execute the other; and endless punishment 
becomes indispensable in an endless universe which sin 
has invaded.’’ More specifically he argues, that God 
could not prevent sin in a moral system—and such a 
system was demanded by benevolence; all men have 
had a fair probation, and the best possible; all their 
sin is their own, and by choice, none inherited, none 
imputed, none necesitated; motives do not govern us, 
our own volitions do; motives only present occasions; 
the man, with the power of choice, is the efficient 
cause; yet “even God himself can govern mind only 
by motives; Omnipotence has no immediate relation 
to that work—“* Omnipotence cannot shake a geomet- 
rical demonstration by an earthquake, nor govern the 
solar system by the ten commandments;’ and “the 
prevention of sin is not a question of power, but of 
consistency.” ‘The doctrine of endless punishment 
is defensible on no other position.”’ ‘The economy of 
divine grace has been exhausted in the work of human 
salvation. Grace has its limitations;’’ the most and 
the best God could do, he has done; and only in view 
of the fact of endless punishment can we understand 
why he has done so much. In the final result the loss 
and misery will be comparatively infinitessimal, for 
God will eternally create free agents; and the whole of 
the experiences of the race, here and hereafter, are 
the only sufficient conservative forces in the universe 
to keep the sinless from sinning, and to maintain the 
redeemed perpetually in holiness. 

The author has unbounded confidence in his work. 
The whole book is vivified by that free swing of con- 
scious strength which the majority of iis readers will 
like. In his own estimate the possibility of eternal 
punishment (and consciousness of punishment) does 
not measure his success. ‘** We have established,”’ he 
says, “its strong probability, and even, as it appears, 
its absolute certainty;”’ and that without it all things 
shrink, and the moral universe falls asunder. 

We are afraid Dr. Gulliver will not convert the 
Princetonians, and win their assent to the several steps 
of his argument; and we are sadly certain that he will 
not satisfy the great host of earnest and troubled 
“common minds” now seeking the truth in regard to 
many of the grave questions which he discusses. His 
argument in defense of eternal punishment might 
have force with an audience in his own lecture room, 
composed of people who had felt in some degree the 
power of the motives which he arrays before us; but 
the myriads that have never felt them, never known 
of them—and that are swept on by the immense force 
of circumstances, and of education in evil, and of the 
almost unopposed impulses of their lower nature—for 
them it has nothing. The slight and very unsatisfac- 
tory effort which the author makes to answer the ob- 
jection which their case presents shows that he is 
aware, though with averted ears, that the discords are 
louder than the harmony of which he speaks; and 
that, so far as “*‘ Nature” teaches, only some veradven- 
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tures in the illimitable future hold out any promise 
that it will ever be otherwise. 

The book asserts strongly and clearly many things 
which we believe to be true, and are glad to have said 
out so decisively. But its main argument is compelled 
to exclude so much and to cover up so much, and to 
take so many things for granted, that we cannot echo 
the confident words with which the author ends his 
book. ‘*Until—some new facts are discovered,” he 
says, “let the foregoing be accepted as the probable 
PLAN OF THE UNIVERSE.” The capitals are his. 
It occurs to us to say, before taking up the next book, 
that we think Dr. Gulliver should in some way have 
given credit for his leading ideas to the late Dr. Taylor 
of New Haven. That the author is unconscious of his 
serious indebtedness, however, is evident from the 
prefatory note; for he speaks of the work before us 
as “the condensed result of many years of indepen- 
dent thinking.” But every theologian will know that 
Dr. Taylor has been his instructor, and that his stal- 
wart mind went before and hewed out the way in 
which the author treads with such a sprightly step. 
As is usual, however, the scholar is less prudent than 
his teacher was, and therefore makes some important 
statements without the laborious preciseness and cau- 
tious qualification, the neea of which was learned by 
the pioneer in years of controversy with minds keen- 
eyed to detect a crevice in his defenses or an error in 
his attacks. We fear too that some assertions are made 
in this book for which, if the old Doctor could get at 
him, he would rate the author soundly. It is fair to 
say that the book might be aptly entitled Taylorism 
Westernized. Whether that is disparagement or praise 
its readers must determine. 


BEARDSLEY’S LIFE OF REV. DR. JOHNSON. 
Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., » jemalomary 
of the Church of England in Connecticut, and First Pre 
dent of as A 8 ee New York. By E. Edwards Beards- 
ley, D.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Riv- 

ingtons. 

This is the life of a good man and of a good 
minister; but it has within it so many elements of in- 
terest as to promise for it a much larger constituency 
of readers than Bishop Jebb thought of when he de- 
clared such lives to be ‘‘an invaluable portion of every 
clergyman’s library.”” However much the Rey. Dr. 
Johnson’s career may have fallen into popular ob- 
security during the past hundred years, during the 
generation immediately preceding the Revolutionary 
War he was among the most eminent and respected of 
American public men; and the circumstances of his 
life connect him with the early history of Yale Col- 
lege, the beneficent and even chivalrous presence of 
Bishop Berkeley in America, the early efforts for 
higher education in Philadelphia and New York, the 
rise of Columbia College, the once distinguished names 
of Cadwallader Colden, Timothy Cutler, and Gover- 
nor Burnet, the still distinguished names of President 
Stiles and Benjamin Franklin, with the religious his- 
tory of New England for the first two-thirds of the 
eighteenth century, and especially with the persistent 
and long-baffied efforts of Episcopalians in America to 
procure from the English government the boon of an 
American bishop. Dr. Beardsley, who is the rector of 
St. Thomas’s Church in New Haven, has had in the 
composition of this work the use of the voluminous 
Johnson MSS., and appears to have studied them to 
good purpose. He has brought out many fresh his- 
tcrical facts, and has thrown considerable side-light 
upon many familiar names and incidents in our col- 
onial annals. His book is something more than a 
specimen of clerical biography: it is a genuine addi- 
tion to our resources in trying to understand the edu- 
cational and political as well as religious history of 
the Middle and New England colonies during the 
period which culminated in the rupture of colonial 
allegiance. 

The literary execution of this work deserves recog- 
nition.- The author’s merit is that he has done his 
work with modesty, and evidently with good taste, 
keeping himself in the background, and never indulg- 
ing in premeditated fine writing; that he has sifted 
his materials thoroughly, preserved a just proportion 
between the several parts of his story, and told all 
with clearness and sufficient fullness of detail. We 
have noticed an occasional grammaticai inadvertence, 
as, on page 243, the use of “forbid” as the imperfect 
tense instead of *‘ forbade.”’ It strikes us, moreover, that 
the author would have shown better taste and a more 
cosmopolitan spirit had he not indulged himself in this 
book in the use of the word “dissenters” as descrip- 
tive of religious people in New England who are not 
Episcopalians—a term arrogant enough in England, 
where the Episcopal Church is the religion of the 
State; but in this country, and especially with refer- 
ence to New England in the last century, a term abso- 
lutely meaningless and preposterous as so used. Dr. 
Johnson himself applies the phrase to New England 
Congregationalists, but he seems to do it principally in 
his communications to his brethren in England, and 
then in deference to the English use of the word. 
He takes pains, however, to explain, in one of his let- 
ters to the Bishop of London, that the Congregational- 
ists, “‘ especially in the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
colonies, without any regard to the King’s supremacy 
in matters of religion, have got themselves established 
by law, and are pleased to consider us as dissenters.” 
But for an American gentleman of the Episcopal per- 
suasion in 1873 to describe in an historical book like 
this the Rev, Jonathan Mayhew as “a Dissenting Di- 








vine” sounds like one of those affections of Anglican 
superiority that vibrate between the simply offensive 
and the simply ridiculous. Passing over, however, 
these minor matters, we can heartily commend the 
book as a faithful account of one of the strong and 
good men of an age that, with all its provincialism, 
grows in picturesqueness as it sinks into the perspec- 
tive of history. 
NOTES. 


The approach of the season of pleasure-travel 
is announced by a brood of guide-books. Hurd & 
Houghton have issued an edition for 1874 of their 
Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe.— 
Lee & Shepard publish A London Directory for Amer- 
ican Travelers for 1874, by Charles E. Pascoe. 


We have already spoken with strong praise of 
Potter’s Complete Bible Encyclopedia, edited by Rev. 
Wm. Blackwood, LL. D., with nearly 3,000 fine illus- 
trative engravings by the best artists, and published 
by John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. We have just 
received Parts 21 and 24, inclusive, which, in scholarly 
accuracy and fullness, beauty of illustration, and clear 
typography, fully sustain the promise of the earlier 
numbers. 

In his Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers, just pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, James Grant Wilson 
has brought together the most effective anecdotes to 
be found dispersed in historical and biographical liter- 
ature concerning twenty celebrated military leaders 
of modern times, beginning with Gonsalvo of Cor- 
dova, and ending with General Grant. The book 
contains four steel engravings and twenty-one auto- 
graphs, and has for its text the very dubious dictum 
of Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ Military genius is the highest 
order of genius.”’ 

The literature of Art in this country has re- 
ceived several choice and strong accessions during the 
past year, the latest being Sarah Tytler’s brace of 
dainty volumes, published by Roberts Brothers, and 
entitled respectively The Old Masters and Their Pict- 
ures, and Modern Painters and Their Paintings. Both 
are simple in style and elementary in matter, being 
intended for the use of learners in art. The author 
has avoided definitions of schools and minute tech- 
nical details, but has sought to present each one of the 
great artists in a vivacious manner, giving the prin- 
cipal facts of his life and setting forth the leading 
characterist.cs of his works. The books would admir- 
ably serve the purpose of text-books, and as stimulat- 
ing introductions to a profounder acquaintance with 
the history and philosophy of art. Modern Painters 
closes with a chapter ou American artists, Allston, 
Huntington, Church, Page, Bierstadt, Cropsey, ete. 

Bearing the American imprint of A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., is published in tasteful form The Alton 
Sermons, by Augustus W. Hare.—Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
President of Newton Theological Institution, has just 
written a little book, which Estes & Lauriat have pub- 
lished, bearing the title of Religion and the State, 
aiming to show that religion should ask of the State 
only protection in the exercise of its natural rights 
and not assistance in its maintenance.—Autumn Mus- 
ings is the title of a small volume of poems by Eliza- 
beth Hazard, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
Roberts Brothers have just issued a fourth and enlarged 
edition of W. R. Alger’s Poetry of the Orient.—Arthur 
Gilman, M. A., is the author, and Hurd & Houghton 
are the publishers, of First Steps in General History, 
which professes to give ‘‘a suggestive outline” of the 
history of the principal nations of the world, ancient 
and modern.--Miréio, A Provencal Poem by Frederic 
Mistral, has been translated by Harriet W. Preston. 
The publishers are Roberts Brothers.—Robert Carter & 
Brothers publish A Lawyer Abroad. What to See, and 
How to See, by Henry Day, of the New York Bar.— 
Philosophers and Fools is the odd title of a book of 
essays by Julia Duhring, published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.—Harper & Brothers have published with copious 
pictorial illustrations Charles Nordhoff’s new book on 
Northern California, Oregon and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands.—Rey. Paxton Hood, one of the most picturesque 
of preachers, is the author of a book, just published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., called The Villages of the 
Bible: Descriptive, Traditional and Memorable. It 
is illustrated. 

The remarkable interest excited by Professor 
Christlieb, at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in this city last Fall, has drawn special attention to 
his printed works on his favorite theme of Christian 
Evidence. His great book on Modern Doubt and 
Christian Belief, prepared in the form of lectures ad- 
dressed to earnest seekers after truth, has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rey. H. W. Weitbrecht, and 
edited by the Rev. T. L. Kingsbury. The work is now 
republished from the English edition, both by Scrib- 
ver, Armstrong & Co., and by the American Tract 
Society. It is a large book, having nearly 600 pages, 
and the range of discussion includes all the principal 
points now at issue between the assailants and the de- 
fenders of the Christian system. The book deserves 
and will surely receive wide attention. It is learned, 
vigorous, frank, generous and devout. He protests 
against all doubters being placed in one class, but 
recognizes those ‘‘ who seek in order to find” and those 
“who seek in order to lose.’”’ Of the former, he says, 
we must never despair; and for the latter, “‘the best 
argument, and that most likely to make an impression, 
is the actual proof of a Christian moral life.” He does 





not omit to suggest to doubters the importance of in- 
vestigating religious questions not merely with the 
head, but with the heart and the conscience also. 


Of the recent novels upon our table we have 
room to mention only the most noteworthy, as fol- 
lows:—From Porter & Coates, Gerda, or The Children 
of Work, by Madame Schwartz. Translated from the 
Swedish by Selina Borg and Marie A. Brown.—From 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., The Heir of Malreward, Or, 
Restored, by the author of “‘Son and Heir’’; also the 
following additions to the “ Lord Lytton Edition” of 
Bulwer, Harold, Night and Morning, Lucretia, Leila, 
and Pilgrims of the Rhine.—From Henry Holt & Co., 
Desperate Remedies, by T. Hardy.—From Dodd & 
Mead, Gold and Dross, by Edward Garrett.—From 
Estes & Lauriat, Elena, An Italian Tale, by L. N. Co- 
myn.—From To-Day Publishing Company, Out of the 
Hurly-Burly, Or, Life in An Odd Corner, by Max 
Adeler. With Nearly 400 Illustrations.—From Harper 
& Brothers, John Worthington’s Name, by Frank Lee 
Benedict. 

There are few occasions of literary satisfaction 
finer than that presented by the spectacle of an acute 
logical and witty Frenchman undertaking the analysis 
of an Englishman—his personal habits, political modes, 
social prejudices and customs. Forsuch a treat all the 
conditions are complied with in Auguste Laugel’s 
England Political and Social, effectively translated by 
Prof. James Morgan Hart, and just published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The author has been for many years 
resident in England, where he served as private secre- 
tary of the Duc d’Aumale, and where the aptitude and 
opportunity combined to enable him to make the most 
intimate and penetrating studies in English society 
and politics. His book is composed of seven chapters 
on “*The Characteristics of the English Race,’ **The 
Characteristics of English Protestantism,” ** The En- 
glish Aristocracy,” “The House of Commons and 
Parliamentary Government,” “The Formation of Po- 
litical Habits,” ‘‘The People and Social Questions,” 
and “The Colonial Policy.” Nothing can be imagined 
keener, bolder, or more forcible than this writer’s 
criticisms; and from the first word of the book to the 
last the author’s national vivacity remains with him. 
This indeed is a Homer who never nods. And the 
nervous eloquence of the original is admirably pre- 
served by Professor Hart, who has exhibited here all 
the capital quaiities of a perfect translator. 


Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, have issued the 
Charles Sumner Funeral March, by E. Mack, a season- 
able tribute in A minor, and Nellie’s Secret, a popular 
song, by Harrison Millard. From W. W. Whitney, 
Toledo, O., we have the favorite German air Lorely 
with brilliant variations, by J. Emil Ecker, and a very 
pretty song, Little Bright Eyes, Come and Meet Me, by 
Cc. F. Shattuck. We have four numbers also of a 
unique issue entitled The Parish Choir, a monthly 
publication of church music (5 cents per number), by 
Rev. C. S. Hutchins, Medford, Mass. These comprise 
excellent Anthems, Te Deums, etc., selected with care 
and taste. The work is an important aid to church 
worship, being especially commended by its cheapness 
as well as its general excellence. Louis Meyer, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the most careful in selection and con- 
scientious of publishers, sends us Devotion, by Lich- 
ner, being No. 49 of the Golden Treasury of Piano Lyr- 
ics; Evening Bells, a descriptive selection in E flat, 
three-four time, by Adam Geibel; The Mellow Eve is 
Gliding, an exquisite adaptation to a quartet of Schu- 
bert’s, by C. F. Blandner; The Shepherd (Der Hirt), 
a beautiful Swedish song by Berg; and The Whispering 
Trees, & ballad by Thomas A’ Becket, Jr. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The wy socein’ of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 

knowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 

pon ta a 3 favor by vy canon advising us of any omission in this respect. 

Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 

“ Ancient Sex Worship” (By Sha Roceo).......... Asa K. Butts. 100 
“A Satchel Guide to — ~~ ee Hurd & Houghton. 
ps #s A. Should Be” (By A J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


“BR 20 
2 « Bougl t with a Price.” ss 20 
. “ Maysie's Sta ee. American Tract Society. 4 
* Rachel's Lilies.” 25 
“The Rescued Lamb.” 20 


Bushnell, Horace, “ Forgiveness and Law. Seri r. 

Chorley, i. F., * Recent Art and Society. _ -Henry Holt py Co. 2 00 
“ Chor ey. BI Planché and , Young” (R. H. Stoddard, ed.)..Scribner. 2 00 
Comyn, “EI —_. PEE ee —— and Lauriat. 13 


pee. Hen ty ‘hk A Lawyer Abroad.” ....... R. r & Brothers. 2 00 

Du ome, verte, = Philosophers i Foois.’J. S 7 {ppineott & Co. 

Duykinck, BK. A. and Geo. L., * Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture” (Parts 1 A Di nacdssesseseapeshusdomne 7: ~—yt Zell. 


Harrison, Jennie — Four to Fourteen.’ "4m. ‘ract Soc’y. 125 
Hazard, isiicabeth, “Autumn Musings. L ppincots. 
“ Heir of Malreward, ‘The. ” (Author Of "Son ‘iat ire ir. 
_ 1 
Hempel, C. J.,“ The Science of | omeopath .’Boericke&Tafel. 1 
Hennequin, “ French Verbs.” Iveson, Blakeman & Taylor. 
Hood, Rev. Paxton, * Villages Of the Bible. dd i ne Co. 
“Little Trix, or ee 8 Lessons.” rter& Bros. © 


ce 
“ Harold.” 
* Leila.” 
Lord Lytton, {“ ae of the Rhine.” (J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
sucretia. 
“ Night and Morning. oa 
- The Disowned.’ 
Mixer, A. H., * Manual of Frenecn a Poetry 
Iv. Bekemen. Taylor & Co. 


* Potter’s Bible Encyclopedia (Parts a, 2, % 


assell, Petter & Galpin. 
Proctor, R. A., “ The Expanse of meen .D. Appleton & Co. 
“ Public Schools of Missouri, _~ Report.” 
gan & Carter, Jefferson City. 
“ Records of the Past,’’ Vol. I. Seber. London). 
J. Wiley, New York. 
“Ten Days among the Grok Brigands. Md 
"E Publication Society, Boston. 1 2% 
“ Theologia Moralis Novissim cclesi# Doctoris 8S. Alphonsi. 
8 Patricii Donahoe, | — 
Turgenieff, Spring Floods” awa cd A Lear of the Ste “ 
natty ole & Co. 
B. dappinegtt & Co. 


Lippincott. 
ene have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


ions. 
British Guerterta Review (Leonard Scott Pub. Co. a Aquatic 
Monthy—New York. American Church Review—Hartfor 


Vance, Susa §S., “ Lois Carrol.”,............ 
Wicoff, Henry, * The Four Uivilizations ot “the 
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Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tue GorHAmM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Window Decorations. 

The new tinted window shades in great 
variety. We are taking large orders in 
this branch of our business. A large as- 
sortment of Upholstery Goods. Lambre- 
quins made to order. Lace Curtains of 
the latest importations. Foster Brothers, 
Carpet dealers, 309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Carpets for Spring 1874. 

Foster Brotruers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Hustep and 
CARLL), invite attention to their assort- 
ment of Carpets of the latest importa- 
tions. Moquettes, Veivets, Brussels, and 
Tapestry Brussels, etc. Also a full as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains, and materials 
for window decorations. 

FOSTER BROTHERS. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Silver-Gloss 


Starch gives a beautiful finish to linen. 
Its purity and great strength render it 
the cheapest as well as the best for laun- 
dry use. 








THe Sunday-school Times says: ‘The 
Brooklyn Union -, reparing for their com- 
ing anniversary. ey have always made 
much of the een This year we see that 
they take five of the six of their anniversary 
songs from ‘Songs of Grace and Glory.’ It 
is quite a compliment to the new “book; 
though, to be sure, we might equally compli- 
ment the Committee on their good taste in the 
selection.” 

OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL FRIENDS would do 
Well to send to HORACE WATERS & SON for 
samples. See their advertisement in another 
column. 


Tuvrston’s Ivory PEARL TooTH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold by Druggists, 25 and 50 cents 
per bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
Wholesale Agents, 





COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name, 


Ovr lady friends who have used the 
Eureka Spool Silks, will use no other. It is 
full size, full length, and every spool is found 
as represented, 

Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Sardines, take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 


As necessary as a plow is the Jones 
7a Binghamton, N. Y. Send for free price 





There is no Royal Road 


to anything worth having, and evenin the use 
of the sewing machine there are difficulties 
which every learner must overcome before 
becoming proficient. The * Wilcox & Gibbs’”’ 
sewing machine, however, presents fewer dif- 
ficulties than any, and its value surpasses all. 


Spots on the Teeth. 


Remove them, and thus forestall the decay 
they threaten, by brushing the enamel fre- 

uently with Sozodont. A pure mouth and 

urable teeth are cheaply fpurchased at the 
the price of this inestimable preparation. 


A Noiseless Blind 


is a great cemfort to the sick room and study. 
The ELBOW HINGE and SCREW Fast should be 
universally used to prevent sagging and rat- 
tling. See illustrated advertisement, page 405. 











The Popular Science Monthly, 


(ESTABLISHED MAY, 1872,) 
Conducted by Prof. E. L. YOUMANS, 


Is published in a large octavo, handsomely print- 
ed on clear type, and, when the subjects admit, 
full ante 
TERMS: % PER AENUM, M, on FirTy CENTS PER 

NUMBEE 

Any person remitting #20. ‘0 for four yearly sub- 
scriptions will receive an extra copy gratis, or five 
yearly Renta Vote T for $20.00, 

Now Ready, Vols. 1, IL, ILL, and IV., of The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, émbractig the Numbers ao 
1 to 2% (May, 1872,to April, 1874). 4 — fa Cloth 
$3.50 per vol. Half Moroceo, 5.50 per 

Remark what is said of it 

* My Dear Professor: ‘Accept my thanks for the 
bound copies of the Popular Science Monthly. I 
take the suesbers as they come, but am lad to 
have them also in this form. I aiways thought 
that there was a great need fora Popular Magazine 
on Science, of stories about phenomena, and this 
— have grandly demonstrated. I was sure, also, 

hat you were the right man to construct it, but 
re have done far better than lexpected. ‘The 

onthly is full A various ater for all classes of 
readers, di ith ability and with- 
out sectarianism Any , Science 4 scientific bigotry. 
May its days be long !—HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 

Address D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 561 Broadway, New York. 








DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
for their PP an of one hundred pages, containing 
lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing 


Cost of advertising. 





SOLID 
SILV ER. 


The Gorham Company 


NOW OFFER 
FORKS AND SPOONS, 
FAMILY SILVER, 
DINNER SERVICES, 
BRIDAL GIFTS, 
TEA SETS, 
OF STERLING PURITY, IN NEW AND RICH 
DESIGNS. 
Also, a complete assortment of their 
celebrated 
ELECTRO-PLATE 
Tea Sets, Dinner Services, etc., 
AT RETAIL. 
Salesrooms of the Company, 
1 Bonn 81T., NEAR BRoapway, N, Y. 





New Books from H, W. Beecher. 





THE ART OF PREACHING. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching 


Course of 1872. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.25. 


“The ‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read 
by everybody, layman or clergyman, with delight.” 
Boston Globe. 

“ We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction as is compressed into this 
little volume.” —N. Y. Independent. 

“Marvellous exhibitions of deep piety, sound 
sense, quick wit and fervid address; kindling, ele- 
vating, instructing; interesting to all Christian 
readers, invaluable to the beginning preacher.’ 
—Rev. H. N. Day, in New Haven College Courant. 


Second Series. Course of 1873. 
lvyol.,12mo. $1.50. 

“One is tempted, in speaking of a book like this, 
to break into raptures, and indulge in superlatives, 
it isso much better than other books of the kind.” 
Christian Register. 

“No pastor or layman who reads can fail to be 
inspired with new interest and enthusiasm.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Third Series. Course of 1874. Now regularly run- 
ning in the Christian Union from week to week, 
T. J. ELLINWOOD’s verbatim reports. Will be 
issued shortly in book form. 


First Series. 


Just Ready. 





Uniform Edition of Beecher’s Works. 

l.and2. YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
First and Second Series. 2 vols, $1.25 and $1.50. 

3. LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. lvol. $1.50. 

4. STAR PAPERS. lvol. $1.75. 

5. PLEASANT TALK ABOUT FRUITS, FLOW- 
ERS AND FARMING. lvol. $2.00. 

6. NORWOOD. A NOVEL. Illustrated. In Press 

7. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECHES. 
In Preparation. 





OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 2% Murray and 27 

Warren St. » New York, Publisher and Importer 

of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalogue 

=. works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- 

Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology. Drawing, 

Figctricity, epnceeing, Mathematics, Coal, Iron, 
Hydraulics, etc., ete. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 
on hand. 

NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
Send Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, e Beekman St. 
pposite New Post-office. 








Burnett's Flavoring Extracts. 


“* Pre-eminently superior.”’—-Parker House.Boston. 
* The best in the world.” —Fifth Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
-s “age exclusively for years.’’—Continental Hotel, 


Phi 
S Wi e use them exclusively.’’—Sherman House, Chi- 
ZO. 
“We find them the best.”"—Southern Hotel, St. 


suis, 

“ We find them excellent.”—Occidental Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

The superiority of these Extracts consists in 
their perfect purity and great strength. 


PRETTY WOMEN 


Always like a neat foot, and buy nothing but 
ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. sk your deal- 
erforthem. A dark line around the sole near 
the edge shows where the channel is cut. 
They never wear ragged. 
SE BEstTor’s CELEBRATED GOLDEN PENS. 
(Bank, Medium, and Ladies.) Best in the 
World. Will last longer, write smoother than any 
other. Warranted not to corrode. Flexible and 
Durable. Try them. 1 doz. in gilt box, post- paid, 
30 cts. 4 boxes, $1.00. 1 gross, $2.50. C. A. CHAPIN 
& SON, Agents, Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted. 
Send for circular. 


Cooper House and Cottages, 
COOPERSTOWN, (foot of Otsego Lake), N. Y. 


COLEMAN & MAXWELL, Proprietors. 
Will open June 2%. Plans of the house may be 
seen and rooms engaged at the New York Hotel, 
721 Broadway, during May, spon: aplication to 
B. COLEMAN. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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TIIiE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. |= 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


I’, S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 

che ure of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 
416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

iamaion about $290 q 

It has paid #22, 30.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. 23,379,564.00 were 
80 paid in the year 187. 
Its assets, securely _ ested, RIO. ccccee $65.609,837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities.. n 3,727,785 08 
us a of all approved forms issued on sound 








By ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. McCuURDY, Vice-President. 

{ous M. STUART, Secretary 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., “Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark. } 

A.B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Ca 

oO. F. BRESEB, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
a Troy, N. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City. Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Amos D. SMITH, 34,’ General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, Mo 

W. D. LirtLE, General Agent for Maine and New 
Hampshire, Portland, Me. 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
rom a January, 1873, to 3lst Decem- 





PN DE candnccnek bhennsenaeeenseanspcosa $6,511,114 22 
yous on Policies not marked off 

BG SRMGRIT, TITS. onccccnesecocescccesoces 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.. .. $8, 73,2 74 92 


No Policies have been issued upon L ife 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 


1873, to 31st December, 1873.............. 26,290,016 73 
Losses — during the same 
DOTIOG..0cccccescsseve paasaben $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $1,258,319 26 


The Company has the following poate, viz.: 
United States and State of New Y« 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,567,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,802,000 00 
Rea) Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and ons 


due the Company, estimated at.. - _ 422.894 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 2,833, 302 27 
Cash im Bamk....cccccosccccccccccsccccccce 521,340 59 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 a 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
oy, the Third of February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of April next. 

By order of the Booed, 

. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
HENRY CoIT. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURTIS CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, CHARLES D. a VERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, JOSIAH O. 14 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
four H GAILLARD, Jr., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

A ND, GEORGE W. LANE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNTS, 
W. H. H. MoorRR, 


Samus Low, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, J 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN YNIS, Vice- President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, ge OR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 
Course of Study comprehensive. usic Rg. Fine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction thorough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C, C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 











\ ANTED.—A young lady, who has 

d been for several years a successful teacher 

of children, desires a similar position, either in 

private echool or family. Sa Satisfactory references. 

sca = . T., P.O. Box 40, Hinsdale, Du Page 
|) 


W ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Regular examina- 
tions for entrance, June 30th and Sept. 3d, 
1874. $5,000 given away annually to aid indi ent 
students. For informetion yA to the President, 





Williamstown, Oochetios Co., Mass, 


MUSIC, ke. 


‘RYE ERY § ABBATH. a 


By T. C. O'KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 

All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 
TU EPPRV ‘ N ” 
“EVERY SABBATH, 
a collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Music 


fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“< ae an on > 

IEVERY SABBATH,” 

WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing “ EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per cozen, $3.00. 
Published by 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


VY LE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, Gro. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 

THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CavURcH CHorRs of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 

THE AMATEUR —The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINF to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 








lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, * Happy 
Tours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





-) USF PUBLISHED. 
MUSICAL GARLAND! 
Duets for VIOLIN and PIANO.—Price, $2.50. 


New and attractive arrangements by SEP. WIN- 
NER, Of Galops, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Airs, Qua- 
drilles, and Potpourris for Violin with oue ac- 
companiment. 100 Pages Sheet Music Siz 


MUSICAL F LOWERS ! 


Duets for Flute and Piano. Price, $2.50. 


Similar in design to the “ Musical Garland,” but 
for Flute with Piano accompaniment. 160 pages, 
Sheet Music Size, well filled. 


ay rr: 7TT » vw @1 5% 
Fivte Bovevet. Price $1.50. 

A cotegtion including a great variety of music 
for the Flut 

V. IOLI N AMUSEMENTS. $1.50. 

Similar in design to the Bouquet. First-rate, 
easy Violin Music. 

Two books by Sep. Winner. They are not s0 
large as * Musical Garland” and * Musical Flow- 
ers,’ containing, however, as much Flute or Violin 
Music, but no Piano accompaniment. 


The River of Life. 
Continues to attract general attention as one of 
the best SUNDAY-SCHOOL Song Books ever pub- 
lished. $30 per Hundred. 

The above books for Sale everywhere. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

7ll Broadway, N. Y. 











TXCU RSIONS. —Sunn Side Grove, at Irving- 

4 ton, 25 miles up the Hudson, exclusively for 
Sunday Schools; Elm Park, on staten Island, for 
all parties; also Alderney Park, and other groves, 
Steamboats and barges of all descriptions. Apply 
to Capt. CHAS. ADAMS, 8 Battery Place. 


KB & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
J. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, TEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, ") EGALETHOSCOPES. ALBU MS AND P Ho. 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Sie, 
aspecialty. First premium at Vie 

anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 








O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood s one Printing Presses, are 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Corner of F eon and Dutch Streets, New York 





N ECHANICAL LAMP.-—Burns Kerosene 
without Chimney, Smoke or Smell. Equal to 
yas. Will not “—s out; cannot plode. Send 


Oo 





for circular, ECHANIC AL LAMP CO., 
138 C hambers Street. 
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Vor. IX., No, 20. 











van , Che aurea , 
Christian Union 


NEw York, May 20, 1874. 











DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 


The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable neatter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay G liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 
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Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 





Several years ago we wrote our views of Life 
Insurance, and our readers will find the same pub- 
lished in an advertisement on page 406. We see 
no reason to change our views, though we should 
admit many other Companies into equal favor, if 
we were writing now. 

— eee -- 

The trial of Prof. Swing for heresy by the Chi- 
eago Presbytery will probably reach a conclusion 
this week. The evidence is all in, the argument 
on both sides has been heard, and it only remains 
for the Presbytery to pronounce its verdict. As 
each member, before voting upon the question, 
has liberty to make a speech, the process will 
probably occupy several days. As the prosecution 
was weak alike in testimony and argument, it is 
safe to predict an acquittal of the accused. Wheth- 
er this will be an end of the affair or not remains 


to be seen. 
—--- eq@pe — 


The appalling disaster which, on Saturday last, 
befell the inhabitants of three manufacturing vil- 
lages in Western Massachusetts—a disaster by 
which nearly if not quite two hundred people met 
with a sudden and awful death, and property 
valued at not less than $1,500,000 was destroyed— 
must arouse a universal sympathy for the sufferers. 
The cry for pecuniary aid, under circumstances so 
peculiarly distressing, will, we are sure, be prompt- 
ly and generously heeded. Thank God! such ap- 
peals for human sympathy and aid are never made 
in vain. They ngt only touch our humanity, but 
set in play all the influences born of our love for 
God and his Christ. In such circumstances, how 
full of meaning are the words of the Master: ‘In- 
asmuch as you have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

—_—_-<>+—__——- 

We record with pride the complete and triumph- 
ant vindication of Gen. O. O. Howard by the mili- 
tary tribunal appointed by the President to 
investigate the charges involving his integrity as 
the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau. That he had 
committed mistakes in his administration of a dif- 
ficult trust we were prepared to believe, but we felt 





sure that he had done nothing which could fix a 
stain upon hisreputation asa citizen and an officer 
of the Government. The result justifies our confi- 
dence, and not ours only, but that of the whole 
Christian community. The investigation has been 
impartial and thorough, and Gen. Howard will 
now stand higher than ever in the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens. At a time when the reputations of 
so many public men are becoming obscured, it is 
a comfort to find one man coming through the or- 
deal of a searching investigation without a stain. 


+a 








The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, South, received the delegates from the 
Northern Church with every demonstration of 
courtesy that could have been expected or desired. 
They were not authorized to offer terms of reunion, 
and, therefore, could only give expression to the 
sentiments of Christian fraternity which are no 
doubt cherished by the great body of the North- 
ern Church toward their Southern brethren. The 
time for reunion has not yet arrived, but it is hast- 
ening ; and it will be a good day for the country 
when members of the same Christian denomina- 
tion shall not be divided from each other by the 
line that once separated the slave from the free 
States, but shall be united in one and the same 
fold. ‘That all the prejudices and hates engender- 
ed by the recent conflict may be speedily super- 
seded by the spirit of Christian love and fraternal 
union, is our earnest prayer and hope. 

——-@&a 





The world on this side of the ocean is not com- 
ing to a commercial end immediately, though to 
hear men talk of dull times, dearth of business, 
gloomy looks ahead, one might be led to think so. 
The farms yet produce a great deal more than can 
be eaten ; looms are clothing the nation ; homes are 
yet happy, and, with the exception of a few cities, 
men over the whole land have enough to eat, and 
work enough. The fact is the speculative fever 
engendered by the war has hardly left us. Weare 
cooling off and somewhat weak. But we need a 
little purgatorial suffering as a preparation for 
that unexampled prosperity which is to character- 
ize the next ten years. Our resources are immeas- 
urable, the energy of labor not abated, and it is 
impossible to keep down long the recuperative 
energies of this great nation. Congress might 
expedite the movement by a litile, a very little, 
wise legislation. But wisdom is not the genius 
of this Congress. The Republican party owe 
much to General Grant, and little to its wise 
councillors. His veto and his prudent course 
in regard to Arkansas ought to excite admiration, 
as they have extorted praise from many who, 
hitherto, have not been wont to praise him. But, 
the people should not look to their Government 
for relief. It is their own hands that must work 
out prosperity—their own courage and hope that 
must give bright color to the future. 


———_+e@>- 





If any fault is to be found with the President’s 
action in the Arkansas case, it can only be that 
his decision was so long delayed. On no recog- 
nized principle of constitutional law could he have 
come to any other result than that announced in 
Friday’s proclamation. It amounts to nothing, so 
far as the present issue is concerned, that Brooks 
was unquestionably elected Governor, but exclud- 
ed from the office by fraud, since the General As- 
sembly, the only tribunal having constitutional 
jurisdiction of the question, declared the election 
of Baxter, and refused, upon Brooks’s application, 
to review its decision. It is idle to allege that the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, after having first pro- 
claimed its want of jurisdiction, finally entertained 
the question by usurpation, and, surrounded by 
the bayonets of Brooks’s army, put forth a decis- 
ion in his favor. The original inauguration of 
Baxter was no doubt a fraud, but Brooks’s remedy 
for that fraud has in it elements of mischief that 
cannot for a moment be tolerated. The people of 
Arkansas must bear the ills under which they are 
suffering until another election gives them an op- 
portunity for righting their wrongs. Meanwhile 
the Government of the United States should see to 
it that its officers in Arkansas are honest and fair 
men, who will not lend themselves to any un- 
worthy intrigues in behalf of either of the political 
parties there, but exert their whole influence in 
favor of such measures as will sectire a fair expres- 
sion of the popular will. Thereis too much reason 
to believe that United States officers in that un- 
fortunate State have been participants in the 
frauds which have imperiled its peace and affixed 
a stain upon its name. 





HODGE’S PROGRESS. 


M* DAY found rude observance in eastern 
England this year. Robin and Dolly, Cory- 
don and Phyllis had no heart to dance. They sa 
idle about door-ways, or if they gathered, grave- 
faced and anxious, on the village green, it was to 
hear from their ambassadors to distant countries 
what hope there might be of work. In the east- 
ern shires thousands of farm-hands have been for 
weeks “‘locked out.” What present pinch and 
future woe that fact implies to men who cannot 
lay by a penny in the best of times, tender hearts 
shrink from the imagination of. 

For two years the Agricultural Laborers’ Union 
has been on trial. Partly by the zealous promo- 
tion of emigration, and partly by the force which 
exists in intelligently combined action, it has raised 
wages from an average of two dollars and a quar- 
ter a week to the princely sum of three dollars 
and a half, while here and there an exceptional 
gang has been so lucky as to obtain a shilling 
more. But the day is fifteen hours long, and the 
labor of the hardest and most repulsive. And 
these unreasonable unionists want not only their 
prodigal three dollars and a half, but they wish to 
dock the farmers of their stated time, and dig only 
nine hours instead of fifteen. 

However, the immediate cause of the present 
lock-out was almost an abstract question. The 
farm-hands of Exwing, a hamlet of Cambridge- 
shire, urging that their children went hungry, 
asked an additional shilling before beginning the 
spring work. The farmers retorted that they 
would employ no Unionist on any terms. They 
declared the laborers’ league to be subversive and 
revolutionary, if not illegal, and gave the men one 
week in which to disavow and depart from its 
seditious machinations. 

When prejudice comes in at the door, logic flies 
out of the window. These same farmers support 
a protective organization of their own, to resist, 
among other encroachments, the demand of labor 
for higher pay, and starve it into compliance if 
need be. In this league they discover neither con- 
spiracy nor moral offense. By its spirit they pro- 
pose to stand. But the laborer, seeing what bene- 
fits combination has already secured him, is 
equally determined in his dumb way to maintain 
it. So that a compromise looks doubtful. 

It is hard enough for the most mentally elastic 
of us to reconstruct his social scheme and sit down, 
in serene contentment with the new order which 
has turned his dearest traditions into laughter, 
and discrowned the sacred majority of his preju- 
dices. And Englishmen are the least elastic of 
human kind. They hate experiments in polities 
and morals. The thing that is, is not only the 
thing that shall be, but the thing that ought to 
be, to their thinking. It is natural enough, there- 
fore, that farmer and landlord find it hard to deal 
with Hodge under the new conditions of the time. 
They are ready to patronize and to coddle him as 
ahand. They cannot bring themselves to treat 
with him as that complicated organism, a man. 
At a farmers’ meeting the other day, the Earl of 
Stradbroke represented a large class of employers 
when he said, ‘‘If a man is going to insist on a 
certain wage and certain hours, and join a union 
and set his master at defiance, then I say to him, 
*‘ Choose between me and the union. If you stand 
by me I will stand by you. But if you choose to 
belong to the union, and to depend upon a lot of 
vagabonds who go about spreading disaffection 
and making speeches, I don’t wish to employ 
you.’” The Earl of Shrewsbury filled up the out- 
line when he explained, ‘‘ We do not want dema- 
gogues. Wedo not want Mr. Arch. Englishmen 
like to transact their own business.” 

On their side, the laborers have found many 
friends. The National Laborers’ Union allows a 
per diem to these locked-out thousands. The 
trades-unions of Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, and other cities of artisans, encourage them 
to remain in the union. The Amalgamated Labor 
League is opening doors of escape into other coun- 
ties or the colonies. Sympathising liberals of the 
school of Thomas Hughes, Auberon Herbert, and 
Mr. Morley have called a London aid meeting, and 
opened subscription lists for them. The Bishop of 
Manchester, recently famous as the chosen arbi- 
trator who so skillfully closed the strike of the 
Manchester house-painters, has published a letter 
in the London Times, openly defending the union- 
ists. 

As a rule, however, the whole weight of church 
influence is thrown into the other scale. The con- 
sequence of this action must be that working-men 
will drift more and more rapidly into dissent. 
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The union of church and State receives a new 
shock, therefore. Moreover, the question of tithes, 
of parochial schools, of the burial of dissenters, as 
well as the collateral issues of compulsory national 
education and the political enfranchisement of 
labor, pushed into new prominence by these 
events, crowd into popular speech and come for- 
ward in the newspapers for fresh judgment. So 
that no man can say when this latest quarrel of 
capital and labor will be composed, or what now 
peaceful elements of society it will embroil. 

In justice to the farmers it must be admitted 


- that often they cannot afford the advance of wages 


so widely insisted on. The owners of the land, 
with their large families and entailed estates, de- 
mand large rents to maintain their vast establish- 
ments and provide for their landless sons and 
daughters. The farmers, whose business is a cost- 
ly one in so overpeopled a country, complain that 
when these rents are paid only the narrowest pro- 
fit remains on their investment. The laborer, 
supporting two superior classes, brings nothing to 
his own. 

Radical reform must begin in the breaking up 
of entails, the abolition of primogeniture, and the 
simplifying of the land sales, so that land will 
stand before the law precisely like any other sub- 
stantial property, receiving no benefits from 
special legislation, and no injuries from the sub- 
stitutution of wasteful “life interests” for real 
ownership. Pending these changes, lower rents 
must be conceded in many cases. If it be true 
that the landlord frequently receives but two per 
cent. interest, and cannot afford a decrease, a 
growing public opinion will presently demand of 
him that he sell to some man rich enough to lodge 
his laborers in cottages instead of styes, and pay 
them living wages. Sometime in the near future 
even English good society will perceive that her 
ladyship’s diamonds are too dear bought if their 
cost include the fact of Hodge’s wan wife suckling 
her wan baby four full years because she is herself 
the only food she can supply him. Sometime even 
Parliaments will discover that shooting and fox- 
hunting are not pursuits proper to gentlemen if 
they imply the keeping of vast tracts in useless 
forests for the rich that ought to be converted 
into useful wheatfields for the poor. 

The first result of these contests between employ- 
ers and employed must be a bitterness of feeling, in 
which the old kindness will for a time be swallowed 
up. If Hodge starved on his ten shillings a week, 
the meekness with which he underwent that slow 
dissolution won him at least the approval of 
his betters, and their occasional subscription to 
coal club and blanket club, shoe fund and parish 
school, to eke out his feeble days. The insubordi- 
nation which has raised his wages has cost him 
both approval and subscriptions, and he is likely 
to starve, for a while at least, on his larger in- 
come. His moral attitude, however, is a vastly 
more hopeful one. It is much that he prefers to 
live on his wages and forego charity ; much that 
he is willing to emigrate ; much that he insists on 
his right to make the best bargain that he can in 
the open market. 

The whole question of the relations of capital 
and labor is complex and difficult almost past dis- 
entangling. In England it is even more baffling 
than in America. But each new day throws some 
new light upon it. And for the rest, as our finest 
essayist has said, There is no fear for the future: 
eternities stretch out that way, and only cent- 
uries the other. 








A STAR IN THE WEST. 


T is useless to attempt to set limits to the ver- 
satility of Chicago, or to tell in what new or 

old form its next bit of good fortune will break 
out. Better is it, as we deem things, than a swift- 
er way of building up houses or a surer way of 
preventing them from burning down, that a great 
city should have given to it a great teacher of 
wise, and good, and beautiful truth. Chicago in 
this, also, is fortunate ; for besides the men who 
hitherto have stood in the midst of it, prophesy- 
ing of riches more precious than the riches com- 
monly sought there, there has now risen among 
them, a man whom nature, and culture, and trial 
have all wonderfully endowed with the faculty of 
speaking the things which this generation special- 
ly needs to hear, and of doing this in such a way 
as to secure the hearing. Of course we mean 
David Swing, Pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, whose ordination to the apostolic suc- 
cession is already confirmed by the laying on of 
hands by some of his brethren, not in benediction 
but in wrath. We know not how this week to 





render to those who read these pages a greater 
service than by telling them of the little book 
into which Mr. Swing has just put his latest and 
sweetest thought. It is fittingly called, Truths for 
To-day, and consists of fifteen sermons spoken in 
the past winter. These sermons touch upon the 
topics that are uppermost in the brain and fore- 
most upon the tongue of our time, and concern 
subjects no less important than the very meaning 
of religion, faith in God, and in the life everlast- 
ing, the laws of human brotherhood, the memo- 
ries of good men—saints and heroes in Church and 
State, and the immutable duty of doing right. 
We would speak, if there were here room, of the 
purely literary merits and attractions of these ex- 
quisite sermons. They are the words of a man 
familiar with the most perfect fruits of culture, 
and sensitive in high degree to the charms of liter- 
ary form. Not merely in palpable allusion, but in 
the choice phrase, in the modulation of his sen- 
tences, and the most chaste verbal reserve, are to 
be discerned the tokens of his profitable industry 
among the best books. But his mastery of a fas- 
cinating and powerful diction is not his great- 
est merit. He is a thinker. His sentences are 
weighted with ideas; and on nearly every page is 
to be found some well-uttered thought which 
rings out like an aphorism, and contributes some- 
thing real to the world’s store of intellectual trea- 
sures. ‘The fact that man is by nature imperfect 
makes it necessary that he should also betolerant.” 
“It is folly to demand a unity of belief in a world 
where there is no one wise but God, and no one 
good except God.” ‘The origin of intolerance 
has never been the deeper truth but the deeper 
egotism.” ‘Christ has stood so near the people 
that they have wreathed the cross with their in- 
firmities at the very hour when they crowded 
around it to find their salvation.” ‘It is not ideas 
alone that transform the world, but ideas with an 
inspiration in them crowding them from dream 
into life.” ‘*‘The men that commit acts of crime 
and dishonor, the men who commit frauds in the 
money circles, come, in part, from the multitude 
that carry a catechism or a Book of Common 
Prayer. All this because religion has been a form 
of argument rather than a shape of the inner life.” 
There is no intellectual pinchbeck in these golden 
words, and the book is so full of them, that, drop 
your eye upon it where you will, you are sure to 
alight upon others just as good as these. When 
the people, who are ever hungering for real 
thought, once get the taste of this book, they will 
be ant to call for it so fast as to keep the presses 
of Jansen, McClurg & Co., very busy to answer 
their demand. We hope it may be so, for the sake 
of the people ; and, meantime, we send to Chicago 
our congratulations on the advent there of this 
authentic messenger of the best tidings. May we 
all listen to him. 





APPLETON S CYCLOPEDIA. 


E propose to give to Appleton’s new Cyclo- 
pedia a more extended notice in our book 
department than we have space for just now. It 
is a work creditable to the editors, to the large 
and able staff of literary and learned men under 
them, and to the publishers. One certainly gets 
an enlarged idea of the possibilities of literary 
labor, when it beholds Mr. Ripley, not now a young 
man, holding the post of literary editor of the 777i- 
bune, and one of the two editors-in-chief of this 
Cyclopedia. We wonder what he does with his 
spare time! Charles A. Dana edits a daily paper 
and Appleton’s Cyclopedia at the same time. 
Which is his work, and which is his play? It 
would surprise those who think of him as a dash- 
ing cavalier, charging right and left, to see him 
elaborating good and solid work, sword and arrow 
laid aside, in a great Encyclopedia ! 

But we took our pen to thank those editors who 
have so promptly and in so manly a way defended 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia from the charge of catering 
to the Roman Catholic public. A more needless 
and baseless charge was never made. We have 
examined the facts with some care, and acquit the 
gentlemen engaged upon this national work of 
any such design, or of falling into any such error 
by heedlessness. We honor them for calling Ro- 
man Catholic scholars to their aid. It is right 
that they should. It is time that we had done 
with the senseless prejudices which regard Roman 
Catholie priests as of course unchristian, and Ro- 
man Catholic scholars as Jesuitic, insincere, and 
untrustworthy. Some of the noblest prelates and 
most reliable scholars of to-day are Roman 
Catholic. 

But, all this aside, it is right that the Appletons 





should take every means to make their Cyclopedia 
neither Protestant nor Roman Catholic, neither 
Episcopal nor Presbyterian. It should represent 
neither a sect nor a party. Men of all sides in 
politics and of every shade of religious belief 
should be employed to balance each other, and 
raise up, by joint labor, a presentation of truth in 
all the departments of knowledge, which shall be 
true and common to all. This we think the editors 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia are endeavoring, honest- 
ly and with grace, to do. It is amusing to see how 
many are attacking the Cyclopedia because the 
representation of scientific doctrine does not suit 
their theological theories—as if a Cyclopedia 
should be constructed on the principle of a sec- 
tarian tract, ora special plea of some close church ! 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The English Independent thus sums up the 
state of English opinion on the question of a State 
Church: ‘A State-made provision for the religious 
wants of the people is falling into the background as a 
piece of grandmotherly government, of no use but to 
foster abuses like that of the purchase system. The 
endowment of one Church bas been tried in this coun- 
try—the endowment of all has been tried in the col- 
onies. Both have failed. There only remains the 
third alternative, the endowment of none, and to that 
the future points. The Liberation Society is only a 
few years in advance of the rest of the country.” 
Those who are seeking in this country to marry the 
| State to the Church by a“ religious amendment” to the 

Constitution, and that at the very time when disestab- 
lishment is the demand of the best intelligence and 
piety of England, will find that they have undertaken 
an impossible task. 


—The corner-stone of Vanderbilt University (so 
named after Cornelius Vanderbilt, of this city, who 
gave $500,000 to found it) was laid at Nashville on the 
28th ult. The institution is to be under the control of 
the Southern Methodist Church, and is destined, we 
doubt not, to do much for the cause of education in 
that part of the country. May it live and prosper. 

—Ecclesiastical law not less than civil is often 
susceptible of various and contradictory interpreta- 
tions; and it would seem that its expositors are quite 
as facile as lawyers in maintaining whatever interpre- 
tation the interest of their clients requires. At this 
moment Presbyterian papers, all equally zealous to 
guard the faith of the church from the inroads of new 
opinions, are disputing, with a touch of acrimony, as 
to whether there is or is not a law of the Presbyterian 
Church forbidding women to preach. The question 
has arisen in consequence of Dr. Cuyler’s admission to 
his pulpit, or to a platform in front of it, of Miss 
Smiley, the sweet-hearted Quaker preacher. The 
Presbyterian affirms that Dr. Cuyler violated a law of 
the church, and the Herald and Presbyter declares 
that he only disregarded a mere “ judgment”’ of the 
General Assembly, which was not a law at all, but at 
most only an advice; that the Brooklyn Presbytery 
asked the Assembly, in 1872, to enact a law, but that 
the request was refused, with a fresh endorsement of 
the advisory “deliverance” of 1832, The distinction 
which the Herald and Presbyter makes between a law 
and an advisory judgment would seem to be well 
founded. If the Legislature of New York should sim- 
ply declare that men ought not to take more than 7 
per cent. interest, would that have the effect of a law? 
Everybody knows it would not. It seems a pity that 
Dr. Cuyler did not avai) himself of this distinction and 
* fight it out on this line.”’ 


—Some time ago we called attention to the excel- 

lent work undertaken by the Young Ladies’ Christian 
Association in this city. In furtherance of one of its 
‘objects the request is made that families in the city 
willing to receive respectable young women to board, 
at moderate prices, will communicate with the Asso- 
ciation, (64 Irving Place, S. E. cor. 18th St.), giving 
references. 
—The joint special committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature on woman suffrage reported a consti- 
tutional amendment in favor of the measure, but the 
Senate rejected it, 14to 19. The majority will change 
to the affirmative in that body before long. Every 
year shows a gain. Patience, good friends. 

—Mr. Barnum, it is generally admitted, has 
fairly distanced bimself in the new entertainment 
which he has provided for the people of New York on 
the spot formerly occupied by the New Haven and 
Harlem Railroads, between 26th and 27th Streets, and 
between Fourth and Madison Avenues. He has en- 
closed the Whole block, and every evening 10,000 people 
flock to his “‘Roman Hippodrome” for amusement. 
The “little folks’? especially are delighted with the 
show. 

—Mr. Horace White, of the Chicago Tribune, hit 
the Old Bay State a hard rap the other day. Said a 
Boston interviewer to him: ** What is the cause of the 
general ignorance and wrong-headedness of Western 
people on finance?” ‘It arises,” said the Chicago 
editor, ‘‘ from their following bad examples. The last 
two Secretaries of the Treasury have been distinguish- 








ed citizens of Massachusetts, and, therefore, greatly 
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esteemed in the West. It is their influence which has 
led a portion of our people astray.” 


—And now, here is the Universalist accusing the 
Christian Union of “bald rationalism.” ‘ Bald ra- 
tionalism!”” We ponder the phrase in sorrow. “ Ra- 
tionalism” is bad enough, but—bald! Is there no 
Tricopherous in Gilead? We wonder how the Univer- 
salist would feel if we calledit “‘ahirsute infidel.” But 
we have one comfort; a heretic’s censure is as good 
as a certificate of orthodoxy, to well-constituted 
minds. If ever hereafter any one doubts our sound- 
ness in the faith, we shall triumphantly point to the 
fact that the Universalist condemns our theology as 
loose, and expect an instant acquital. 

—The people of Ohio, at the next election, will 
decide whether either of the two following provisions, 
and, if either, which of them shall be incorporated in 
the Constitution lately framed for that State: 

“Sec. —. License to traffic in spirituous, vinous, or malt 
liquors, under such regulations and limitations as shall be 
prescribed by law, may be granted; but this section shall not 
prevent the General Assembly from passing laws to restrict 
such traffic, and to compensate the injuries resulting there- 
from. 

**Spc. —. No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors shall 
hereafter be granted in this State; but the General Assembly 
may, by law, restrain or prohibit such traffic, or may provide 
against evils resulting therefrom.” 

The presentation of the question in this shape is a tri- 
umph of the anti-license party, and is confessedly due 
to the persistent efforts of temperance women. 

*—A clergyman’s wife propounds to the editor of 
the Church Journal a conundrum, as follows: 

+ “Ts it lawful, right, just, or courteous for one clegyman to 
deliberately walk up to another clergyman’s door at any hour 
of day or night, black morocco traveling-bag in hand, and ex- 
pect, asa matter of course, to be entertained as long as he 
chooses to stay ? I think if religious societies must (?) 
fend out agents, and these agents must be entertained at a 
clergyman’s house, that clergyman ought to be credited with 
such a contribution to that socicty in its account of receipts. 
I have come to believe that a traveling clergyman will sub- 
mit to almost any inconvenience rather than have a hotel bill 
to pay; for when I have been asked by such a one if I could 
keep him over night and replicd that my only ‘spare room’ 
was occupied, he consented to share that.” 

The editor does not hesitate to say that the practices 
of which this woman complains are “ cases of cool and 
impudent ‘ sponging,’’’ and such we think will be the 
general verdict. But the ‘‘spongers’’ will no doubt 
persist in their ‘‘sponging,’’ and the wives of ministers 
will continue to groan under their burdens. 

—A correspondent of the Watchman and Re- 
flector says that the late Elder Knapp, revivalist, while 
preaching in Baltimore, on a warm evening in October, 
1839, stopped short in the middle of his sermon, and 
said, ‘‘ As the weather is warm to-night you will excuse 
me if I take off my coat;”’ and drawing off his coat he 
continued his sermon to the end in his shirt sleeves. 
This very naturally excited comment. Many were 
shocked at the apparent breach of propriety. It ap- 
peared in the papers next morning, was discussed 
freely on the streets, and the result was just what 
Jacob Knapp intended; it intensified the excitement, 
and brought hundreds, if not thousands, the next 
night to hear the preacher, and see him preach in his 
shirt sleeves; some to go away and scoff, but many 
were pierced in their hearts. In the West, such an act 
would hardly excitea remark. In warmsummer days 
we have often done it and seen others doit, and no one 
thought of calling it eccentric. Wesuspect a long silk 
gown on Peter or Paul, in a barrel-pulpit, would have 
been thought an outrage on good taste and the ‘ dig- 
nity of the gospel.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Our little girl, five years old, says she loves Jesus— 
she loves to talk about him, and to pray to him. Her 
grandpa, a real old Puritan, sometimes tells her that 
he is afraid she does not truly love Jesus, because we 
cannot love him until he gives us a new heart. This 
grieves her, and sometimes makes her angry, and she 
declares she does not love anybody. Is it right to teach 
such doctrine to a child? Is it true? 


ANY little children talk of religious subjects, and 
pray in an imitative way—saying what they have heard 
other people say. If this does not run into self-righteous 
sanctimony it is not hurtful to the child. But many a little 
child is given a'mind full of really loving and devout aspira- 
tions. To check the growth of this infantile piety is perni- 
cious. Out of the mouths of these babes and sucklings God 
often perfects praise, and it is not for either ancient Pharisee 
or modern theologian to stop their hosannas. Grandfathers 
who talk in this way to little children should remember that 
only once was Christ ‘‘ much displeased” with the Apostles— 
and that was when they forbade little children to come unto 
him. Briefly, then, do not over-stimulate a child’s religious 
feeling lest you produce precocity ; but above all do not op- 
pose the piety of one of these little ones, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. Except we become like them we can- 
not enter therein, and it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about our neck, and we were cast into the sea, than 
that we should offend one of the least of these. 
2. Would it be wrong for a young man, who is a 
Christian and an active member of a church, to marry 
a young ladu he loves, and who, he has reason to be- 
lieve, loves him, but who is not a Christian, and does 
not belong to a Christian family ? 
We have several times given a general opinion on this 
question—we cannot attempt to advise in particular cases. 
‘The advice of Paul against marriage with * unbelievers” is 





not wholly applicable to this time. There was an irrecon- 
cilable doctrinal and moral antagonism between an ancient 
heathen and a Christian living in perpetual expectation of 
martyrdom from heathen foes. There could be no “ fellow- 
ship” between them. The whole question is one of fellow- 
ship. If the lady whom our correspondent speaks of is one 
who will be in sympathy with his highest aspirations and 
purposes—his purposes to live nobly and unselfishly—then he 
would better marry her than some professors of religion. 


3. Is it right for young people to speak to older peo- 
ple about the necessity of becoming Christians ? 

If a young person speaks with respect, and without any 
assumption of superiority, it is quite proper. It is always in 
order to influence anybody in the right direction. 


4. I read your writings about love, and became en- 
thused with a desire to exercise a spiritof kindness to- 
ward all mankind. Well, I went to teaching as a 
young and inexperienced teacher, and was very pa- 
tient and gentle with my pupils ; but I soon found that 
this course was injurious to them, and should be sup- 
planted by stern regulations. In almost every relation 
of life thus far I have found the same thing to be the 
case. Wherefore my failures? 

Love is not effeminacy. You love your pupils, and because 
you love them you are impelled to stimulate their moral na- 
tures with some penalties that do not at the moment seem to 
them to be tokens of affection. Even of God it is said that 
whom he loveth he chasteneth. It is not necessary that your 
pupil should immediately know that you love him. No 
doubt your chastening seems to him for the present “not 
joyous but grievous.’’ Some children have not yet “devel- 
oped” out of the animal stage. They need to be governed as 
Rarey governedhorses, First make them know that you are 
master—then let them understand that you are their friend. 


5. What can we do for a friend for whom we have 
prayed a long time, and all that we can say or do only 
makes him more determined to have his own way? 


Nobody likes to live in an atmosphere of incessant re- 
proof. If you want to win his heart and melt his opposition 
do not darken his life by making him feel, even by your 
looks or air, that you are groaning over him asa miserable 
sinner. Make life cheerful to him; make your own love for 
him a source of joy; let your piety be full of sweetness and 
light; show the utmost appreciation of his good qualities, 
and be patient. The case as you state it is not a very bad one. 


6. What disposition after death is made of the soul 
of a man whose last words on earth were * Take care 
of my Civil Rights Bill’—said man not belonging to 
any visible church on earth? 

Only God knowsa life thoroughly, and he only can judge it. 
He certainly does not judge, as we do, by the small, but by 
the large. Men who have cramped and starved their better 
natures all their lives long must not expect to escape the 
consequences of their selfishness by belonging to a “ visible 
church on earth,” or by dying with penitent prayers or halle- 
lujahs on their lips. A life that has been consecrated to the 
noblest ends possible to it cannot fail of the approval of him 
who expressly decl red that he would turn away those who 
had ‘“ prophesied in his name,” while they lived selfishly, and 
that he would accept those who, in doing good to the “ least 
of his brethren,” had unconsciously ministered to him. 


7. Is it wrong for a Christian man to engage in busi- 
ness with a man of the world? 
Not if he is honest. 


8. Does the Bible condemn the retail traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors ? 

Yes, and the wholesale traffic also. The whole spirit of the 
Gospel is against a traffic whose whole tendency in our age 
and climate is to produce disease, vice, crime, squalor, hellish 
misery and death. 

9. For how many hours a day are women amanuen- 
ses employed, and what is the usual remuneration ? 


A lady copyist works six or eight hours a day at eight or 
ten dollars a week. There are always ten lady copyists and 
amanuenses to every vacancy, and there is hardly any estab- 
lished rate. 


10. Are there any successful periodicals in England 
or America of which women are editresses ? 

The Victoria Magazine, (London), is edited by Emily Faith- 
ful, and Aunt Judy’s magazine, a very excellent juvenile 
published in London, is edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. So in 
this country Harper’s Bazar is edited by Mary A. Booth, the 
trenchant Woman's Journal by Lucy Stone and several other 
ladies, the able and beautiful St. Nicholas Magazine by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, the excellent Little Corporal by Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller, to say nothing of local papers edited by ladies. In 
many Offices ladies of ability hold subordinate places of great 
importance, as Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the principal assist- 
ant on Hearth and Home. Mrs. Swisshelm gained distinction in 
journalism, our correspondent, Gail Hamilton, edited Wood's 
Household Magazine for a while, and Mrs. L. G. Runkle is one 
of the very ablest contributors of editorial articles connected 
with New York journalism. There are innumerable lady 
correspondents, some of them, as Mary Clemmer Ames, hay- 
ing achieved distinction in the profession. But lest we should 
stimulate a hundred young women to plunge into journalism, 
we beg to add that not one man or woman in a thousand who 
tries newspaper life ever succeeds in doing more than gain- 
ing a very moderate livelihood, while the great majority fail 
entirely or succeed in making but a meager pittance. To 
most it is a hard calling, affording a precarious subsistance. 


Various Quvertes.—The phrase “‘ Red Letter Days” 
comes from the custom of marking feast days by printing 
them in red letters in church calendars. ‘ Kissing the Blar- 
ney Stone” is an expression owing its origin to the belief 
that to kiss a certain stone at Blarney Castle, in Ireland, will 
endow one with the gift of flattery. 2. Women are permitted 
to practice law in some of the states, notinall. 3. Florence 
Nightingale’s ‘‘ Notes on Nursing” is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 4. Our correspondent who wishes to learn how to 
preserve insects and stuff birds can get the information by 
addressing the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
5. If registered Government bonds are lost the person own- 
ing them will not lose the value. 





Che Sunday-School. 


In avoiding the gushing style of addressing scholars, 
about which something was said two weeks ago, there is 
danger of going to the other extreme and becoming profound 
and heavy, as in the case of the two or three persons who did 
the principal talking to a certain school not here named. 
One of them delighted to hold forth on original sin, predes- 
tination, final perseverance, and doctrine generally ; another 
was continually creating and explaining types; and the words 
of the third flowed freest when he discoursed on the horns of 
Daniel and the beasts and locusts of the Apocalypse. These 
may be vital subjects in their way, but they had better be let 
alone by Sunday-school speakers, as not particularly edifying 
to their young hearers. It is important to be sober in the 
sense of being sincere in addressing scholars; but this should 
not prevent the addresses from being both simple in struc- 
ture and cheerful in tone. 








Rev. H. Clay Trumbull speaks of a school in the 
Sunday-school World as one of the best he has ever heard of, 
and he tells about it *‘ for the possible benefit of its encourag- 
ing example.”’ It is held in a country school-house in Water- 
ford, Conn., in a district where the houses are far apart, and 
where the few children who attend it have to go over rough 
roads. It has been kept up as an independent and undenom- 
inational school for nearly forty years, has had the same 
superintendent from the beginning, who lives four miles 
away, in another township, and the average attendance of its 
scholars and teachers is less than fifty. When this school 
was started the surrounding neighborhood was not a promis- 
ing one; but in time a marked change was wrought, and the 
district came to be as well known for its sobriety and high 
moral tone as it had been for its vicious practices. Aithough 
no church has existed within several miles of the school- 
house, nearly one-fourth of the entire membership is known 
to have been brought to Christ, and at least four persons 
who joined it as scholars have since entered the ministry. 
These are part of the facts, and certainly they are not very 
dry ones. They derive additional interest from the circum- 
stance that its superintendent is Hon. Henry P. Haven, of 
New London, who is not a stranger to friends of the Sunday- 
school anywhere. Although he is superintendent of the large 
Sunday-school of his home church, he never forgets to go 
back and forth over the long road between home in the city 
and this little country school-house in Waterford Sunday 
after Sunday. He has taken as much pains with it as if there 
were five hundred scholars in it. A normal class—a matter 
only beginning to be made prominent—was started by the 
Waterford teachers as far back as in 1836. They, and all 
who chose to meet with them, assembled there immediately 
after the close of the school session each week, and took up 
the next Sunday’s lesson for mutual study. A teachers’ 
library, as separate from the scholars’ library, was started 
with the opening of the school. All the records have been 
well kept, and the enthusiasm for the school has been sus- 
stained from first to last. In view of all this, Mr. Trumbull 
may well say: ‘*Let no superintendent feel that a small 
school is beneath his best efforts, or that it must be inferior, 
either in its influence or in its methods, toa largerschool. In 
it he may work as systematically, as effectively, and as use- 
fully, as in one of many times its scanty but precious mem- 
bership.” 


In regard to the use of the blackboard, Rev. R. P. 
Clark, of Brooklyn, is convinced from personal experience 
that both individual classes and schools, as a whole, would be 
benefited by having it as an assistant in the study and recita- 
tion of the lesson. It must not be understood, however, that 
the board does its best service when a draughtsman can draw 
a picture of an angel, or of Moses, or of any sacred character 
from which to explain some point to an infant class. The at- 
tention may be held, but the impression left on the mind is 
not always the clearest. The picture may be remembered, 
but perhaps nothing else. Mr. Clark believes rather in writ- 
ing out on the board, for instance, a prominent thought of 
the lesson in terse and simple language, which will arrest the 
attention of the pupil very often when the voice of the teach- 
er would fall unheeded. 





Flowers for the sick—how gratefully they would be 
welcomed at hundreds of bedsides during the long summer 
days tocome! It might be a pleasure to cultivate them just 
to give them away to hospitals and to invalids in households. 
Now is the time to organize “flower missions,” and none 
could take hold of them more appropriately than teachers 
and Sunday-school scholars, who will find plenty of poor 
children in the hot months to make happy with gifts from 
blooming and fragrant gardens. A little summer systematic 
benevolence of this kind could certainly be exercised by 
almost everyone. 


If a church has a comparatively small Sunday-school 
it may be unjust to criticise it unfavorably without getting 
at all the facts of the case, and ascertaining what it may be 
doing in other directions. From the letter of a correspond- 
ent, it would seem that the Center church (Congregational) of 
New Haven is an instance in point. ‘Its recently published 
journal reports an average attendance in 1873 of only ninety- 
six in the home school. This may appear meager for a 
church numbering five hundred and fifty members; but its 
vitality is not to be measured by its weakness in this respect. 
The church has either establisned, or materially assisted, in 
the years that are past, several mission-schools, which are to- 
day vigorous, self-supporting churches. The New Lebanon 
Mission, its special nursling at present, outnumbers the home- 
school by more than fifty, and is doing incalculable good in 
an otherwise untilled district. At the annual meeting of the 
church for 1874 a subscription paper was quietly passed, 
which at once wiped out the debt of $700 on the tasteful new 
chapel of this mission, in addition to $372 previously given to 
the same object. The officers and teachers (with the ex- 
ception of two collegians) are all furnished by the families of 
this first parish. From the same source the Temple Street 
mission (colored) borrows all but one of its lady-teachers. 
Bethany, a favorite mission with young Yale, also helps itself 
from time to time, from this generous nursery. Last year 
also the society contributed $600 to the Taylor Church, into 
which the Pleasant Valley mission has recently blossomed.” 
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Selections. 


MAXIMUS. 


HOLD him great who, for Love's sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will,— 
Yet he who takes for Love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 








I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven, 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ;— 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose luster is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light: 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight. 
—Adelaide Procter. 


JOHN LELAND’S ORDINATION. 


(Our readers have all heard of Elder John Leland, the 
eccentric Baptist preacher, who sent the “big cheese” to 
Jefferson, and did a great many other startling things. The 
Baptist Weekly gives this account of his ordination.) 


J i is reported that Leland was at first ordained a min- 
ister by the choice of the church, without the imposition 
of the hands of the Presbytery. Hecontinued forsome years 
afterwards to preach and to baptize on the authority of his 
simple appointment, much to the disturbance of the peace of 
the association to which he belonged. In fact, on account of 
his departure from the usages of the churches in Virginia, he 
was not for a while in good fellowship with any. Whether 
right or wrong, he openly professed to believe that the im- 
position of hands by the Apostles, in ancient times, was only 
to confer miraculous gifts, and that, consequently, such a 
ceremony in the church now was in itself worthless, because 
wholly unauthorized. His brethren urged him most earnest- 
ly for the sake of peace to submit to ordination by the hands 
of the ministry; and finally, to gratify them, he consented 
that they might call a Presbytery for that purpose. Knowing 
all the questions which they would ask on his examination, 
and resolved in his own mind on the answers he would give, 
he felt confident that they would not ordain him. 

The Council, consisting of three staunch Calvinists, was 
called. The day appointed for the ordination arrived, and 
with it came a multitude of people to witness the ceremony. 
The work was divided amongst the several Presbyters. One 
was to ask the usual questions concerning his faith and 
call; another was to offer up an ordination prayer; and an- 
other was to deliver the charge to the pastor and the church. 
Leland took his seat long before they appeared, and resting 
his arms on his knees and burying his face in his hands, 
awaited their movements. The Presbyter appointed to con- 
duct the examination at length began: 

*“ Brother Leland, it becomes my duty, according to previ- 
ous arrangement, to ask you a few questions upon the sub- 
ject of your faith, and in reference to your call to the min- 
istry.”’ 

** Well, brother,” said Leland, slowly raising his head, “I 
will tell you all I know,” and down went his head into his 
hands again. 

Moderator. ‘*‘ Brother Leland, do you not believe that God 
chose his people in Christ before the foundation of the 
world?” 

Leland (looking up). ‘*I know not, brother, what God was 
doing before he began to make this world.” 

Moderator. *‘ Brother Leland, do you not believe that God 
had a people from before the foundation of the world?” 

Leland. “‘If he had, brother, they were not our kind of 
folks. Our people were made out of dust, you know, and 
before the foundation of the world there was no dust to make 
them out of.” 

* You believe, brother Leland, that all men are totally de- 
praved?”’ 

Leland. “No, brother; if they were, they could not wax 
worse and worse, as some of them do. The devil was no 
worse than totally depraved.” 

** Well, there are other questions that will embrace all these 
in substance. I will ask whether you do not believe that sin- 
ners are justified by the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
them?” 

Leland. “ Yes, brother, provided they will do right them- 
selves; but I know of no righteousness that will justify a 
man that won't do right himself.” 

‘Brother Leland, I will ask you one more question. Do 
you believe that all the saints will persevere through grace to 
glory, and get home to heaven at last ?”’ 

Leland, “I can tell you more about that, my brother, when 
I get there myself. Some seem to makea very bad start of 
it here.” 

The Presbyter, seeing that the audience was greatly amused, 
proposed to his colleagues that they should retire for a few 
moments and consult together. After returning, they re- 
marked to the congregation that brother Leland had not an- 
swered the questions as satisfactorily as they could wish, but 
they all knew that he had many eccentricities for which they 
should make every allowance; that they had concluded ac- 
cordingly to ask him a few questions touching his call to the 
ministry. 

Moderator. “Brother Leland, you believe that God has 
called you to preach the Gospel ?” 

Leland. “I never heard him, brother.” 

** We do not suppose, brother Leland, that you ever heard 
an audible voice, but you know what we mean.” 

Leland. “ But wouldn’t it be a queer call, brother, if there 
‘were no voice and nothing said?” 


Moderator (evidently confused). *“* Well, well, brother Le- 
land, you believe, at least, that it is your duty to preach the 
Gospel to every creature ?”’ 

Leland. ** Ah! no, my brother, I do not believe it to be my 
duty to preach to the Dutch, for instance, for I can’t do it. 
When the Lord sent the apostles to preach to every nation, 
he taught them to talk to all sorts of people; but he has never 
taught me to talk Dutch yet.”’ 

“ But, brother Leland, you feel a great desire for the salva- 
tion of sinners, do you not?” 

Leland. “Sometimes I think I do, and then again I don’t 
care if the devil gets the whole of them.” 

Upon this the Council retired again, and reported as before, 
much to the surprise of Leland, who was constrained to sub- 
mit to ordination. After they had ordained him in due form, 
he said: 

“Well, brethren, when Peter put his hands on people, and 
took them off, they had more sense than they had before : but 
you have all had your hands on my head, and, before God, I 
am as big a fool now as I was before you put them on.” 


A NEGRO WEDDING. 


HE bride and groom, answering to the names of 

Andrew and Susy, were field hands of impeachable Gui- 
nea blood, and both had passed the first half-century of life. 
Their dress, however, showed that they had not entirely es- 
chewed the follies of their youth, for though rude and cheap, 
as became their condition, it was nevertheless embellished 
with those bits of gewgaws and glaring finery of bright- 
colored ribbons and ties in which the negro delights. 

With the most decorous gravity the preacher began: 

** Andrew, duz you lub dis yer woman?” 

“*T duz so,’’ was the emphatic reply. 

“Will you promise to stick close froo time and 'tarnity, re- 
nouncing all oders an’ cleabing to her for eber an’ eber an’ 
amen ?”’ 

“T will dat.” 

“Will you lub, honor and ’bey "— 

“ Hold on, dar, Ole Jack!” interrupted the groom, with no 
little show of indignation—“ ’taint no use talkin’ to dis nigger 
"bout ’beyin’ de wimmen. Can't promise to bey no wimmen 
folks, enny ’cept ole miss!’’ 

** Silence dar, you owdumptious nigger!” roaréd the wrath- 
ful preacher, “‘what fur you go furspile de grabity ob de 
’casion. Dis yer’s on’y matter ob form, an’ in’spensable to de 
*casion. Now don’t you go fur to open your black mouf until 
de time fur you tospeak. Will you promise to lub, honor, 
an’ ’bey”’ (Andrew still shaking his head ominously at the 
obnoxious word), “dis yer nigger Susy, furnishing her with 
all things needed for her comfort and happiness, and cherish- 
in’ and protectin’ from sufferin’ and sorrow, an’ makin’ 
smoove de path of all her precedin’ days to come?” 

**T s'pose I must say yes to dat,’’ said Andrew, meekly. 

“Den I pronounce dese yer two couples to be man and 
wife, an’ whom de Lord has joined together, let no man go 
fur to put dem asunder.” Here an uproar arose among the 
blacks, betokening a dilemma entirely unforseen by old Jack. 
For inasmuch as he had forgotten to require the usual vows 
of Susy, they insisted that, however firmly Andrew might be 
bound by the bonds of matrimony, Susy was still single, and 
the pair were but half-married. The matter was at last ad- 
justed by the preacher commencing the ceremony over again, 
by which means the couple were firmly united to the satis- 
faction of all. 


REOPENING OF THE TOMB OF PETRARCH.—A singular 
ceremony lately took place at Arqua, in North Italy, where 
Petrarch lies buried. On the 7th of September the tomb of 
the poet was opened in the presence of the municipal officers 
of the town and a few invited spectators. It appears that 
the remains had been enclosed in an imperfectly made coffin, 
and the bones thus exposed to tho effects of the atmosphere 
were discolored and moist. The skull, of medium size, was 
entire, the development of the forehead being yet percepti- 
ble. Several of the teeth were well preserved, and the bones 
of the body were but little decayed. From the size of the 
skeleton it was easy toinfer that Petrarch must have been a 
large, robust man. 

Permission to examine these honored remains had been 
given by the authorities to certain students of anthropology, 
and it was to aid in their researches that the coffin was 
opened. These gentlemen took accurate measurements of 
the remains, which were then carefully placed in a new coffin. 
The brief exposure to the air, however, had its effect, and 
the skull partially fell in, while some of the bones were re- 
solved into dust before the eyes of the spectators of this 
curious exhibition of mortality. 


THE HARMONY OF DOCTRINE.—No sooner have you 
concluded that there is nothing valuable but faith than along 
comes the same Paul and says: “* We are saved by hope ;” and 
before you can get your council together to announce hope 
as the saving doctrine, the same Paul has declared that char- 
ity is better than either hope or faith; and while you stand 
amazed amid these gems of truth, James comes along and de- 
clares that “‘ By works are ye saved!” Now these are not con- 
tradicting voices, but harmonious tones. Each one of these 
terms presents a phase of Christian experience. They are 
colors in a gorgeous moral landscape. As among the hills in 
autumn a company of rambling friends will say to each other, 
“ What a blue is that sky; what a russet on that oak; what a 
crimson on those leaves; what a saffron here, what a purple 
there ’’—so in the words of God, the free wind, turning its 
pages, must say: “ What faith, what hope, what works, what 
baptism there is in these rules of life and death.”—David 
Swing. 


Wuat iT Costs To Bort A FrRIAR.—The following 
singular bill for hanging and boiling a friar is extracted 
from an old document: * Account of the hanging and par- 
boiling of Friar Stone, at Canterbury, in 1539.—Paid for 
half a ton of timber to make a pair of gallows for to hang 
Friar Stone, 2s. 6d.; to a carpenter, for making the same 
gallows, and the dray, 1s. 4d.; to a laborer that digged the 
hole, 3d. ; other expenses of setting up the same, and carriage 
of the timber from Stablegate to the dungeon, 1s.; for a 
hurdle, 6d.; for a load of wood, and for a horse to draw him 
to the dungeon, 2s. 8d.; paid two men that set at the kettle 
and parboiled him, 1s. ; to three men, that carried his quarters 
to the gates, and sat them up, Is.; for halters to hang him, 
and Sandwich cord, and for screws, 1s.; for a woman that 
scoured the kettle, 2d.; to him that did execution, 3s. 8d.; 
total, 14s. 8d. 











The onsehald. 


THE FARMERS SON. 
By CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 
FARMER and his little child 

Walked out one summer-morn, 


Through forest-land and meadow-land, 
And fields of golden corn. 














** See, child,” the sturdy farmer said, 
“ How fair the growing grain! 
* Twill make thy father rich and free, 
When winter comes again.” 


Then plucked he at the golden corn, 
The little gentle lad, 

And kissed it: “ Bless thee, corn,” he said, 
“That makes my father glad.” 


* Nay, child;” he smiled upon his boy; 
** The fair grain does its best; 
Yet, as it grows and ripens here, 
Obeys but God’s behest.” 


Then raised the lad his little hand, 
And bared his curly head ; 
** Bless God, he loves my father dear, 
So loves us all,” he said. 


The sturdy farmer's eyes were wet. 
* Amen!” then whispered he; 
“Tis rare, I pray, but bless the Lord, 

Who gave my son to me.” 








JOHNNY BEGINS TO SEE THINGS IN 
NEW LIGHTS. 


By ADAM STWIN. 


HAD some business with a glazier the other 
day, and on going to his workshop I found him 
busy cutting colored glasses for a church window. It 
occurred to me that Johnny might like some pieces to 
play with, so I asked the glazier, and he kindly gave 
me several small strips, tinted red and blue and green. 
Of course Johnny was greatly pleased with them; 
and when I came home the next afternoon I found 
that he had been looking through them as well as at 
them. 

“Ts n’t it queer,” he said, ‘‘ when I look through the 
red glass everything is red; the green glass makes 
things green; and the blue glass covers everything 
with blue.” 

“That is queer,’ I replied. ‘I’m sure 1 never saw 
any glasses that would do all that.”’ 

Johnny looked at me in a questioning sort of way, 
partly wondering whether be had not discovered 
something that no one else had noticed, but chiefly 
inclined to think that I was making game of him. 

* Really they do!” he said at last. 

“The white window-shades, for instance. Your 
glass covers them with blue?” 

“Certainly,” said Jobnny, looking at them with a 
bit of blue glass. 

“They look white to me.” 

“That’s because you are not looking through the 
glass.” 

“See,” I said, taking a blue pencil from my writing 
desk; ‘‘ when I mark this white paper I cover part of 
it with blue, and we can both see the color.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

“So when I mark it with red we both see the red, 
and it stays red.” ° 

“Of course,’’? Johnny said; ‘the color is on the 
paper.” 

“Tf your glass covers the paper with blue, as you 
say, why can’t I see the color as wellas you? And if 
my glass covers it with red, why can’t you see the red? 
And where do the colors go when we take away the 
glasses ?’’ 

“You're just awful to ask questions,” said Johnny, 
completely puzzled, as well he might be. 

**Let us look a little further.” I continued. “You 
said the blue glass mukes everything blue, didn’t 
you?” 

* Yes,” said Johnny, promptly, glad to get back to 
familiar experience again. 

“I’m afraid your eyes have cheated you,” I replied. 
“ See if it makes my coat blue.” 

“Why, no!” Johnny exclaimed, very much sur- 
prised. ‘It isn’t a bit blue. It’s blacker than ever, 
for I can’t see the white threads. But your shirt 
bosom is blue,’”’ and everything else,” he added, giving 
a sweeping glance toward the window. 

‘‘Try the fire-place,’’ I suggested. 

Another surprise for Johnny. 

“Ts the fire blue?” I asked, as he continued to look 
without saying anything. 

‘“*No-o!”” he replied, slowly. “It’s redder than 
without the glass, but not so bright. The marble 
around the fire-place is blue, though.” 

“Try with the red glass.” 

“The coals are a different red now,” said Johnny, 
when he had changed the glass, ‘and so bright that 
when I take the glass away they look almost yellow 
for a moment.” 

“Try the green glass.’’ 

* Oh, how funny!” a when he had put 
the green glass to hiseye. ‘It puts the fire out. No, 
not quite,’ he continued, going closer to the grate; 
“TI thought it was ashes, but it isn’t; it’s the fire, so 
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pale I can hardly see it, and not green a bit, but yel- 
low, 2 queer kind of yellow too. How can green glass 
make yellow out of red?” 

“That’s something for us to find out if we can,” re- 
plied I. “Do you see any thing green through the 
glass?” 

“The marble is green,” Johnny replied. 

*“ How is the iron of the fire-place?”’ 

“That is black. The glasses don’tseem to make any 
difference with that. It stays black all the time.” 

“Tet us see what the glasses do make a difference 
with. How is it with this white paper?” I said, taking 
a sheet from my desk. 

Johnny looked at the paper with each of the glasses, 
and said the color was always like the glass he looked 
through. Then he tried all the other white things he 
could see, and found the observation true in every 
case,—the whiter the object the brighter its color 
seemed to be through the glass. 

But when he tried the furniture, the carpet, colored 
book-covers, and other darker things, the rule held 
good no longer. None of these things were made ex- 
actly the color of the glasses, while many were very 
much changed. 

Sometimes the red glass would cause red things to 
appear of a deeper red, and sometimes they would 
seem to be faded or yellowish, or perhaps a dull 
brown. Some blue ribbons were made lighter, some 
darker, by the blue glass, and pink was turned to 
purple and yellow to brown by it. 

When we looked through the green glass blue things 
seemed to be slate color, red was orange, and pink 
brown. Seen through the red glass some spools of 
blue, green and drab sewing silk looked so nearly the 
same color that one could hardly tell them apart. 

Johnny was dreadfully puzzled, things turned out 
so different from what be expected. 

“*T don’t understand it atall,” he said. ‘I neversaw 
colors behave so.” 

** Perhaps we can make it out by trying a little fur- 
ther,’’ I said, seeing that he was really interested, and 
would therefore be sure to pay attention to what I 
might tell him. 

**Do you remember this?” I asked, taking from my 
desk a wedge of clear class, known as a prism. 

“Oh, yes,’ cried Johnny; ‘“‘ you made rainbows on 
the wall with it one day. 

“You remember, too, that I showed you how sun- 
shine, or white light, has all the colors in it, and the 
prism scatters them, don’t you?” ° 

“Yes,” said Johnny, though not so confidently as 
before. 

“If the sun were shining I could show you the same 
thing now; and by studying the colors with the glasses 
I think we might discover something worth knowing 
about them. Maybe we can with a picture of the 
colors in a book I have.” 

I got the book and turned to where the colors were 
printed in order on a black ground—red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue and violet, very pretty to look at, 
though not nearly so bright as when seen through the 
prism. 

“Try them,” I said, ‘‘ with the three glasses to- 
gether.” 

Johnny did so, and said he could see nothing through 
them; they looked perfectly black. 

‘“*When you look toward the light?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny; “not a bit of light comes 
through them.”’ 

**What can you see with the blue alone?” 

“Only the blue,” said Johnny, looking again at the 
colored page. 

* So the blue glass cuts off all the colors except blue ?”’ 
I said. 

“Now, try the red glass and tell me what colors are 
cut off by it.” 

‘The blue and the green,’”’ Johnny replied. ‘Ican 
see the red, the orange, and a little of the yellow; the 
red best.” 

“Tf the glass were pure red you would not see any 
of the orange or the yellow. They would be cut off 
with the green and the blue.” 

“This green glass is not a pure color either,’’ 1 con- 
tinued, trying it. ‘‘The only colors it cuts off perfect- 
ly are the red and the orange. That accounts for the 
appearance of the fire through it.” 

“Does i?” asked Johnny. ‘‘ How?’ 

“Look at the fire through the prism and tell me 
what colors you see.” 

“*T see red and a little yeilow,” said Johnny, looking 
as I had told him to. 

“That shows the fire is giving off only red and yel- 
low light. If the coals were white hot, you would see 
green, and blue, and violet besides. As it is, the fire 
gives only the three colors you have seen; and since 
the green glasss cuts off the red and the orange, you 
can see in the fire through the green glass nothing but 
yellow. Try it.” 

“T tried that before,” said Johnny, looking once 
more at the coals through the green glass, ‘‘The yel- 
low is deep down between the coals; on top they are 
black.”’ 

“Where is the green?” 

** What green?” 

“Why, the green which the green glass covers things 
with, as you told me.” 

“There is n't any,” said Johnny, promptly. Then 
he added, a moment after: 

“TI did n’t know any better when I said that.” 

““Now, let us go a step further. When we look at 





the page of colors we see that the red glass cuts off all 
the colors except red, orange, and a little of the yel- 
low.”’ Here I put a card over the green, the blue and 
the violet. ‘‘The green glass cuts off the red and the 
orange,” and I put another card over those two colors. 
‘‘ If we should put the two glasses together and look at 
the page, what do you think we should see?” 

“Yellow, would n’t we?” said Johnny, seeing that 
to be the only color uncovered. 

“Try, then,” I said. 

Johnny put the red and green glasses together, 
looked at the page very carefully, then said: 

“Yes; Isee only yellow—and not much of that,” 

“That is because most of the yellow is cut off with 
the other colors,’’ I said, “ partly by the red, partly by 
the green glass. The light that comes from the sky 
just now is white, like the thin clouds that cover the 
sun; and white light, you know, has all the colors init.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” said Johnny. 

“The blue glass, as we have seen, cuts off all the 
colors except its own,’’ I said; ‘‘so when you look at 
the sky with it the clouds seem to be—?”’ 

“Blue,” said Johnny, trying the glass. 

“The red glass—more properly yellowish-red glass— 
cuts off all the colors except red and orange and a lit- 
tle of the yellow; so the sky seems a sort of golden red 
through it? Does n’t it?” 

“ Yes,’ said Johnny, trying the red glass. 

“The green glass cuts off the red and orange and 
part of the blue, and lets a little of the yellow through 
with the green; so the sky through it looks—?” 

**Green,’’ said Johnny; ‘‘a pale sort of green.” 

“T don’t know any name for that peculiar tint of 
green,’’ I said, taking the glass from Johnny and look- 
ing at the sky through it. ‘It is something like apple 
green. Now, if you were to put the (yellowish) red and 
the (yellowish) green glasses together, as we did a 
while ago, I think the sky would look quite yellow 
through them, since both let yellow light pass, and 
together they cut off all the rest of the colors.” 

“So it does,’ said Johnny, when he had done as I 
said; ‘‘a smoky kind of yellow, almost buff.” 

“You begin to see now, I think, how it is that col- 
ored glasses change the looks of things.” 

“A little,’ Johnny said—‘‘all but black things. 
Why don’t they change them?” 

“Things are black for lack of color,’’ I replied. ‘In 
other words, they give off comparatively no light. 
All the colored glasses can do is to stop any faint light 
that may come from such objects, and that of course 
only makes them seem blacker. See, my ink-bottle 
looks black because the ink stops all tbe light except a 
little that is reflected from the curve of the glass, 
especially on the two sides toward the windows, 
where there are bright spots. If youlook at it through 
the colored glasses, most of the reflected light will be 
stopped and the ink-bottle will look blacker; and the 
bright spots, which give white light, will have the 
color of the glass you look through.” 

“So they do,” said Johnny, trying the glasses one 
by one. 

** Now, look at these,’’ I said, taking from my desk 
two small bottles, one with blue ink, the other with 
red. 

** Tow does the blue ink look through the red glass?” 

* Black,” said Johony. 

‘* How does the red ink look through the blue glass?” 

* That looks black too.”’ 

* And you understand why it is so?” 

“Pretty well,” replied Johnny, after thinking the 
matter over awhile. ‘But I guess I’ll understand it 
better when I’m bigger, and have studied the glasses 
a little more,’”’ he added, thoughtfully. 

I guess the little fellow was about right in his con- 
clusion. Don’t you? 


Che Church. 


HOME, 


Professor Swing’s trial was resumed on Tuesday of 
last week, when Dr. Patton addressed the Presbytery in sup- 
port of his charges in a speech running through two days and 
ahalf. Rev. Dr. Noyes replied for the defense, but up to Sat- 
urday no further or fuller report of the proceedings had 
reached us. 


What has been known as the “‘ Old School” Presby- 
teriam Synod of Missouri, which has not belonged to either of 
the large bodies since the rupture caused by the war, has voted 
to join the Presbyterian Church “South,” and the papers of 
the latter denomination are highly pleased at the result. In 
fact, their satisfaction is very pointedly expressed—all the 
more so, it would seem, because it was supposed that the 
Northern branch had hopes of absorbing the Missouri breth- 
ren. Butif the latter have found a home where they pre- 
ferred it, no one can complain. The Soutbern church will be 
strengthened by the acquisition. 














Three theological seminaries held their commence- 
ment exercises last week—Yale, Auburn, and Union. The 
former graduated twenty-four and the latter thirty-four stu- 
dents (one of them a colored man), Auburn’s number not being 
stated in the reports received here. At Yale ex-President Mark 
Hopkins delivered the sermon, and eleven of the graduates 
spoke on different themes. The day at Auburn was made 
specially interesting by the laying of the corner-stone of its 
new building to be erected as the gift and in the memory of 
Alonzo D. Morgan, of Aurora, to whom the institution was 
dear while he lived. At Union also the occasion was made 
notable by the installation of the Rey. Dr. William Adams as 
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President of the seminary. Dr. Prentiss preached the inau- 
gural discourse. 


As usual, the anniversary of the Congregational 
Union this year was the best attended and the most enjoyable 
of any of the May meetings. It was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, on the afternoon and evening of the 
14th inst. The business meeting was devoted to reports of 
the trustees and treasurer. These showed that the general 
influence and work of the Union have been much the same 
as in former years. In the matter of church erection, it was 
stated that about eighty applications for aid have been in the 
hands of the Board during the year. Others that would have 
been presented have been withheld because it has been un- 
derstood that those already on file were sonumerous. The 
number of churches to which grants, in whole or in part, 
have been paid on the usual conditions is forty-six. A few 
more might have been paid had they so far completed their 
work as to be in a position to draw on the treasurer. Some 
interesting results of past experience were stated, and the 
necessity of the hearty coJperation of the stronger Western 
churches insisted on. It was also shown that the work of 
church erection is in the hands of the pastors, and depends 
on their active coJperation for its success. The treasury re- 
ceipts during the year have been something over sixty-one 
thousand dollars; the expenditures about a thousand dollars 
less. The usual list of officers was chosen, with Rey. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs as President for the coming year. The social reunion 
in the evening was happily presided over by Rev. Dr. Post, of 
St. Louis, who also made a fine and interesting address, in 
which he recalled the changes of the past twenty years. Fol- 
lowing him came Rey. Mr. Gallagher, representing the Bap- 
tists, with a humorous speech. Rev. Dr. John Hall appeared 
for the Presbyterians, and opened his remarks by saying that 
there was no particular reason why he should be there, unless, 
indeed, for his own instruction and enjoyment, except, per- 
haps, such a reason as the good old woman in Glasgow gave 
for hearing Dr. Chalmers, that she “wanted to encourage 
him, poor body.”’ And so it was his privilege to come to the 
meeting to encourage it. The doctor continued ina pleasant 
vein, thanking the Congregationalists for their hymns, for 
their literature, and for their sacrifices in the cause of free- 
dom. He concluded by saying that there could not be found 
a more earnest body of men than Congregational ministers; 
that the similarity between Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism was so marked he sbould be willing to accept the 
latter, even including the deacon, and he trusted they would 
all march together, and from the East to the West, and from 
the West back again to the East, make the whole land reécho 
with that evangelical truth as against all Romanism, as against 
all secularism, as against all spiritualism, as against all Mor- 
monism, as against all sacerdotalism, as against all that in- 
differentism which is as bad as any of them—make the whole 
land ring with the echoes of that glorious cvangelical truth 
which has made this nation great, and which is destined to 
bless and benefit the world. Rev. Dr. Nicholson and others 
followed, adding to the evening's treat. 


The vitality developed last week by the Reformed 
movement probably surprised those who believed it to be 
slumbering. There was quite a gathering of the new church- 
men at the sessions of their second Council, which was held 
at Rev. Dr. Sabine’s church in this city. They included from 
eighteen to twenty clerical and as many lay delegates, from 
parishes in Chicago, Peoria, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Ottawa, 
Canada, and New York. Of course these are mere infant 
societies, most of them, but they are germs, and may grow 
into good proportions. The opening sermon was preached 
by Bishop Cheney, of Chicago, who set forth the evangelical 
ideal of an organic and visible church, which in his view isa 
church where the preaching of the Gospel is made superior 
to every other ordinance. The Bishop elaborated on this and 
kindred points, and also restated the position of the Reformed 
Church, which need not be restated here. As for the Coun- 
cil’s proceedings, they were interesting so far as they related 
to the better organization of the movement and the amend- 
ing of the Prayer Book. A Constitution and set of Canons, 
previously prepared for consideration, were warmly and 
discriminatingly discussed article by article. One of these, 
which forbids decorations, ornaments, vestures, postures, 
and ceremonies calculated to teach that the Christian minis- 
try possesses a sacerdotal character, or that the Lord’s Sup- 
per is a sacrifice, excited an hour’s debate, but was adopted 
by a decided vote, which brought out some congratulatory 
remarks from Bishop Cummins. A motion to drop the title 
* Right Rev.” from a Bishop's name was tabled, and another 
against the use of the surplice was lost. There was a pro- 
tracted exchange of views on the question whether wardens 
and vestrymen should be church communicants; but, on the 
point made by Bishop Cheney and others, that many churches 
would be crippled by such a law, the article was voted down, 
or rather modified so as to read that these church officers 
shall be men of unimpeachable moral character. In regard 
to the Prayer Book, a committee reported a revision of that 
of 1785, which includes many verbal changes in the expres- 
sions used in the present book. One speaker stated thata 
distinguished clergyman of the regular Episcopal Church had 
examined the revision, and pronounced it perfect. One con- 
spicuous alteration was made in the expression in the Creed, 
‘He descended into hell,’’ which, after a sharp discussion, 
was left so that any church can, if it chooses, substitute the 
phrase, ‘‘ He went into the place of departed spirits.” The 
Council did a great deal of work, and separated in the confi- 
dence that the movement's success was no longer doubtful. 


Tur ANNIVERSARIES.—Their annual recurrence only 
shows their gradual decline as occasions of special interest. 
Of course this does not mean that the various societies them- 
selves are losing their hold on the affection and pockets of 
the churches, but simply that the country is too large to be 
represented in the anniversaries as it used to be, and that 
people are too busy to travel far to hear speeches. The meet- 
ings held this year, or rather the reports presented in them, 
indicate no falling off in the work of the several religious and 
benevolent bodies. Condensing the published accounts of the 
gatherings, it appears that in the case of the Bible Society, 
that venerable organization continues to scatter the Scrip- 
tures by the hundred thousand all over the world. In round 
numbers, it issued a million volumes in forty different lan- 
guages last year, at an expense of over six hundred thousand 
dollars. Its receipts from all sources were something more 
than thissum. The Home Missionary Society held its forty- 
eighth annual meeting at the Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. Post, 
of St, Louis, preaching the sermon. The figures given ip 
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Becretary Clapp’s report are generally encouraging. The 
year’s receipts were $290,120; expenditures, $287,662—leaving 
$12,652 still due to missionaries for labor performed, but not 
yet reported. The number of ministers in the service of the 
society in thirty-three different States and Territories has 
been 969. Of the whole number 486 have been the pastors or 
stated supplies of single congregations, and the rest have 
labored in wider fields. Three missionaries have preached to 
congregations of colored people and thirty-two in foreign 
languages, sixteen to Welsh, fourteen to German congrega- 
tions, and two to congregations of Swedes. The number of 
congregations and missionary stations supplied in whole orin 
part is 2,195. Pupils in Sabbath schools, 74,700. Fifty-seven 
churches have been organized by the missionaries during the 
year, and thirty-five have become self-supporting. Forty- 
seven houses of worship have been completed,110 repaired, and 
thirty-two others are in process of erection.—The American 
Seamen’s Friend Society continuesits good work. Itsexpen- 
ditures last year were over sixty-six thousand dollars.—The 
American and Foreign Christian Union bas confined its efforts 
for the year to home missions among the Catholics, to the 
American Chapel at Paris, and to publications, and is encour- 
aged in the belief that it achieves success in its somewhat 
difficult field. The Universal Peace Union resolved, among 
other things, that the War Department should be abolished, 
and also that military academies, naval schools, war stories 
and war toys are fruitful sources of war, and should be sup- 
pressed in the interests of peace. The National Temperance 
Society reports that there have been unusually large acces- 
sions to the ranks of conscientious total abstainers during the 
year, a result to which the “crusade” has doubtless contrib- 
uted largely. Addresses were made at the anniversary meet- 
ing at Steinway Hall, by Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, Rev. Drs. Cuyler, 
Scudder, Rev. Mr. Dunn, of Boston, and others. 


PERSONAL NoTES.—Rey. T. C. Trowbridge has so far 
raised over twenty-five thousand dollars for the Aintab Col- 
lege, He suggests that Sabbath-schools might contribute for 
different parts of the new building; for instance, in the way 
of paying for blocks of hewn stone, four of which can be had 
out there for one dollar.—The American Board has just ap- 
pointed two more missionaries to go to Mexico. Both of 
them are Welshmen, one of whom is Rey. Mr. Morgan, of the 
California Pacific Seminary. He goes to take the place of 
Mr. Stephens, recently assassinated.—Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
of Roberts College, Constantinople, was in Columbia, 8. C., 
recently, visiting his former missionary colleague, Rev. Dr. 
Adger, and while there he gave three instructive lectures be- 
fore the Theological Seminary on the Missionary work in 
Turkey.—Rev. E. A. Smith, who has just closed a nine-years’ 
pastorate at Chester, Mass., was installed pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Farmngton, Conn., May 5th.—Rev. 
Dr. Bellows preached in Charleston, 8. C. on the 10th inst. 








FOREIGN. 


It seems tbat Bishops Gillman and Gill, of the English 
Church in India, are somewhat afraid of becoming the sub- 
jects of a “‘ scandal’”’ such as the Dean of Canterbury’s unsec- 
tarian course in New York provoked, and they have accord- 
ingly refused even church missionaries to fill Presbyterian 
pulpits on a missionary occasion. But the refusal has created 
about as much talk as the permission would have done, so 
that the Bishops are not much better off than before. Mean- 
while the heathen look on and wonder at the antagonism of 
those who are called to convert them. 





Australia coutributes some items of interest through 
the Victorian Congregational Year-Book and Calendar for 1874. 
The publication comes with the stamp of Melbourne upon it 
and contains a general view of Congregationalism in Aus- 
tralia, about which readers on this continent are doubtless not 
particularly well informed. It seems that the denomination 
there, which takes its pattern from the same in England, bas 
considerable strength and vitality. The number of churches 
it reports is about one hundred and fifty, with as many min- 
isters and some to spare. The Congregational College of 
Victoria is both a literary and theological institution, has 
existed ten years and flourishes with its growth. Australia 
presents an immense field for all denominational enterprise, 
for there must of course be denominations there as every- 
where else, and the future will show corresponding results 
no doubt. 


The English Churches in the West Indies have been 
dis-endowed for three years, but, according to one of the 
Bishops, it seems difficult to get the people to believe it. The 
simple Islanders still suppose that the clergyman has a money- 
box concealed somewhere, which the Queen refills when 
empty. Theresult is that it is hard toinduce them to proper- 
ly support the ministers by contributions on their part. But 
then, we should say, very large contributions are not needed 
in some of the parishes, where the church buildings are of the 
most primitive order, not costing more than fifty pounds 
each, and requiring very much less to put them up, if one 
happens to be blown down by a burricane, as is sometimes 
the case. This catastrophe did recently happen, and the min- 
ister applied to the bishop for aid in the emergency, but as 
the latter had but little money he tried to avoid the applica- 
tion, and was only relieved when the applicant said that it 
would take not more than one or two pounds of nails to put 
his prostrated church in order again. 


Perhaps one of the most acceptable results of mod- 
ern missionary effort is the self-supporting mission-field with 
its own native corps of laborers. This is beginning to be rea- 
lized in one or two cases, in the Sandwich Islands conspicu- 
ously, but nowhere as yet to its fullest extent. The Micron- 
esian Mission in the Pacific now sends news of interest on 
this point, to the effect that four men, educated by Rev. 
Messrs. Sturgis and Doane, of the American Board in that 
field, have been located three hundred miles west of the 
island of Ponape, among a people to whom the Gospel has 
not hitherto been preached. What is more, these islands 
pledge themselves to provide houses for the four laborers 
and to support them, so that the Board shall incur no addi- 
tional expenses from the birth of this new mission. It is 
called the Board’s “ great grand-daughter,” the basis of rela- 
tionship being that the Hawaiian Mission is its daughter, the 
Micronesian its grand-daughter, and this last enterprise the 
great grand-daughter, in the missionary line of descent. This 
is another instance of the wisdom of the policy which urges 
the education of native preachers and the independence of 
Bussion stations in the matter of support. 





Che ddleck. 


[From Tuesday, May 12, to Monday, May 18.] 


Senator Sherman’s bill was on Thursday transformed 
by sundry amendments, and finally passed it by a vote of 25 to 
19. The bill as passed retires 25 per cent. of the legal tenders 
as new National bank-notes are issued, instead of 50 per cent. 
as was at first proposed, and the date of resumption in bonds 
is put off at least until 1878. These bonds are to bear interest 
at 434 to 5 per cent., and the greenbacks received are to be at 
once paid out for the redemption of old bonds. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the votes which carried this measure 
were cast by the inflationists. It is fair to say that Mr. Sher- 
man wholly repudiates all responsibility for the measure as 
passed, 








In order to signify their cordial sympathy with the 
reformed, rehabilitated, rejuvenated party, the Connecticut 
Democrats have nominated Mr. William W. Eaton, of Hart- 
ford, as United States Senator to succeed Mr. Buckingham. 
The formal election has not at this writing taken place, but 
asthe nominating caucus represents a powerful majority of 
both Houses, his choice, in the ordinary course of things, may 
be regarded as certain. 


The valley of Mill River, in Hampshire County, 
Mass., was the scene of a terrible flood last Saturday. In 
Williamsburg was an immense reservoir, built eight years 
ago, which it now appears has always been under suspicion of 
being unsafe, though it had been accepted by the public 
authorities. On Saturday morning, the embankment sudden- 
ly gave way. The gate-man saw the flood breaking through, 
and rushed down the valley giving the alarm. But so swift 
and terrible was the deluge that the inhabitants had only a 
moment for escape. The villages of Williamsburg, Skinners- 
ville, Haydenville, and Leeds, were swept under water, mills 
and houses instantly destroyed, and the valley left a complete 
wreck. It is supposed that one hundred and fifty lives were 
lost. Property was destroyed to the amount of from one to 
two million dollars. Earnest appeals are made for the relief 
of the suffering survivors, a great part of whom lost all their 
earthly possessions. It is probably too much to hope that the 
criminal carelessness that permitted such a disaster will be 
fully punished; but a searching inquiry with full publicity 
as to all who were in fault might do something toward pre- 
venting such catastrophes elsewhere. 


Another turn of the kaleidoscope in France. The 
Ministry have sustained a defeat in the Assembly, leading to 
their resignation and the formation of a new Cabinet. The 
technical question involved was on a motion to give priority 
of discussion to the electoral law over the municipal bill, on 
which the Duke de Broglie staked the credit of his Ministry. 
It is almost impossible to determine what was the real issue 
involved, or what principle combined the forces that defeated 
the Government. The vote stood 381 to 317; and the majority 
was composed of 331 members of the Left, 20 Bonapartists, and 
30 Legitimists. M. Goulard has undertaken to form a new 
Cabinet; its other members are at present unknown. The 
dissolution of the Assembly is talked about, but looks highly 
improbable, asa general election might not improbably re- 
sult in unsettling even President MacMahon. 


The Howard Court of Inquiry has adjourned, and 
forwarded its proceedings to the President. Respectable 
daily papers publish what they profess to believe are authen- 
tic statements of the vote, giving it out positively that the 
accused was unanimously acquitted. Probably the rumor of 
acquittal is true; but unless some subordinate in the Judge- 
Advocate-General’s Office has proved unfaithful, the details 
are wholly manufactured to suit the occasion. The oath pre- 
scribed for the organization of such a military court pledges 
each member to secrecy as to all the private proceedings, and 
similar oaths are required of the necessary clerks. Moreover, 
the votes of individual members, always taken with closed 
doors, only the members of the court being present, are not 
recorded in the written proceedings, and the oath referred to 
binds each member not to tell how any one voted, and not to 
reveal the gencral conclusions of the court. 


M. De Lesseps, the originator, engineer, and general 
manager of the Suez Canal nearly made trouble for himself 
a short time since by promulgating a new schedule of rates 
for vessels. He went so far as to say that he would close 
the canal unless his demands were granted by the interested 
powers. His statements concerning the non-paying character 
of the present tariff do not seem to have been believed. At 
any rate the Khedive of Egypt and his nominal superior the 
Sultan were prompt in notifying him that he must by no 
means fulfill his threat. Possibly this action was hastened by 
the known intention of England to claim rights under the 
rules framed by the International Commission. Indeed, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Holland and France would, in case 
M. De Lesseps had carried out his intentions, have been in 
honor bound to support the Sultan in keeping the canal open, 
although Eng!and as the principal customer would have nat- 
urally taken the lead. It is understood that a second Inter- 
national Commission will be called to rearrange the tariff if 
it is found to be necessary. 

Despatches and correspondence from Arkansas be- 
came more and more discouraging every day until the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation was announced on Friday. Whereupon 
the whole motley fabric of military organization fell to 
pieces, or, to use a phrase which may perhaps be more accept- 
able to the persons engaged, *‘ was disbanded.’”’ It was high 
time, for the two factions were becoming very careless in the 
use of their fire-arms, and some of the regulars might have 
been hurt if they had been required to march in between two 
hostile firing parties in a few more instances. By the way, 
the steadiness and watchfulness of our little detachment of 
United States troops throughout this most provoking service 
has been most praiseworthy. Of course there will be encoun- 
ters between the homeward-bound supporters of Baxter and 
Brooks, for the first are naturally jubilant and the last some- 
what chagrined. The President may be sure that the country 
at large will sustain his course, thus far. If the Legislature 
chooses to reconsider and reverse its former action, after the 
example of the State Supreme Court, there may be farther 
trouble, but that is by no means imminent, and comparative 
order is, at any rate, assured at Little Rock for the present. 








The Society of the Army of the Potomac met at 
Harrisburg, Pa., the attendance being large and the pro- 
ceedings interesting, as usual. At the separate mecting of 
the Ninth Corps an incident occurred which justified a pre- 
diction that we made years ago, namely, a proposal to invite 
Longstrect’s Confederate Corps, which the Ninth often met 
in battle. The proposal was made by General O. B. Wilcox, 
and was received with applause. Coming from an officer who 
once narrowly escaped hanging while a prisoner of war, on ac- 
count of supposed outrages on our part, the suggestion had 
peculiar force. It will not be many years before represent- 
atives of the armies of Virginia and of the Potomac will en- 
counter one another under very different circumstances 
from those which attended their former meetings. 


A billis in the hands of the House Military Committee 
which is intended to provide for the heirs-at-law of army 
officers in a more satisfactory manner than it provides under 
our pension laws. Weall know how often the widows and 
children of officers are driven by sheer necessity to petition 
Congress for a special pension for their support, and how 
Congress by an equally unalterable law of necessity is forced 
to refuse. The proposed law provides that so soon as 25 
officers shall have signified their desire to unite for mutuel 
protection, they shall constitute a corporation under the title 
of the “Army Mutual Survivorship Annuity Society.” The 
plan is for each member to authorize the Paymaster to with- 
hold a small per centage of his monthly pay. This sum is to 
be allowed to accumulate in the Treasury under proper regu- 
lations, the payment of policies and so on being regularly 
reported among the estimates for the pay of the army. It 
has heretofore been well nigh impossible for officers to avail 
themselves of ordinary insurance companies, owing to the 
high rates demanded for extra risks. This plan appears to be 
perfectly feasible, and will doubtless secure the assent of 
many Officers, who will find it an easy way of providing for 
those who are dependent upon them, and who may at any 
time be left with only the very slender income afforded by 
the pension appropriations. 


Precisely how some scores of Western Congressmen 
felt on reading the Chicago Tribune of Wednesday morning, 
it would be rather interesting to know. The journal in ques- 
tion has been at the pains to send a circular to Editors in the 
Northwest asking how their papers are to be classified on the 
President’s veto, and how as to general politics. The follow- 
ing tables condense the answers received : 


Sustain the Opposethe Neutral. 
veto. veto. 
29 








PN his ncn cy bees oussnrcuweond 117 7 
SS Rene ey 47 77 os 
DC. coh. deh cauenaenebake nse 82 25 st 
ino ia dolin baletaheea stan 79 2 1 
0 Ee errr 42 7 
DE Nc chaebhesbdwcencieiew eines 80 64 
eee 26 58 
DA Uc da gtceocecnanwGaereuua > 20 26 : 
9 8 1 
I bk deniivevaccisscckbucwies 514 408 ll 
Sustain tne Oppose the 
veto. veto. 
NR asc iirantdtereehoineesnwuy neubesns 295 234 
cis bicncnicanns octoheserebedeeenet 128 12 
SIDS ia Waddie netiwedsevacsecdb: bh.0beu 91 & 
PN kiidponbcdnanabchontheuinhis- coeuee 514 408 


Now it is pretty safe to assume that these 933 newspapers do 
not unfairly represent the opinions of their subscribers. If 
their editors knowingly do otherwise they must be men of 
extraordinary mould. At any rate, this isa most gratifying 
confirmation of the belief that we all along expressed in a 
strong anti-inflation party throughout those States which 
Messrs. Morton, Loguu, and their friends represented in a very 
different light. 


The arts are progressing in England. Heretofore the 
professional housebreaker in that country has as a rule been 
content to encounter the hireling constabulary with the wea- 
pons given by nature, or at worst with the comparatively 
harmless brass knuckles or shillalah. Consequently the 
American practice of arming policemen with revolvers has 
excited amazement and horror in English cities. It has re- 
cently occurred to leading members of the metropolitan 
craft, that revolvers, skillfully used, might prove upon occa- 
sions an effectual bar to capture. The result is {hat several 
constables have of late been shot somewhat on the New York 
plan, and it is now proposed that London constables shall be 
armed and drilled, so as not to be utterly at a disadvantage. 
Thus it is that republican institutions are slowly but surely 
gaining a foothold among the conservative clements of old- 
world society. 


Whatever is brutal in the Spanish character does not 
seem to be eliminated by emigration to the Western conti- 
nent and its dependencies. Witness the history of the Span- 
ish-American Republics with their endless revolutions, and 
the late affair at Santiago which so nearly involved us in war. 
Nothing worse has ever occurred than an affair which the last 
Panama mails report. The British Consul at San José de 
Guatemala, Mr. John Magee, it appears, had a falling out with 
the commandant, one Gonzalez, in reference to some official 
business. The two even came to blows, and on the 24th 
ultimo Magee was arrested, placed in confinement, and pres- 
ently sentenced to receive four hundred lashes on the bare 
back. As there happened to be no man-of-war within reach, 
the protection of the British flag went for naught, as did also 
the protest of Mr. James, the American Consul. The unfor- 
tunate Englishman was stripped and half the sentence was 
executed, when he became insensible and was remanded to 
prison to gather strength for the rest of the ordeal. The next 
day the Pacific mail steamer Arizona arrived, and great indig- 
nation naturally arose among the passengers when they heard 
the news. Magee was, however, brought out and the punish- 
ment was about to proceed when a detachment of troops 
came in sight, sent from San Salvador to stop the insane pro- 
ceedings, news of which had reached the capital. Gonzalez 
upon this ordered his guards to shoot Magee, but they re- 
fused, and he, asa last resort, fled to the Arizona. Here he 
was met by an uncontrollable set of enraged Californians, be- 
fore whose revolvers he fell mortally wounded before he 
reached the deck. If the wrath of our Pacific coasters could 
have been expended in landing and rescuing Magee, the world 
would have excused the lawlessness of the act, but it was 
very cowardly to shoot the wretch as they did, although he 
richly deserved the severest legitimate punishment known. 
Of course a British gunboat will be at San José before the 
next mail departs, and we shall hear more of this most dis 
graceful business. 
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Che Little Folks. 


ROBBY’S VISIT TO CHURCH. 
By Mrs. G. A. RAWSON. 


; gene CARTER had two homes. He was 

born in his grandfather’s house, and lived there 
for nearly three years before his father and mother 
began housekeeping in a pretty cottage near by. But 
Robby did not like the change, and would slip away 
at every chance, and go back to his grandpapa’s; for 
it seemed so much more like home to him there. Be- 
sides—his grandmamma used to urge—they could not 
spare him long ata time; his father and mother had 
another little boy, and they must share by letting 
Robby be with them as muchas possible; for the house 
would be very lonely with no children to break the 
stillness; and all the lonelier to her as Robby’s grandpa 
had to go into the great city every morning, and did 
not return until late in the afternoon. So it ended in 
the little boy’s being there most of the time. 

Robby did not like these daily visits his grandfather 
had to make to the city; though it helped in reconcil- 
ing him to the trouble to know there was likely to be 
something for him in the big pocket when grandpa 
came home. He would listen for the whistle of the 
engine, and then watch for the dear, familiar form; 
and the happiest part of the day was when grandpa 
returned from the city. Indeed this was the happiest 
part of the day to Judge Carter as well as to his grand- 
30n; for he always quickened his steps as he ap- 
proached the house, and a smile lighted up his face as 
he turned the corner and looked for the little figure 
that was almost always perched on the high steps 
watching for him; andif a stranger happened to see 
the meeting between these two, he would be likely to 
think the absence had been for a longer time than 
part of one day. 

The love he bore his grandson did much towards 
keeping grandpapa’s heart so sweet and mellow; and 
the remembrance of the little waiting boy at home 
made the Judge kind to the erring, as well as merciful 
in his decisions on the guilty. 

But while each morning, for six successive days, 
took Judge Carter away from home, Robby had an 
especial dread of Sunday; for then both grandpa and 
grandma went to church, and he had to remain be- 
hind. There was always a scene on these occasions; 
and once Robby had made such a fuss, and begged so 
hard to be taken along, that grandpa, who could not 
bear to see his boy in tears, added his entreaties, and 
grandma was prevailed upon to dress the young gen- 
tleman, and allow him to accompany them. But she 
never felt inclined to repeat the permission ; for sitting 
still was something Robby was not accustomed to do, 
and he could not be kept quiet; until his grandpa, asa 
last resort, gave him his pocket-book and pencil. 

Robby had often wanted that article, but this was 
the first time he had been allowed to have it; and only 
now because his grandpa felt-desperate, and willing to 
give up almost anything for the sake of peace: and it 
proved effectual; for by the time he had marked it 
nearly through, the warm atmosphere, added to the 
quiet of the place, made him sleepy; so he nestled up 
to grandpa, shut his eyes, and took a nap, which for- 
tunately lasted until the close of the services: and on 
reaching home he was told so positively that he could 
not go to church again until he was a big boy that he 
ceased to coax for permission. 

But Robby was only biding his time. One Sunday, 
after the Judge and his wife had taken their departure, 
he wandered about in restless search of something 
with which to amuse himself. He rolled on the floor 
till he was tired; he teased the cat till she scratched 
him; then he plagued the dog, who bore it all good- 
naturedly, and licked his little master’s face, by way 
of showing affection; but instead of bestowing the 
usual caress in return, the naughty boy gave the poor 
dog such a smart bite on the end of his nose, that, with 
a howl of pain, he rushed from the house, bounded 
over the fence, and down the street as fast as he could 
run, 

Then Robby managed to get out of the front door; and, 
spying the church at some distance down the street, 
he trotted along until he came up toit. By the time 
he reached it the minister had commenced the sermon, 
and the sexton was seated inside; so there was none 
to hinder or make him afraid. He stood by the open 
door, and looking up the aisle saw grandpa’s head, and 
toddled in. The Judge was intently listening to the 
sermon, when there came a pushing at the pew door, 
ae a shrill voice by his elbow called, ‘‘ Danpa, lemme 

Judge Carter never had such a start in all his life. 
He sprang to his feet, and tried to lead the small in- 
truder out of the church; but Robby had not taken all 
this trouble to be again led home; so he protested, 
“No! no, danpa! Me will be dood!” 

The Judge drew the queer little figure into the pew, 
and lifted him to the seat. His dress was not one his 
grandma would have selected for the occasion. He had 
on a blue gingham pinafore, which was in a very 
soiled condition; his Shaker hood—which grandma 
made him wear around the garden, because it pro- 
tected face and neck from sun and wind—was put on 
in such an odd fashion that the curtain fell over his 
face, except one end of it, which he had thrown up 
sideways, so as to be able to see his way along. Grand- 











ma whisked this off his head, uncovering a mass of 
tangled curls, and a face from which she vainly tried 
to wipe off the signs of bread and syrup. 

Feeling somewhat guilty, he was sufficiently subdued 
to keep still fora while, cuddling up to grandpa, whose 
kind arm drew the little rogue into its encircling 
shelter, and in whose cyes his darling was as pretty 
and sweet in a gingham pinafore and sticky face as 
the nicest dressed child in the place could be. 

A vague sense of this love reached the child’s heart, 
and he felt grateful. Looking up into the dear, kind 
face, he reached forth one dirty little hand, and gently 
stroked the white beard; to which bit of affection 
grandpa responded by a closer grasp of his arm. 

Unwise grandpa! Quite reassured by such tokens 
of love, Robby forgot the timidity that at first op- 
pressed him, and found his tongue. 

“*Me tiss 00, danpa! Where’s oor pottit-book ?” 

With a horrified face, grandma turned and gave him 
a shake; but nothing short of that ‘ pottit-book” 
would satisfy him; so again, for the sake of peace, the 
Judge, with a sigh, relinquished his new book. 

Marking this up occupied his time till the close of 
the sermon, when the singing of the choir attracted 
his attention, and he heartily joined in, to the amuse- 
ment of all the children in the vicinity of the Judge’s 
pew. 

As soon as they reached home grandma preached 
him quite a little sermon all to himself; and after this 
he was so closely watched that he could not repeat the 
offense if he wished to do so. 

However, just now there is some talk of putting him 
into panties; and his grandpapa says if he is big 
enough to wear such articles he surely is big enough 
to go to church as soon as he puts them on, and also to 
sit still while there. 








TWO PIC-NICS. 
By Mary L. BottEs BRANCH. 


USIE woke up one morning with a feeling that 
something very pleasant had happened the even- 
ing before, and, after a moment of drowsy wondering, 
she remembered what it was. Uncle Reub had come 
home from sea and had brought hera rolling-pin! He 
had whittled it out of hard wood, on purpose for Susie, 
in odd minutes when he lounged on the deck with 
nothing todo. He had made some lovely whalebone 
boxes also for her mother, but what are they compared 
with a rolling-pin? 

It did not take Susie long to jump up and dress, 
when she had once thought of her new treasure, and 
running down stairs she soon had it in her hands. It 
was about six inches long, with little handles at the 
ends, just right for Susie to hold. 

‘“*Mamma, are you going to bake to-day ?”’ she asked 
wistfully, after breakfast. 

‘Why, yes,’ said mamma, smiling, “I am going to 
bake biscuit, and berry pies.” 

**So am I,” said Susie, very contentedly. 

And when the kneading-pan and the moulding-board 
were brought out, Susie began to get her own things 
ready. A small smooth bit of board was found and 
laid in a chair, which was about high enough for a 
little girl’s table, and then with her sleeves rolled up, 
Susie begged for a piece of dough. She patted and 
rolled it on her board with her rolling-pin, just as near 
like mamma as she could, and then she wanted some- 
thing to cut out biscuit with. 

“Take your thimble,” said mamma, who was using a 
tumbler. 

So Susie ran for her thimble, and laughed with de- 
light when she found what cunning little fairy biscuit 
she could make with it. Mamma lent her atin to put 
them on, and when she had made twelve they were set 
into the oven. It did not take more than five minutes 
to bake them, and they were so light they had puffed 
up like little balls. 

“ NowI am going to make two pies,” said Susie, with 
great satisfaction, when she had set the tin of biscuits 
in the window to cool. 

Mamma gave her a bit of pie-crust, and showed her 
how to roll it out thin. Then what do you think she 
let her take for pie-pans? Two little tin spice-box 
covers, and they did beautifully. Susie laid the sheet 
of crust in carefully, and trimmed it eff with a pen- 
knife. Then she put six berries in each pie, with a 
sprinkling of sugar and cinnamon, and then laid on the 
upper crust, and pricked air-holes in it with a pin. 
Mamma attended to the baking. 

“T never had such a good time in all my life,’’ said 
Susie, when the two little pies came out of the oven, 
steaming hot and just beginning to brown. How Lucy 
Gray would like to have one of them! and with that 
thought a new idea darted into Susie’s busy little 
brain. 

“T'm going to have a picnic!” she said, hanging up 
her precious rolling-pin, and pulling down her sleeves; 
“Tam going to have it out under the apple tree, and 
invite Lucy Gray!”’ 

So she asked mamma for a clean napkin, and spread 
her little feast out temptingly under the tree, on the 
soft green grass. One dozen biscuit, and two little 
pies,—that ought to be enough for a dinner. 

Then Susie ran over to Lucy Gray’s house across the 
street to tell her to come, while mamma went on with 
her own grown-up baking. Meanwhile, who else do 
you suppose was going to have apicnic? Why, the old 
Brahma rooster, of course, and the two hens, They 





came strolling around the house, just as Susie ran out 
of the gate, and they were terribly hungry. They 
looked sharp at everything hoping, to spy a kernel of 
corn or @ worm, and by and by they came along 
under the apple tree. When they saw the twelve little 
biscuits and the two pies set out on the napkin, they 
all three clucked, brightened up, looked eager, and 
held a picnic on the spot. They swallowed the biscuits 
as if they had been only so many crumbs, and then the 
smartest hen ran off under the currant bushes with 
one whole pie in her mouth. The rooster and the 
other hen almost came to a fight over the last pie, and 
had just pecked it in two, when Susie and Lucy came 
running into the yard, and took in the whole dreadful 
deed at a glance. 

“O, mamma, mamma!” cried Susie, with a sob in 
her voice, “the hens have eaten up all my picnic!” 

Mamma looked out of the window, and was sorry 
for the two little disappointed girls. She thought 
matters might be mended yet. 

“Come into the kitchen,” she said, “I have not 
finished my baking yet; and you can fly around, Susie, 
and make something more.” 

So Susie flew around, and brought out the dear little 
rolling pin again, to Lucy’s great admiration. Two 
more tiny berry pies were speedily made, seasoned, 
pin-pricked, and set in the oven. Then mamma gave 
some more pie-crust to be cut into little biscuits with 
the thimble. 

“You can call them little short-cakes instead of 
biscuits,” she said, ‘‘and they will taste just as good.” 

Susie made fifteen this time, and they baked beauti- 
fully. 

So after all, the pic-nic was a success, and Lucy and 
Susie had a regular feast out under the apple tree, 
quite as happy asif they had eaten at the first table. 
The little short-cakes were delicious, the pies were 
perfection, and hostess and guest were both satisfied. 
So were also the Brahma rooster, and the two hens. 








Pu33les, 


AN ENIGMATICAL DINNER. 





Meats. 
A tailor’s iron. 
A lean wife. 
An unruly member. 
The Grand Seignor’s dominions. 
. A seethed patriarch. 


Side Dishes. 
. The earth and a thing of small value. 
. A tailor’s plunder. 
. A dish made of Indian corn and apartments in a house. 
Equal and odds and ends. 
An iron vessel and eight ciphers. 
. Fruit and light breezes. 
Instruments of torture. 
. What England will never be. 
. A good boy and a printer’s dread. 


om SS 
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Fruits. 
. Pale and the seat of life. 
. To fret and Eve’s temptation. 
A domestic fowl and the product of a hedge. 
. Running streams. 
A box and small blocks of wood. 


Drinks. 


tm 09 20 


Counterfeit agony. 

An island in the Atlantic. 
A sailor’s desire. 

A small tree, 

Adam’s ale. 

Ancient island in the East. 
A gate-keeper. 


SP rerrY 


Cc. A. 8. 
A FLORAL ENIGMA. 

To one-seventh of a Verbena, add two-sevenths of a Jon- 
quil, one-fifth of a Peony, two -eighths of a Tuberose, one- 
sixth of a Dahlia, two-sixths of Locust, three-eighths of a 
Snowdrop, four-ninths of a Carnation, and one-fifth of a 
Pansy, to find the resulting flower and its language. 

M. D. H. 
Drop-LETreR Puzz.eE. 
A Quotation from Shakspeare. 
* A-i-t-e-i-e-s-u-c-l-t-o-d-n-u-; 
W-i-h, -e-n- s-f-e-'d, -i-e-s-a-n -t-u-n-h.” 


De F. 
DIAMOND PUZZLES. 
1. 2. 
1. A consonant. 1. A consonant. 
2. A bitter plant. 2. A field. 
3. Remains. 8. Repose. 
4. Conclusion. 4. A decree. 
5. A consonant. 5. A vowel. 
BELL. 
WorpD SQUARES. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
1. Devotion. 1. Benevolent. 
2. Lyric poems. 2. A thought. 
3. An article of dress. 3. Close. 
4. A river in Europe. 4. To venture. 
JENNIE H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 6. 


Enigma.—" Flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”— 
Solomon’s Song, il. 12. 

A Double Acrostic.— P al M 
A nnaA 
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Se bine 
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May 20, 1874. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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INSURANCE. 
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F. O. AFFELD, Ass’t Manager. 
8. V. DORRIEN, Manager. 


HAMBURC-BREMEN 
Fire Insurance Co. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
178 Broadway, New York. 
Capital and Accumulations, 
OVER $2,000,000 IN GOLD. 





BEECHER & BENEDICT, Agents, 


Pe ees Sota RT and MONTAGUE STs., Brooklyn. 


Citizens’ Insurance Company, 


No. 156 Broadway, New York. 
Organized 1836. 


Cath CRIED soso 5c cccasecsacveccens $300,000 00 
NB i vc ccccersncccense « 435,149 3B 


pO Pe eT 735,149 33 
James Mc Lean, Pres. Edward A. Walton, Sec. 


FETNA 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD. 








CASH CAPITAL. .......ccsccccccceses cove $3,000,000 00 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, I874.......cccceesceesees 5,735,925 79 
DEABTLITING 26. ccccccsccccccssccscceccnse 214,876 65 


Losses paid since organization, over $40,000,000. 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER & PECK, Agents, 
173 Broadway, & « 





ESTABLISHED 1540. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


LYCOMING 
INSURANCE CO., 
OF MUNCY, PA. 

Senn, January 1st, 1874. 

Gross Ass *3,766,1 

Total i isses m7 since Organization... 

Bo nccicstnnsrinns s00540. 26556000 

. W. 1% WAM BERLIN & CO., Neastguaee 

W BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


NIAGARA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 
$1,300,000 


FIRE 


54 56 











FIRE 
201 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1,°74 < « 





REPRESENTED IN MOST OF THE LARGE 
INSURANCE AGENCIES in the United 
States. 

P. NOTMAN, V. Pres. & Sec’y. H. A. HOWE, Pres’t. 
MANAGERS : 


SNIDER & LINDSEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BEVERIDGE & HARRIS, Chicago, Lil. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


§ 26 COURT ST., Brooklyn, 
Branch Offices. / ji§ BROADWAY, E. D. 


Capital, ‘ « $1,000,000 0O 
Assets, Jan. 1. 1874, 2,255,937 08 
Liabilities, e . 171,081 95 
. T. HOPE, President. 


Sec’y. 








Cc 
_CcY RU s PEC K, 
TEMPLE & BEATTIE, 
| INSURANCE AGENTS, 
163 Broadway, New York. 





Citizens, Newark, Assets...... .-++ 400,000 
Amazon, Ohio, Assets AE Ree 900,000 


THE MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Co., 
156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


Will Issue Policies on Sound Lives 
on all Approved Plans. 





Accumulated Assets, Jan. Ist, 1874...... 





- $9,009,462 33 
Reserve to meet all Liability... ......... 7,342,835 38 
Surplus over Liability.......... Neideseaiuie 31.666,626 95 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prest. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
J.L. HALSBRY, Secretary. 


= z SrOn ee. 4B, "5 Asset. Secretaries. 


ANOV 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 SEMOTAS, NEW Yous, 








Surplus over......... oapowesnsanhes $600,000 
Total ‘Avscts. OE EAE. : $1,000 0 
B. 8. “WALCOTT, aaeen” 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary, 


WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR “DON’T 
TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
ar write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 46 and 348 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
$412.00 rst Sots Cee: 


Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song ; 870 in one 
week on The New Housekeeper’s Manual, by Miss 
Beecher and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or wo- 
man can have an agency. J. B. FORD & CO., New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago & San Francisco. 


"S $75 to $250 per month, waicana te- 


© snale, to introduce the GENUINE ! IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroiderina 
most superior manner. Price only #15. Full 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.’ 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart w ithout te: aring it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to #250 per month, and 
expenses, or &@ Commission from which twice 
ap that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 

CO., Boston, Mass, ; oi ait a Pa. ; Chicago, 
rie St. Louis, Mo., or N. ¥. 


GRAND BIBLE ma€ 


Represents in One Handsome Prospectus, 
paper, printing, illustrations, styles of binding, etc., 
of OUR Illustrated Explanatory Bible,Brown’s Self- 
Taterprosng Bible, Pictorial German Bible, and 
Approved German and English Catholic Bibles, 

FIV E of the Finest and most Saleable Bibles 
ever offered to the American people. of 
Helpfal and Explanatory matter, splendidly 
illustrated. AGENTS 2D. Particulars free. 
Address JOHN POTTER & CO.,, Publish- 
ers, Philadelphia, "Pa. 


18 EACH WEEK to active AGENTs. 
Soman | new and reliable. We guar- 

antee satisfaction. "i ee eat once fo for territory. 
Ka lamazdo, Mich. 





everywhere, 


igents--W ante 














N ASONIC.—Wanted, F. A. M. as Agents for 

the magnificent illustrated work with Pre- 
mium Chromo. The best chance ever offered. 
Send for descriptive catalogue and terms. RED- 
DING & Co., Publishers of ns Masonic 
Works, 731 Broadway, New Yor 


ANY 
ONE 
2|$ 100 to 200 fe ron gearence! 


to sell our Indestructible White Wire Clothes Lines. 


Sample free. Address the Hudson Wire Mills, 128 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 18 Clark St., Chicago, Ll. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business ‘strictly le- 
itimate. Particulars free. Address, J. WORTH 


0., St. Louis, Mo. 
44t THOUSAND IN PRESS; SALE RAPID- 
LY INCREASING. More agents desired 
to furnish the anxious thousands with the Life, 
Labors, Hazards and Achievements of LIVINGSTONE, 
the aa a OF EXPLORERS. 28 YEARS IN AFRICA. 
Liberal pay. For particulars, address Hubbard 
Bros., Phitatlelphia, ston, or Cincinnati, O. 
GENTS, LOOK.—#12 a day made 
t Scissors Sharpener and other wares. 
2 cts. Catalogue free. 
. J. HASTINGS & C 
Gecetnen. Mass. 


to sell Mary Clemmer 
oe Rl 


Workers wanted in every town. Send for terms. 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartiord. Conn, 


S10 A, O A DAY. —Employment for all. 
Patent Novelties. Catalogue free. Sam- 
ples 25 5 cts 
GEO. L. FELTON & C 
119 cane St., New Y ork. 
AGENTS SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND T ERMS! _ 


WILD LIFE «itz FAR WEST! 


é — adventures with Indians, trappers, etc., 
on the border and in Mexico. Interesting and in- 
structive. Wiley,Waterman & Eaton, Hartford, Ct. 





Sending us the address of ten persons 
with 10 cts., will receive, free, a beautiful 
Chromo and instruetions how to — rich, 
post-paid. CITY NOVELTY ¢ 

108 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















selling 
Sample, 











A GENTS wanted to introduce our justly cele- 
. brated Articles for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Indispensable and 
Thousands sold montlhy. 

do without them. 
ceipt of $2 a 


absolutely necessary. 
No lady or child can well 
Samples sent, post-paid, on re- 
Send for Mlustrated C Catalogue. 


LA PERLE RUB 
Chambers St., N. Y. 


FREE TQ BOOK AGENTS! 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book for 
the best and cheapest Family Bible every pub- 
lished, will be sent free of charge to any book 
agent. It contains over 700 fine Scripture Illus- 
trations, and agents are meeting with unprece- 
dented success. Address, stating experience, etc., 
and we will show you what our agents are doing, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW WORK, 
KIT C ARSON. a 2 his comrade and friend, D.W. 
C. Peters, U he most popular book pub- 
lished. tn pages beauticutiy iustrated, Circulars 
free. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





MURDER will out! Truth triumphant! Agents‘ 
old and young, male and female, 
make more money sellin, , ee French and Amer- 
ican Jewelry, Books and Games than at anything 
else. Greatest inducements to . /om and pur- 
chasers. Catalogues, terms, an ull particulars 
FREE toall. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Ever wyboty. Good Wages. Permanent 
Employment. en and Women wanted. Full par- 
ticulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO,, 
Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 








$2404 Made yearly by agents taking sub- 
scriptions to the FAMILY JOURNAL, 
and selling our new articles. No company give so 
many fast-selling goods. Send stamp for sam <A 
and catalogue. AM. NOVELTY Co., Bway 


COMBINATION .SeotsPextant.stmn: 
‘Se. e sampie 


8 fre 
AG ENTS wanted. For Tilustrated Circular send 
stamp. J. BRIDE, Hudson, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


Men or Women. $34aweek. Proof furnished. A 
16-page circular and valuable samples free. Write 
at once to F. M. REED, 8th St., New York. 











Provident Life and Trust 


ASSETS......... sccasleniaie 
Similar to “ Friends’ Provident” of England. Risk 
Prudent, straightforward and econom 


Business Men 








Company of Philadelphia.|~ 7 


eececentecsaaconcoased OVER $3,000,000. 
not confined to Friends. Low rates of mortality. 
ical management. Strictly mutual. 


wanted as Agents. 





WA N T E D AGENTS for the Cham- 
® pion Stationery Package. 
Credit given to reliable persons. It contains 18 
sheets assorted letter paper,ls envelopes to match, 
Patent Eraser, Burnisher, Pencil Shar ener, Letter 
Opener, and Pen- holder combined, Patent Foun- 
tuin Pen, Lead Pencil, Blotting Pad, Patent Yard 
Measure, Combination Key Ring, Shoe Buttoner, 
Glove Fastener, ete. Send two good references 
and 3 cents for sample package, with particulars 
to J. BRIDE & CO., 7H ‘Broadway, New York 








5 ADDRESS or VISITING CA RDS printed in 
best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples 
of 20 Styles, all colors, for 10 cts. Agents wanted 
in every town and cityin U.S. Outtits for 2 cts. 
ULLMAN & CU., 12 Winter St., Boston. 





PERINE’S PICTURE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


65 and 68 Reade St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for NEW CATALOCUE, (1 Pages. 


3000 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, Chromos, Frames, ete., 
at Wholesale prices. Send 25 cents for it anda 
Fine Steel Engraving worth DW cents. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
Cheap Farms! 
The cheapest land in market for sale by the 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and up Cy 
on five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. o ad- 
vance interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil,an abun- 








dance of good water 
THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, 


Utah and Nevada, ae supplied by the farmers 
in the PLATTE VALLE ” , 


Soldiers Entitled to a Home- 
stead of 160 Acres. 


The Best Locations for Colonies. 

FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under 
the Homestead Law, near this great railroad, with 
good markets and ali the conveniences of an old 
settled country. 

Free Passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken at 
par for lands. §#~ Full particulars given ; also 


THE PIONEER, 


A handsome Illustrated paper, containing the 
Homestead Law, sent free to all parts of the 
world. Address 0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner 
U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 

Mention Christian an Union. 


te P FARMS! Delightful Saltwater lo- 
cations; fish, oysters, game, &c. Wonderful 


inducements for investment just now. Send for 
pamphiet. J. F. MANCHA, 
EASTON, MD. 


1,500,000 Acres Rich Farming Lands, 


Situated in Southwestern Minnesota and North- 
western Iowa, for sale at moderate prices, with 





| easy terms of payment. Also, Town Lots in towns 


at Railroad Stations. Land Bonds of the Sioux 

City and St. Paul Railroad taken at par in exchange 

for lands within their limits. For particulars ad- 

dress 

“LAND DEPARTMENT, ST. PAUL AND SIOUX 
___—CITY I R. RC CO., .”” St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND 
in the West, for saleon Ten Years’ Credit, at 
G per Cent. interest, by the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 


except interest, till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm 
Climate, ~~ Seasons, low Taxes, and free 
Education. Free Fare and low Freights on 
household goods to those who 


BUY THIS YEAR. 


For Circulars and Maps, with full particulars, 


address 
GEO. 8S. HARRIS, 
Land Com’r, Burlington, Iowa. 


If you want to Buy or Sell 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, or MICHIGAN TIM- 
BER AND IRON LANDS, 
send or write to JAS. B. GOODMAN & CO,, 73 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Property managed for non- 

resident owners. 


ARE YOU GOING TO P. AINT? 














WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint 


WHITE, and all the FASHIONABLE SHADES, of 
pro, ver consistency for use, are sold by the gallon 
$ fees price than agallon of the best Lead and 
Oil can be mixed, and the AVERILL wears_longer 
and is much handsomer. 

Beautiful sample cards, with what the owners of 
the finest residences say of it, furnished FREE by 
dealers generally, or by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 BURLING SL Ip, NEW YORK, or 132 EAST RIVER 
8T., cr EVELAND, OHIO. 


TO THE LADIES. 





Brown’s French Dressing 


Will make ladies and children’s boots and shoes 
that have become rough and red, and ladies’ trav- 
eling bags, which look so old and rusty that they 
are ashamed to carry them, look just as good as 
new. It will not rub off, or smut when wet. Soft- 
ens the leather. No lady will be without it after 
one trial. Beware of imitations and counterfeits. 
For sail everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Prop’rs, Boston. 


CARPETS! CARPETS! CARPETS! 


Call and examine the new Stock of Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattings, etc., at new Store, 39 
Sixth Avenue. 

¢#” Bargains to be had. Orders qometty at- 
tended to by mail. Good Ingrain, 75ce. to $1.00. 
Tapestry, $1.15 to $1.35. Body Brussels, $1. 75 to $2.25. 

STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
399 Sixth Avenue, New York. | 


D. H. A. C.=-ONE 
TIME 163. 
For sale everywhere. 








CHURCH LE SQUIPME INT. 





CHURCH ORCANS 


At the lowest prices consistent with the quality 
given and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes 8400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E. & & G. G. H cx HOOK é & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the Six 
largest and most complete in the country. Estab- 
lished 1827. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
S#™~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








MENEELY’S BELLS. — 
‘The Meneely Bell Foundry,” established 1826. 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. No Agencies. 


PIANOS, &e. — 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS. 


are the most beautiful in styie. and perfect in 
tone ever made, The CONCERTO STOP is 
the best ever placed A any Organ, It is pro- 
duces by ae extra set an”, reeds, pocutiart 
oiced, t E T of which is Mm ¢ 
t HAR MING and SOUL-STIRRING while 
its IMITATION of th HUMAN VOICE 
SUPERB. Terms Liberal, 


WATERS’ PHILHARMONIC AND 
ORCHESTRAL ORCANS, 
in cases of elegant and entirely NEW deni ny 
Possess Ris INCTIVE PECUL TARITIES 
of VOICING, which, in connection with their 
uniform ‘delicacy and volume of tone, antialy 
the most Saatidions ete and render the 
desirable for the LOR, CHURCH, oF 
MUSIC WALL. "Aicr’ are among the beat 
made inthe U.S. 


WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 


have great power and a fine singing toné, with 
he BEST 














> 


all modern improvements, and are t 
PIANOS MAD These reans and planes 
are warranted for 6 years. PRICES EX- 


TREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, and 
balance in mponthly or quarterly payments. 


Second-hand sageraments taken in exe 
change. AG Ts WANTED in_ every 
County in the U. Ng. and Canada. A liberal 


discount to Teachers, Ministers, we rtov Schoo! 
nie ete. ILLUSTRATED CATAL( OGUES 


HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway & 48 Mercer St, New Y ork. 


KNABE 


GRAND, SQUARF, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


WM.KNABE & CO.’S Warerooms, 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1,3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw, and 350 W. Balti- 
more Streets, Baitimore, 











DECKER BROS., 
PIANOS 


+ 





33 Union Square, New York. 
VHE EMPIRE PIANO.—The only low price, 


warranted, first-class, 7'¢ octave, Rosewood 
Piano ever offered to the public. Send for prices 
and illustrations. 
WM, A. POND & CO., 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


$290. —First-class Pianos sent for ten days 
s trial. No Agents. Circulars mailed 
free. Call on or write to U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broad- 


way, New York. Please state where you saw this 
notice, 











Burglar and Fire-Proof Safes, 
THE ORIGINAL ALARM PATENT, 


Send for catalogue giving full particulars and 
references. 


Valentine & Butler Safe & Lock Co., 


298 Broadway, N. . ¥. 


4 4 4 
ILSLEY, DOUBLEDAY & CO,, 


254 Pearl St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BIDWELL’S AXLE CREASE, 
AND OF 
Grafton Mineral Paint, 
Also of DOUBLE BOILED PAINT OIL, 


the best substitute for Linseed Oil for all outside 
color work. Price, 65 cents per gallon. 











NEW YORK BRUSH COMPANY, 
Manufacturer of and exclusive agent for 
Whiting’s Patent Solid Paint and Varnish 
Brushes, 

a Brush that gives universal satisfaction, and ad- 
mitted to be the best and cheapest brush in use. 

Every brush warranted. Send for price list. 


sa Pearl Street, ..2- Y ork. 


INQUIRE 


for the LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for your 
movement, if you want to purchase an elegant and 
durable GOLD WATCH, and make a handsome 4 
ing in money. For sale by dealers generally. 
Gent’s and Ladies’ sizes; Mansard Flat and AN. 
shapes, Key and Stem Winders. Circulars descrip- 
tive of the manufacturing process, advantages, etc., 
sent on application to the manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 





11 Maiden Lane, New York, 
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Financial, 








From Monday, May 11, to Saturday, 


May 16. 


Wall Street,—The call loan market shows 
no signs of reaction from the low rates 
which have prevailed. The reason for this is 
doubtless to be found in the slack state of general 
trade. The substance of the new currency bill 
passed by the Senate is given on another page. 
Doubts as to the concurrence of the House pre- 
vent much criticism of the measure as yet, but the 
provision for withdrawing reserves from redemp- 
tion eities will call up many opponents. Not much 
commercial paper is offering, and quotations are at 
5 @ 6 per cent. for the best names. 

Government Bonds.—A moderate business 
was noted for the greater ‘part of the week, but 
with a slightly increased demand for gold there 
was afirmer tone perceptible. London has been 
the heaviest of the foreign buyers this week; but 
the major part of the transactions were for home 
account. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 


follows: May os 


May 
ll. 


meg 
13, 


115 is" 
119% 


ee 
= 
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mean cou in London on Friday were: 
Since Jan. Ist. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO,, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 


A. W. GREENLEAF, JOHN B. NORRIS, 
WARREN BE. EB. GREENLEAF. 


| OFFERED TO 


EXPERIENCE REAL ESTATE LOANERS 


Without charge by 


ee YEARS a W. KELLocC, 
| % La Salle Street, Chicago. 

$4,000,000 REFERENCES 

Loaned Without 5. G. parrensow, Hartford. 

ALOss. | B. F. STEVENS, Boston. 
Notice. 

The Gallatin National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, located at Shawneetown in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs. 
All note holders and other creditors of 
said Association are therefore hereby 
notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Assoviation for pay- 
ment. 

This 


March 25th, 1874. 
h.. W. TOWNSHEND, Cashier. 





- Ma — 
ria Lowest Hi 


ghes' 
6'8,5-20's, 1855. 106% 1064 Apr.22 110 oreD ‘19 







6's,5-20's, 1S¢ woe 107% Jan. 5 110 Feb. 19 
B's.l0-40'S..... “10s WH Feb. 18 Woy Jan. 
New 5's. Qs Jan.15 104% Apr.13 

State serene. and Missouris have 





been somewhat more in demand than has gener- 
ally been the case of late. The first have been 
quoted at 8334, and the last at 96. 

Railread Bonds.—There is no change to re- 
port in the market. 

Stocks, etc.—Business has been rather mode- 
rate and the fluctuations have been slight, tending 
downward rather than upward since Monday, but 
recovering somewhat toward the close. There is 
a decided tendency to cliques and combinations 
for mutual gain. Indeed, there are more brokers 
trying to make fortunes than can possibly suc- 
ceed, and reckless speculation » a mutual conse- 
quence. Gold has been quite dull, the lowest quo- 
Stn for the week being reported for Wednesday 


111%. Iisa little firmer as we go to. press, owing 
the higher rate of exchange, and to the ship- 
ment of near a millionon Saturday. Atthe Treas- 
ury = on Thursday the bids for $5,465,000 were 
receivec 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 





May May May May May May 
ip 12. 3. lt. 16. 16. 
RE ee 2% 2s ad 12% 124 12 
N.Y.C.&H.R. i 8 97 9756 984 
Harlem........+ 14 13 129 231 29 
_; | weee OO 85K 8B 3554 36 36% 
Lake Shore. .. i7% «676% «76 Tog 76% = 76% 
io eae 40% «3% «89 8736 | «383g 4034 
Northwestern... 444% 42% 42% 42: 4346 4356 
iS 61% 6% Ws R Rx 
95% 9K 9X Ys 
Big Bh BG BG BH 
6355 «5B 53 55 
pot 23% 2 24 245% 
10534 10535 1055 105% 106 
107% «1075 «OT «(10TH OWT 4 
. Ox 27% 26% Re = 
Union Pacific... 30% 2 2% 2 2 DK 
Panama..... ... Ws 107% 1066 106% 16) 106 
Western UnTel 72% Tl% 71% 7. Tim = T23¢ 
Quicksilver..... 29 29 Pere 7 25 29 
Pacitc Mail... 4 45 de dy GY Bs 
‘acific Mail..... 5) J 6 3% 45% 
Adams Express a 9 1022 10 Wis 100 
ao cx.. orn 6% 62% 62 614 63 
Te 615 61% «67% «68 «67 
Wells F Pargo Ex a 80 Wb 54 7 ibs 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 

the close of the week were: 
” @ days. 

London prime bankers........ 43846 @ 


3 days. 
4.914@ 











NHE BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE 
is just the thing for every lady to take with 
herto the country. See Illustrated advertisement 
on page 407. Diploma awarded at the Americaa 
Institute Fair, November, 1873. 


TURNER BROTHERS, |" 


=. 0. Tu (ee rer, 
Pia} BANKERS, {Sasi 


ner, 











No. 14 Nassan Street, at York, 
Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 


ment Securities for sale. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 








ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS SO- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DALLY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 





‘UNION DIME SAVINGS ‘BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL 8ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings5to7. 
Asscts---Over Ten Million Dollars. 

a oe Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 

Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, Fyeneh, 0 and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. AINES, Pres't. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 





10 per cent. Nebraska School Bends. 
10 oe cent. Kansas School Bond 
10 per cent. Nebraska State Warrants. 
Interest and Sy payable in New York, and 
. st-class guarantee. 
For sale below p: 
ARTHUR is "hircn & Co. Bankers. 
Pine Bt., New York. 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


upwards, negotiated by TURNER 
pels ek ashington St., Chi 0. Secured 2 
first mortgage on real estate worth at least double 
the loan. Safe as gov’t bonds. aerems _~—— 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. Bor- 
rower pays allexpenses. References ae in any 
Northern State. Correspondence invited, 











ce NARD LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1540. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian £ 50 deg. 

at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 deg. 

On the homeward passage, crossing the po}, 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42d 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 

AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
between Monin Boston and New York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, emie twice a week from New 
York, and, after A st, twice a week from Bos- 
ton. For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC Cont Ae 
van MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
the Continent (being more southerly than any 





pv A sail from pier No. 8) North River, as 
ollows: 

a tadnccnscosscecsscscvcnd Saturde , May 16 
VILLE DE PARR... ,, ; 
L (i... —_=_— aes 

PRICE OF PASS AGE T ding wine) 





BREST. OR it AVR tD 


Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. 
American travelers going to, or returning from 
the Continent of Europe, by taking this line, avoid 
both transit by English railway und the discom- 
forts of crossing = Chanael, besides pk. time, 
trouble and expense 
O. MACKENZIE, "AGENT, removed to 55 Broad- 


y- 
TE.—In June and “thereafter, the deprrtures 
will ~ on Thursday of every week 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND 
5 eee A Omen. 


RATES OF PASSAGE: 
(Inchuding all necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to Francisco, $50, $100, or Sino cur- 


cy. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150 pola. 
Faancisco to Hong Kong, $200 gol 

yo =H leave Pier 42, North River. New York, 
as fo 

yore! Wed ee 8. ® Griffin, May 9, at 12 noon, 

ay 23, at 12 noon, 

my APU. fe A Saturday thereafter, eallin, 
at Kingston, Jamaica, and connecting with a’ 
— for Central 4 American and South Pacific 

Extra steamers for freight and wa 
will be despa — a intervening 
necessity may r 
For freight ai 


apply at t 
Can » >» Yor 


al St. 
H. J. BULLAY., S 
RUFUS, ar rue uperintendent. 


Vice President and Managing Director. 


MARK! 
Nearly tthe Sabbath-School Help: An Ex- 


position of Jaternati 1 
pesos oc =, oe. onal Lessons for 





ren 





passengers 
turdays as 


passage, or further information, 
e Company’ 8 Office, on wharf, foot of 





red  evin, 


t on rec 
by the publishers, CLAXTON, REMSE N& HAY 
FINGER, 624, 626 and 628 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


J=9> Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 
Works, 09200P & CO’S Popular and Standard 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Published. 


A MANUAL 


OF 


FRENCH POETRY, 


With Historical Introduction and Biographical 
Notices of the principal Authors. For the use of 
the School and the Home. Cloth, 550 pages. By 
A. H. MIXER, A.M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of Rochester. Price $2.00. 
By mail, for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of $1.50. 











The selections are made in chronological order, 
and cover the whole range of French Poetry to 
the presenttime. Muchcareand critical skill have 
been exercised in making them, while the biogra- 
——_ notices are of sufficient fullness to give fair 

nowledge of each author and of his distinctive 
characteristics in styl. ete. With all the leadin 
authors, standard Paris editions have been used, 
s0 as to ensure correctness in text. The book is 
very handsomely printed and bound. 





A NEW TREATISE 
ON THE 


FRENCH VERBS, 


Including an easy and Practical Method for Acquir- 
ing the Irregular Verbs, and the Rules for the Pres- 
ent and Past Participles. Cloth, 125 peges. By 
ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., Instructor in French 
in the University of Michigan. Price % cents. 


The volume comprises about 125 pages, and is 
very beautifully printed and bound. 





t@ THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, full 
of interesting and valuable educational information 
is published three times a oe bearing dates re. . 
tively ——- May September, = wi 
sent to teachers and cducationiete wit 
application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


READY JUNE ist. 


MEDIAVAL AND MODERN HISs- 
TORY, By M. E. THALHEIMER, formerly teacher 
of History and Composition in Packer Collegiate 
Institute; author of Manual of Ancient History, 
480 pp., full 8vo. 12 beautiful and accurate double- 
page Maps. Voluminous Index. $2. 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR; 
of Choice Acting Plays for Young People. Edited 
by W. H. VENABLE, author of The School Stage. 
Full and lucid a and explanations of 
Stage Management, Costumes, Scenery, &c., &c. 
Numerous elegant illustrations by RY 
FARNY. 

The Amateur Actor, $1.50; School Stage, $1.25. 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF PEDAGOGY, Delivered pefore the Cin- 
cinnati Teachers’ Association. By W. HAIL- 
MAN, A. M., Author of “ Kindergarten % ‘ulture,” 
L2mo., 1X pp. Cloth. 75e. oa 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational 
Series, 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
A VALUABLE NEW WORK, 


THE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S POEMS. 


An Index to Every Word Therein Contained. 
By Mrs. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 8yo. With 
the Poems appended. Extra cloth. $4.00. 

“It will be as valuable to readers of Shakespeare 

as is Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to 
the Dramas. At the end of the voiume the entire 
poeme are also printed, which will add agen A to 

he value of the work. The patience, care, and i 
dustry necessary to the preparation of sucha book 
are worthy of the highest praise; and the volume 
shows that Mrs. Furness is as devoted a Shake- 
sperian as is her husband, whose variorum edition 
of the pee has won the admiraton of scholars 
and critics wherever the by me eae have been 
received.”’—Phila. Evening Bulle 


*,* For sale by Booksellers soneraliy. or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadetphia. 


DODD & MEAD 


Have just published the second volume, complet- 
ing the work of 


A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF 
RELICIONS, 


BY PROF. J.C. MOFFAT, D.D., 
of Princeton College. 


798 On 








A Collection 











Vol. 1. THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES. 


Vol. 2, THe LATER SCRIPTURES—PROGRESS AND 
REVOLUTIONS OF FAITH. 


Large 12mo. Price per volume, $1 75. 


DODD & MEAD, PusBLIsHERs, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cure for Thought-Taking. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. Price 50 cts. 


WARREN & WYMAN, Publishers, 
13 Bible House, New York. 








Kuaint, Kueer and Kurious 


Is the valuable beet we give to all. 
figures and fun; 
stamps and address 


Full of facts, 
a Ct pages: et) pictures. Inclose two 
Blackte & Co..746 Broadw’y,N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPRING BOOK-LIST. 





1. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for June. 
didly illustrated. 


Splen- 


u. 


SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. 
The Heart of Africa; or Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of 
the Centre cf Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr. 
GEORG SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by ELLEN 
E. FREWER. With an Introduction by WIN- 
WOOD READE. Llustrated by about 130 Wood- 
cuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 
with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


Il. 


DIO LEWIS'S FIVE-MINUTE CHATS. Five- 
Minute Chats with Young Women and Certain 
Other Parties. By Dio Lewis, author of “ Our 


Girls,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
IV. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. By CHARLES NORD- 
HoFrrPr, Author of * California: for Health, Plea- 
sure, and Residence,” &c., &c. Profusely illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


¥. 
A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGH- 
WAY; Being a Glance into the Railroad World 


from a New Pointof View. By JosEPH TAYLOR, 
Hlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 
Vi. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, 
its Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic 
Bearings. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., 
Chancellor of Syracuse University, Author of 
“ Sketches of Creation,” “ Geological Chart,” Re- 
ports on the Geology and Physiography of Michi- 
gan, &c.,&c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 0. 


Vu. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. SPENCER 
F. BAIRD, Assistant-Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. With the Asssistance of 
some of the most eminent men of Science in the 
United States. Large i2mo, over 800 pages,Cloth, 
$2.00. (Uniform with the Annual Records for 1871 
and 1872.) The Three Volumes sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of Five Dollars. 


Vill. 


THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN PASTOR. By STEPHEN H, TyNG, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s Church in the City of 
New York. Published at the request of the Stu- 
dents and Faculty of the School of Theology in 
the Boston University. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


IX. 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in 
Farther India, embracing the Countries of Bur- 
ma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). 
By FRANK VINCENT. Jr. Magnificently illus- 
trated with Map, Plans, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 
cents. 

Benedict’s John Worthington’s Name. Svo, Paper, 
$1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Talbot’s Through Fire and Water. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8yo, 
Paper, 30 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. Illustrated. 
$1.50; 8vo, Paper, $1.00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Dlustrated. 
8vo, Paper $1.25; Cloth. $1.75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” 
* Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &e. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


8v0, Paper, 50 


Illustrated: 


mo, Cloth, 


oe 


2” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of 
the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 





t@ Harper's CATALOGUE mailed free on re- 
cetpt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 





FRANELIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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WILSON & GREIG, 


No. 771 BROADWAY, corner 9th St., 
NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce that their stock is 
now complete in all the new SPRING GOODS 
comprising the latest novelties of the season in 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 


Real Guipure Jackets and Polonaises, 

black, jet-embroidered CASHMERE, SILK and 

GRENADINE POLONAISES, unmade; also em- 

broidered LINEN and PIQUE do., and embroidered 

and SLEEVELESS JACK®BTS, very new. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Latest styles TIES, BOWS, RUFFS, and other 
Paris novelties. 
MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS. 
CLOTHS. for Jackets and Polonaises. 
New WASHING MATERIALS of all kinds. 


. 2 
Special Notice. 
Closing out all our elegant IMPORTED PAT- 
TERN COSTUMES of every description at less 
than half their cost price. We are determined to 
sell them, as they have served their purpose as 
ideas for our 


Dress-Making Department, 


which, for artistic style, correct fit, reasonable 
charges, and general satisfaction, challenges the 
most critical comparison. Latest fashions received 
for BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, MOURNING OUT- 
FITS, DINNER, RECEPTION, EVENING, MORN- 
ING, TRAVELING, COUNTRY, and SEa-SIDE 
COSTUMES. 


BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW GOODS 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
and MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 





We have just received an elegant assortment of 


LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


33 per cent. lower than former prices. We are sell- 
ing a very pretty LACE SACQUE for $5.00 actually 
worth $10.00. Finer ones, same proportion. 

Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 


i 


GRENADINES, 


GRENADINES, 
WARRANTED 
PURE SILK AND WOOL. 


2 yards wide, $2 per yard, worth $3.50. 
2 yards wide, $2.50 per yard, worth #4. 
ait wide, 80 cents, $1, $1.25, worth $1, $1,25, and 
0. 
*% wide, 0 cents, worth 65 cents. 
FROM AUCTION, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 
CASHMERES, MERINOES, HENRIETTA 
CLOTHS, TAMISE CLOTHS, 
BOMBAZINES, &c. 


BLACK SILKS, $2, $2.25, $2.50, 


ELEGANT GOODS. 
One case 7-4 Camel’s Hair Cashmeres, $2, worth $3. 
Positively the finest imported. 
One case Steel Mohairs, 30 cents, worth 50 cents. 
Alpacas and Pure Mohairs, 


Complete Outfits, ready made. 


JACKSON’S, 


No. 729 Broadway,corner Waverley Place. 


PIANO 








| with Privilege of Purchase 
We Rent elegant First-class 
Pianos at very moderate 
| rates, and allow the Rent to 
| Pay for the instrument. By 
for Rent | our new rental system a per- 
Peck ack }son can haye from Two to 
ani aaasiee seers mong a oy ay, pF a re 
y responsible person wishing a First-class piano 
on Easy Payments should send stamp for Ome new 
lilustrated Catalogue with full particulars. Ad- 


dress 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Chio. 


YO HUMANA, a leading musical jour- 

nal. Extraordinary liberal offer made 
to canvassers for three months. Outfits furnished 
free. Inquire for terms of GEO. WOODS & 
CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 








YOR SALE.—A successful School for Young 

* Ladies, established fora number of years, in 
one of the healthiest locations in New Jersey, has 
always had an excellent reputation; has accom- 
modation for 20 boarders and 40 day scholars; fur- 
niture and school appliances all that are required. 
A rare opportunity is here offered to an enthusi- 
astic and faithful teacher. Address “ SCHOOL,” 
at office of N. Y. Observer. 


Buy BOYNTON’S Celebrated 


* GAS-TIGHT” BRICK-SET F 
“SALAMANDER” Portable FURNACE 
“BEM GERM Ei nereiwennenter 
vate 1 
HEATING, COOKING & LAUNDRY STOVES” 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON 7 
and WA Water SUNY.» eee. p 








JESSUP & CO. 


Fashionable Clothiers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 
BUILDING, 


No. 256 Broadway, 


OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


Everything requisite for a 


Gentleman’s Wardrobe, fur- 


nished in the best styles, at 


much 


BELOW THE USUAL RATES ! 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We would poapesteetiy inform the Ladies of 
New York and of the community at large that we 
have just received per steamer “ Percire” a large 
invoice of 


French Percale Hand-Sewed 
and Hand-Embroidered 
Ladies’ Underwear, 


and will now be able to supply the large demand for 
these Goods. These Garmentsare all made of fin- 
est French Percale, pronounced the most desirable 
undergarment material in the world, are entirely 
sewed and embroidered by hand, and ure infinitely 
superior to our domestic machine-made underwear 
in shape, beauty, and good wear. 

Samples of our Percale will be gratuitously for- 
warded on application; also our complete Spring 


Price-List. . 
PRICES. 
Remember that these goods are entirely sewed 


by hand. re 
French Percale Chemise, stitched band, at $1.25. 





S 
F 


French Percale Chemise, trimmed with hand- 
embroidered festooning, at $1.65. 

French Percale Chemise, bosom of 69 tucks, in 
group at $1.85, &@ tucks in clusters at €2.09, all trim- 
med with hand-embroidered festooning. 

Heavier Percale Chemise, trimmed with hand- 
embroidered eyelet-scallop, at $2.15. 

French Percale Chemise, bosom of 12 clusters of 
5 tucks each, trimmed with very beautiful eyelet- 
scallop, at $3.00. 

Fine Linen Chemise, trimmed with hand-em- 
broidery, at $4.85. 

Finest Linen Chemise, sacque shape, with draw- 
ing strings, front superbly hand-embroidered, at 
$5.75, $6.85, $7.50, $8.75, $10.00, according to beauty of 
embroidery. 

French Percale Night Dresses, tucked yoke, 
beautifully finished, at $2.25. 

French Pereale Night Dresses, tucked yoke, 
—— with hand-embrvidered eyelect-scallop, 
at $3.00. 

French Percale Night Dresses, yoke of 54 alter- 
nate large and small tucks, trimmed with hand-em- 
broidered eyelet-scallops, at $3.50. 

French Percale Night Dresses, tucked yoke ; col- 
lar front and sleeves trimmed with beautiful hand 
embroidery, at $4.85. 

French Percale Night Dresses, yoke of 4 clusters 
of 9 tucks each, with 3 insertions down the front 
of exquisite hand-embroidery, collar and sleeves 
— to match, at $5.85, $6.50, $7.00, $9.00, 

Magnificent assortment of French Percale Draw- 
ers, Toilet Sacques, Corset Covers, Bands of every 
description, Collars and Cuffs, Baby wear, etc., 
for which see our Spring Price-List. 

_French Nurse’s and Night Caps, at 50c., @c,, 70c., 
85e., 92c., $1.00, $1.05, $1.35, up to $2.50. 

We have also on hand a large Job Lot of French 
PERCALE NIGHT DRESSES, partly machine and 

vartly hand-sewed, beautifully tucked, ete., at 1.65, 

.75,1.85,'and 2.00. Also, French TOILET SACQUES 
to match, beautifully trimmed with embroidery, 
lace, etc., etc., at 1.50, 1.65, 1.75. 

We guarantee our Prices fally 50 per cent. 
Cheaper than anyin the country. Lingerie 
establishments can buy these goods cheaper from 
us than they can import them direct. 

All styles of our French UNDERWAR made ex- 
actly to orderin Paris without extra charge. 

Weare Offering great bargains in Real Laces, 
Black Siiks, and Alpacas, Silk Gimps and 
Fringes, Millinery Goods of every description, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Corsets, Spanish Nets 
and Laces, etc., etc. 

Send for Samples. 

Our Department of Machine-Made Undergar- 
ments and INFANT’S WEAR isthe largest in the 
country. Send for ourSpring Price List, mailed 
free on application. 

Ladies living in or near New York are cordially 
invited to visit our establishment. We are always 
pleased to show our goods, whether ladies are pre- 
— to purchase or not. Ladies living out of 

own can have their orders filled by express. We 
send goods C.O. D. to any part of the country, al- 
ways allowing full examination before acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., New York. 





$200 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, the 
only practical, low-priced ** Lock Stitch” Sewin 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, 
CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; New York City; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, lll.; Louisville. Ky., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LOTS OF FUN, 

THE GREAT PUZZLES. Packages containing 
one dozen different puzzles sent anywhere for 25 
cents. Address, Puzzle Company, 755 Broadway, 
New York. Five packages for $1.00. One dozen 
for $2.00. 














LEARN TELEGRAPH Y 


&@™ Salary paid while practicing. Address with 





SUMMER TRAVEL. 





TRAVELERS 


To the Mountains, 
To the Country, 
To the Seaside, 
By Railroad or Steamboat, 
By Stage Coach or Carriage, 
On Horseback or on Foot, 
On Business or Pleasure, 


Before you go obtain a yearly General 
Accident Policy in the 


TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. 


The only Company in America writ- 
ing yearly or monthly policies of in- 
surance against general accidents of 
business or occupation, as well as 
accidents of travel. 


‘THE TRAVELERS ” 


also grants all forms of full Life and 
Endowment Insurance, and offers pe- 
culiar inducements in its sensible all- 
cash plan, its definite, straight-for- 
ward contract, its ample security, its 
low premiums, and its good manage- 
ment, 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
S@™ Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
N. Y. Office, 207 BROADWAY. 


The Great Need Supplied. 


“A SIMPLE, SAFE, 
DURABLE and ECON- 
OMICAL MOTOR OF 
— SIZE” was the 











THE BAXTER 

NT TET AVI RY EN 
STEAM ENGINE, 
from 2to 10 horse power, 
made by COLT’S ARMS 
COMPANY, A special 
tools and machines, so 
thatall parts can be ex- 
actly duplicated, is the 
supply. Over 800 are now 
in daily use, and the de- 
mand is increasing. Per- 
sons of ordinary intelli- 
gence can set them up 
¢ andrunthem. They are 

BP? the nfst economical en- 
gine everinvented. One 
common scuttle of coal 
~ will yield one horse 
ower per day of 10 
Engine readunfor use, 10urs; other fuel in 
yroportion. FULLY GUARANTEED. For Circu- 
ars, with Price List and Testimoniuls, address 

WM. D. RUSSELL, office of the Baxter Steam 
Engine Co., 18 Park Place, New York. 











In addition to the 20 Cast Steel Tools enclosed in 
this Handle, it will hold anything from an 8 inch 
Mill File to a Cambric Needle. It is by far the 
best Tool Holder in use, and will also answer near- 
ly all the purposes of a Hand Vise. The Wood is 
Lignum Vite and Hard Maple, the Ferrule Mallea- 
ble Iron, and the Jaws Cast Steel. Most Hard- 
ware Dealers keep them, or will send to us for 
them. If not, we will send one by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

MILLERS FALLS CU., 78 Beekman St., New York. 





REMIN 
SEWING-MACHINES, FIRE-ARMS, 


The REMINGTON SEWING-MACHINE has 
COMBINATION of good qualities, namely: Light 
PERFECT LOCK STITCH. : 

It is a Shuttie Machine with automatic DROP FEED. 

The REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE has received 
States, and without effort took the grand MEDAL 
awarded at the late VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

The REMINGTON WORKS also manufacture 
SHOT-GUN, snap and positive action, with patent 
ness—and the CELEBRATED REMINGTON RI 
MENTS—and renowned throughout the world for 
KINDS OF PISTOLS; Rifie Canes, METALLIC CAR 

AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Improved 
CULTIVATORS, ROAD SCRAPERS, PATENT EXCA 
BRIDGES, etc. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Send 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Altoona, Cin 
burgh. New York Offices: Arms, 281 and 283 Broad 





stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O, 


Street) one door from Broadway). 





R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| STEEL PENS, | 


Works, Camden, N. J, 
Warehouse, 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 

















Always ask your Stationer for 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


They are manufactured of the Finest Steel, 
by the most Skillful Workmen in the World, 
and are Warranted to give entire Satisfac- 
tion. Samples and Prices furmished on ap- 
plication, The attention of Teachers of 
Penmanship and the Writing Public is called 
to these PENS of GENUINE AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE, 
re THE BABY. — Novelty 

Carriage. The ONLY car. 
riage that pretects the cye-sight 
and which a child can lie in com- 
fortably. Does not take as much 
room as old style, and can be used 
asacradie. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 522 BROADWAY, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. OLD 
STYLE CARRIAGE for €3 00. 


FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 and 208 East 27th St., 


8d door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


For many years past manufacturer for the whole- 
sale Furniture Frade. have opened in their new 
buildings several large and spacious warerooms 
where they intend keeping a sompite and well- 
selected stock of RICH AND PLAIN 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 
FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Every article guaranteed of the best quality, and 
offered at the lowest possible price. 











Established 7358 









‘The best and cheapest Paint in the 
worid for tron, Tin or Wood, For saleby 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York, 

CAUTION,—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our MeraLiic Pant, 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC JAINT Will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
nackage. Send for a circular. 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 
With Water, Wine 
and Milk Cooler, 
the best Food and Ice 


Keeper in the World. 
Send for Book. 


i ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 W. 23d St., 
New York. 

NOW READY 
Celery, Cabbage, and Cauliflower 
PLANTS, 
And SEEDS of all kinds, 


For Fall and Winter Crops, 


PRICE LIST MAILED FREE. 





B-r- rm . ~ 
HOE MEOVEACS Dott 
Seedsmen and Growers, 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. ~ 















¢ bay 
‘We will send this Lady’s Bracket 
Saw Frame, with four extra Saws, 






directions for use, by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of One Dollar. 

he frame is 5 x 12 inches, made 
of red cherry, beautifully polished. 
It will pay for itself in one day. 







Bracket Saw. 






MTLLER’S FALLS. Co., 


73 Beekman St., N. Y. 
GTON 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 





sprung rapidly into favor as possessing the BEST 
running, smooth, noiseless, rapid, durable, with 


DESIGN BEAUTIFUL and construction the very best. 
premiums at many Fairs throughout the United 
OF PROGRESS—the highest order of Medal that was 


the new DOUBLE-BARRELLED BREACH-LOADING 
joint check,a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
FLES—ADOPTED by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERN- 
Military, Hunting and Target purposes—ALL 
TRIDGES, etc. 

MOWING MACHINES, STEEL PLOWS, STEEL HOES, 
VATORS, HAY TEDDERS, COTTON GINs, IRON 
for Circulars. 

cinnati, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Albany and Pitts. 
way. Sewing-Machines, Madison Square, 2d 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. IX., No. 20. . 








Farm and Garden. 


ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. 


HE Subcommittee of the Butter and Cheese 
Exchange, in this city, have recommended the 
passage of the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The attention of the merchants of the Butter and 
Cheese Exchange of New York has been urgently called to the 
manufacture of and the traffic in artificial butter, and upon 
investigation by a committee appointed by the Exchange for 
that purpose it appears that during the past year there has 
been manufactured and sold to a considerable extent an 
article called “oleo-margarine,”’ made from suet or tallow, 
and sold as asubstitute for butter; and 

Whereas, While the manufacture and sale of this commo- 
dity as a substitute for butter is a matter not within the 
provinee ef this Exchange, so long as it is sold under its 
proper name, yet, in view of the great danger to the trade of 
any successfhl attempt to force this or any similar compound, 
or any other substance foreiga to butter upon consumers by 
admixture with the pure article, it is of the first importance 
that every effort be made by the trade, individually and asa 
body, to insure the entire freedom from adulterants of the 
new crop, upon the purity of which depends the future of 
American butter as an article of export, and, indeed, the 
supremacy of the dairy in our agriculture; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Butter and Cheese Exchange of New 
York, while it would encourage all expeyiments, inventions 
or applications of science or of skill for the production of a 
pure article of this important staple of commerce, hereby 
emphatically condemns any process of adulteration or mix- 
ture, and any fraudulent attempt to sell such product for 
pure butter. 

Resolved, That the dairymen and merchants, and all others 
interested in this trade throughout the United States and 
Canada be and are hereby requested to report to the Secre- 
tary of the Butter and Cheese Exchange of New York all 
instances of this practice that may come within their knowl- 
edge, for exposure through the authority of this Exchange. 

There is no doubt that this substitute for butter 
must take its place as an article of commerce, anc it is 
the duty of all concerned to see that it takes no false 
position. It certainly looks, and tastes, and smells 
almost exactly like good butter, and it is satisfactory 
to know that only fresh, pure lards are available for 
its manufacture. i 








TOOLS FOR FARMERS. 


ON’T buy a chest filled with tools ready for 
work. If you have had a good deal of experi- 
ence, and know what you want, you can buy a chest 
and select the tools yourself, but if you get one which 
some one else has furnished, you may, to be sure, get 
a good set of tools, but there will be many for which 
you will find but little use. Even regular mechanics 
have different ways of using tools, and an ingenious 
amateur will often make shift to do without certain 
tools which a carpenter or a blacksmith considers in- 
dispensable. Here are some good suggestions which 
we clip from the Agriculturist: 

“Every farmer should have a small room, tight and warm, 
which he can lock, and where he can keep his small tools. 
Then he wants a good solid work-bench, with an iron vice on 
one side, and a wooden one on the other. For iron working, 
he wants a solid piece of iron for an anvil, a seven-pound 
steel face-hammer, a riveting hammer, 1 large and 1 small 
eold chisel, 2 or 3 punches from \ to °*¢ inch, a rimmer and 
counter-sink, to be used with bit stock, a screw plate that 
will cut a screw from \ to % inch; then with round iron of 
the various sizes, and ready-made nuts, he can make any bolt 
he wishes. For carpenter work he wants a square, a shaving 
horse, drawing knife, a set of planes, auger from ¥ to 2 
inches, bits from \ to %% inch, bit stock, thin chisel from 
to linch, framing chisels from 1 to 2 inches, a fine hand-saw 
with coarse cross-cut and rip saw, large cross-cut saw for 
logs, and a grind-stone.” 


OILING ROOFS. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Mirror and 
Farmer says :—‘‘ In 1848 I built a shed from the 

house to the barn with two roofs; shingled it with sap- 
ling pine shingles. One roof and one side I oiled with 
bank oil, which is the cheapest fish oil in market—then 
worth about forty cents per gallon, worth about sixty 
cents now—and it proved an experiment worth being 
made known to others. The roof or side not oiled had 
to be shingled over eight or ten years ago. The side 
which I oiled is yet good. I oiled it over again last 
fall and how much longer it will last I don’t know, but 
I do know it has lasted twenty-five years without 
repairing and without leaking. Last fall I oiled other 
roofs beside the one which was oiled in 1848, and I 
think sapling pine shingles well oiled when first laid, 
if they are dry, and well oiled once in ten years, would 
last an age. The shingles should be perfectly dry 
when oiled and as much oil put on as will strike in.” 





HORSES FOR FARM WORK. 


5 ie Mark Lane Express, an English authority 
on horse breeding, says: ‘‘The head should be 
comely, but not so small as that of the running horse, 
as it enables the animal to throw more weight into the 
collar. He should be broad and flat in the forehead, 
have neat, well set-on ears, prominent placed eyes, 
thin eyelids, large nostrils, neat neck, and deep to- 
wards the chest; not very high in the withers, with 
upright shoulders, forearm broad, flat bone below the 
knee, rather short pasterns, good round feet—not too 
flat or too upright, plenty of hoof, clean leg, straight 





should be long on the back rib and long in the auarter; 
the haunch should be strong, the hip well down, the 
hock joint broad; and for a breeder, no animal should 
be used that is not free from curb, bog or bone spavin, 
splint or side bones. Horses with well-developed 
muscles and a good constitution are easy to keep, and 
can endure a great deal of fatigue. 


A CHAMELEON PLANT.—A puzzle, says Land 
and Water, for horticulturists has been forwarded by 
the French Bishop of Canton to the Jardin d@’Accli- 
matation in Paris, in the shape of a plant which is a 
conspicuous specimen of the wonderful art possessed 
by the Chinese of leading nature astray. Not content 
with improving on the human foot, and producing 
pollard oaks, apparently of hoary antiquity, in China 
bowls, they have succeeded in growing a plant which 
changes color three times a day 
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“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS.” 


rINHIS WEEK we commence Mrs. Stowe’s new 
Story. 

Subscribers whose time is about expiring will con- 
sult their own interest by promptly renewing before 
their time is out, so as to make sure of losing none of 
the chapters of this most attractive tale. 

Those of our readers who know of friends that would 
like to subscribe in time for the beginning of the story 
will do them a favor by letting them know. It generally 
takes at least a week after a man’s money is received to 
get his name recorded, set up in type on the list, ar- 
ranged in proper geographical position for mailing, 
etc., etc.; so that, the sooner one subscribes, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

Our Agents all over the country will be glad to read 
this announcement, knowing that the new attraction 
will make their labors vastly easier and more remuner- 
ative; and we willadd for their benefit,too, that we have 
determined to add to our list of premiums the exquisite 
Cross and Flower piece, ** The Lord is Risen,” hitherto 
held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit—giving now a 
choice between the three—‘ Our Girls,” ‘Our Boys” 
and the ‘*Cross.’”” These two new features will start 
up the campaign with a new rush, and make the sum- 
mer months more like the lively times we have from 
November to March. 


“WE AND OUR NEICHBORS,” 
BY 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Begins in the Christian Union in the issue of May 20th. 





THE NEW PREMIUM. 


HE last few weeks’ issues of the Christian 
Union have contained an announcement that 
we purpose adding to our list of premiums the beauti- 
ful Cross-and-Flower piece called ‘‘ The Lord is Risen,” 
hitherto held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit. Some 
of our readers have mistaken this as meaning that we 
purpose giving this picture in addition to the others, to 
each subscriber. Notso. Just as hitherto subscribers 
have been offered the choice between ‘*OuR GrIRLs” 
and “Our Boys,” so now we offer the choice between 
“OuR GIrR3s,” “‘OuR Boys,’ and the “ Cross,” 

Those who have already taken either of the first two 
premiums, but wish the Cross also, can have it by 
sending an additional year’s subscription to the Chris- 
tian Union, or a subscription to Plymouth Pulpit. To 
a new subscriber the price of the Christian Union with 
the Cross (or any of its premiums, mounted and de- 
livered free) is $3.50; of Plymouth Pulpit with the 
Cross (its only premium) $3.50. 

To any present Christian Union subscribers, the 
present price of an additional year’s subscription to 
the Christian Union with the Cross is $3.25; of the 
Plymouth Pulpit with the Cross, the price is also $3.25. 

We hope this is clear enough to meet all questions. 
Any one who wants the Cross in addition to premiums 
already ordered must get it by additional subscrip- 
tion. And as all orders now received are entered, it 
will of course be impossible to change any. These 
provisions are for the future, not for the past. 





Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








~ EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of havy- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 





back, with plenty of loins, and ribs well arched. He | 


stopped. RENEW NOW! 





OUR PAPER. 

HE letters which keep coming in upon us day 

after day, praising the Christian Union, and 

paying all manner of hearty and appreciative compli- 

ments both to our premium pictures and to the paper, 

are very grateful to those who labor week after week 

and day after day to keep it up toa high standard of 
excellence. 

For the lovers of a pure and wholesome fiction, there 
has been provided Edward Eggleston’s masterpiece, 
“The Circuit Rider,” an admirable story admirably 
told, and enforcing a grand lesson. This is finished, 
and has recently been published in illustrated book 
form by J. B. Ford & Co., and is having a very wide 
popular sale. This week begins Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, with her always charming style and fascina- 
ting narrative, in her new work, ‘‘ We and our Neigh- 
bors.” 

But these are salient and obvious points. We won- 
der if the readers of the Christian Union ever stop to 
realize the succession of first-class writers who cater 
for their interest, instruction, and amusement. Take 
a look at these names, just for curiosity, from among 
recent contributors to this paper, and see if the list can 
be surpassed by that of the contributers to any period- 
ical—daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly. We except 
none in the challenge: 

Henry Allon, (Editor British Quarterly Review), 
Louisa M. Alcott, Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Elihu Burritt, Leonard Bacon, LL.D., Ed- 
ward Beecher, D.D., Celia Burleigh, Chas. L. Brace, 
Catharine E. Beecher, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Selma 
Borg, Amelia E. Barr, Thomas K. Beecher, Rose Terry 
Cooke, James Freeman Clarke, J. Leonard Corning 
Mary Mapes Dodge, N. 8. Dodge, J. W. De Forest, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Prof. George P. Fisher, (Yale), James 
T. Fields, Emily Faithfull, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Grace Greenwood, Robertson Gray, Howard Glyndon, 
Mrs. R. 8S. Greenough, Washington Gladden, ‘* H. H.,’’ 
Edward Everett Hale, Gail Hamilton, John Hay, 
Eleanor Kirk, Augusta Larned, Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Kate Putnam Osgood, Pres, 
Noah Porter, (Yale), Abby Sage Richardson, Mrs. L. 
G. Runkle, R. W. Raymond, Harrict Beecher Stowe, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Jane G. Swisshelm, Rey. Joseph 
P. Thompson, LL.D. (Berlin), Celia Thaxter, Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D., H. Clay Trumbull, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, John G. Whittier, Prof. E. L. Youmans, etc., ete. 
It will be difficult to recall many names eminent in 
American literature, who write for periodicals at all, 
not contributors to these columns. 

It is now more than two years since the Nation said 
of the Christian Union that it was “ not only the ablest 
and the best, but also the most popular, of American 
religious journals.’’ Since then the paper has steadily 
improved, and no pains will be spared to make it bet- 
ter and better—for we have no idea that we have yet 
reached “ the ideal !” 

What the Christian Union aims to become is—the 
best possible Family Journal. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

* Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price 33.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 1114x1614 inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is 33. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents, 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at,.........4... ..... 83 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at............020-ee eee 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
ONE DIEE Bha aioe sinc stevia aor cnassn0es oo0n0eeseksen eraecs 3 50 

4, EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 

mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
NPN .ccscnecasaansninsssasi th eencsceaktansetwcinvnas 675 

5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 

mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 

Tnion for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 


N. B.—According to the announcement in the ad- 
joining column, the Cross premium is added to the list 
of pictures from which the Christian Union subscri- 
ber can choose; either the Boys, or the Grr1s, or the 


Cross with the Christian Union for $3.50, the other 
offer remains also, the Cross with Plymouth Pulpit. 
-| for $3.50. 
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FLOWERS, “SE E DS, eo 


6 for $1, 14 for #2, by vail eat r08t- 

ROS E paid. A large collection of Bed- 
ding Plants, Hardy Shrubbery, etc. Plants by 
mail a specialty. A Splendid Pre -mium Fuch- 
sia with each Package where 10 cts. is added. 
Catalogue free on application. Address JOSEPH 
rT PHIL Le IPS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pi a. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES. 


Our elegant Spring Catalogue for 1874, describing 
200 Finest Varieties of Roses, 


and containing full directions for culture, winter 
protection, etc. Free to all who apply. 


ROSES BY MAIL A SPECIALTY. 
5 splendid varieties, purchaser’ 8 choice, 1. 00. 














ND 


Mugnificent Premium Rose to all who add w cts. 
to pay postage. Having immense facilities and 
much the largest stock of Roses in this country, we 
respectfully solicit your orders, 

THE DINGEE AND CONARD CO,, 
Rose Growers, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





THE FLOWER CARDEN. 
A Quarterly Magazine. TERMS—One Dollar 
a Year. Subscribers ented We a dollar’s worth of 
seeds or bulbs. BEACH, N & CO., 76 Fulton 
&t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Send ‘ty 4 for sample. 


THE NEW 


Excelsior Lawn Mower 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874. 











It has the Largest Sale of eey Lawn Mower 
in the World 

It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical 
operation on Central Park and all the other City 
Parks, New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent park throughout the United States and 
Canada. Four — for hand-power: four sizes 
for horse-powe Prices from $15 to $200. 
EVERY MAC MiNi WARRANTED. Address 


Chadborn & Coldwell Mie. Co., 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


LAWN MOWERS, 1874. 


9 sizes, weight from 28 pounds to 315 pounds. 
from $15 to $100. 


Send for descriptive Circular to 


Graham, Emlen & Passmore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Or to Wholesale Agents. 


Price 


is, es SE Nis icciciccccacesacieseccesaxe New York. 
Ww. E. BARRETT & CO............. Providence, R. I. 
i SE BE ev a seccsnccescvese Bridgeport, Conn. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS...........s0e0 Boston, Mass. 
5. Th CES ] OO iv vccccccisevecocctscees Utica, N. Y. 
CHAS. E. WALBRIDGE............ . »» Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bootu, DOUNCE, ROSE & CO.......... Elmira, N. Y. 
STEEL E & BE vnscnccccctcaesin Rochester, N. Y. 


A CENT to oe Me A NOTED: 


expenses made ta ng 0 rders for 
SON E3 PAT. Gomi OUND BED 
} SPRING.” Theonl Double? oiled 

Spring in Market. GENTS of small 
capital do better than with Sewing Machines, 
Lightning Rods or Insurance. Thousands of testi- 
=" can be furnished. Send for circulars and 


TONES COMPOUND BED og id 
Manufactory, 226 South 2nd Street, below Dock 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











Pratt's Patent 
Combination Brace 


Pratt’s Patent 
BRACE AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

If you would pre- 
serve health and se- 
cure a handsome 
orm. wear Pratt's 

Combination Brice. 
For sale by all first- 
class dealers in the 





land, 


SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, it cannot be Restored. 


THE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 


F 1 -— phan oy A t ¥ 1 
‘or sale by = responsible nt in pone y 
pany E —s 4 7s. TRA DE MARK STAMP- 


SPENCER OPTICAL WFG co. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
16&18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE Ss. 


GREAT REVOLUTION 


IN 


SEWING MACHINES. 
An Entirely New Principle. 


No more Shuttles. No more rewinding of 
thread to make the Shattle Stitch. 

The Shuttle Stitch made from two ordi- 
nary commercial spools. 

Will sew anything you wish to make ina 
family. 

It is very different from anything you 
have ever seen before. 
THE LATHROP COMBINATION SEWING 

MACHING CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, co corner 1 Tenth St., N. Y. 


THE NEW | 2s mee the least 


It is the most 





M Ee 4 j CAN simple and durable. 
A ‘The best for families 
jto use. The best for 
SEWING Accents to sell. This 
\favorite machine 
M AC H P| f& E jdoes every variety of 
o — done x — 
shuttle machine, but 
Self-Threading, with greater ease and 
perfection. 
Light-Running. «eo Agents Wanted. 
For Circulars, address 
Principal office, 1318S Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
Or New York Office, 7,32 2 Broadway. 
BosTON, Mass., ° AVON ST. 
CHICAGO, LL, 4 Sacer ST. 
__ St. Lou Is, Mo., “ 608 N. 4TH ST. 





$10 Saved by y Investing S41 
THE PALMER 


COMBINATION ATTACHMENT 


For all Sewing Machines! 
RECEIVED THE 
GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, New York, 1873. 
New Jersey State Fair, 1873. West- 
ern New York Fair, 1873. 

THE PALMER ATTACHMENT sews with- 
out basting 

THE PAL MER ATTACHMENT hems all 
goods bias or straight. 

THE PALMER ATTACHMENT binds with 
braid or cut binding. Scallops and points, 

THE PALMER ATTACHMENT gathers 
plain—and sews to a band at same time, if desired. 

THE PALMER ATTACHMENT cords bias 
bands, and placesa cord welt of different colors 
into the gathering seam, at the same time sewing 
on if desired, at one operation, and all without 
basting. It prepares and applies a French Hem, 
and places a Fold in any seam without basting. 
Makes EIGHT DIFFERENT KINDS of French 
Folds, including the celebrated Milliners’ and 
Dressmakers’ Fe'd in one and also in two colors. 

THE PALMER ATTACHMENT combines 
all the principal attachments in use, amounting 
when sold, to from #15 to #20. 

Dressmakers can save its entire cost in one 
day, and to all having a Sewing Machine it is in- 
valuable. 

Save your money and buy the most useful and 
popular selling article ever offered to the public. 
Send NAME OF MACHINE it is wanted for. 
Price for the Whole, sent by Mail, Full 

Instructions included, $4. 


THE PALMER MFC. CO., 
817 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York, 


t@™” Agents wanted everywhere immediately. 
Call and and examine, or send for Circular. 





GD FLORENCE ¢ 0) 


¢ Long contested | Suit of the 
FLORENC E SEWING mac HINE CO. 








against the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
and Grover & Baker Companies, involving over 


Is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States P 
in favor of the FLORENCE, which alone has : 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices, 


THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
ward and forward, or to right and left, 
Simplest— Cheapest— Best, 
Sop For Caso Onty. SpEciaL TERMS TO 
CLUBS and DEALERS, 
April, 1874. Florence, Mass. 
COO OOOOOPO OOOO OOOO OOOO 














| EVERY LADY 
SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S 


if ' 

Spring’ Tempered Hemmers, 
Consisting of Four Widths anda 
Dress Binder. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. For sale 
[by all Sewing Machine Agents, Price, only! 
\One Dollar. 


H. C. COODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inventor of the Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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| 








STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 





Prices, $12, $25, $38, and $60. 
{2 Send stamp for Catalogue to W. Y. 
EDWARDS, Agent, 16 Colfge Place, N. ¥. 


LADIES, 
ASK FOR 
CLARK’S O. N. 
SPOOL COTTON 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
It is the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
Sewing. 


NO ONE 
Interested in Home Amusement 


SHOULD FAIL TO ORDER 


le 
T. | 
| 
eine 
a 


THAT GREAT SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND} 
PROFIT, 


“THE GAME OF AUTHORS.” | 


It is both Amusing and Instructive, can be played 
by from 2 to 12 players, subject to 48 changes. 
Printed on twelve books. This is the most popu- 
lar game in the country. We have just published 
a superior edition, much more durable than others 
It will last a lifetime. Sent, post-paid, to all for 
81.00. Address 


FRANK SCHAFER & CO., 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE a PAINT | 
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That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an eneitoment at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this Spring, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 
$12.50, $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beauti- 
ful game cannot be described ina brief space, we 

will send an illustrated catalogue containing rules 
pea full on ription, free to any one, on applica- 
tion. WEST & LEE GAME CO., Wore ester, Mass, 


BASEBALL, 








ARCHERY, 
CRICKET, 
LACROSSE, 
CROOUET. 
FOOTBALL. 


zyames, such as Chess, 
le und retail. Send for 


And all out and ind 
Dominoes, ete., at wholesa 
Price List. 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 
29-33 Park Place, Upstairs, 
ee __NEW YORK. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE-POT 
THE 












CHAMPION 





WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making coffee at last at- | 
tained. This household wonder makes coffee by 
steam and boiling water combined; it never boils 
over, makes its own hot water, does its own drip- | 
ping, and in the shortest time on record distills cof- | 
fee as clear as amber, extracts all its strength, and | 





The only perfect working coffee-pot ever offered to 
the public. 
ge ause strainers, 1 gal., 3 qts., €2.7 
qt., $2.25; sent to any adiress on re 
Tin bottoms 50 cents less. 

Coffee and Tea urns, plain or nickle plated, fur- 
nished hotels and saloons to order. 

Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. 
stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
678 Broadway, New York City. 


= The Best in the World. 

BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 

’ ’ ) . , ) A) Al "D 

ICE CREAM FREEZER. 
(Tingley’s Patent.) 

~ With the aid of this 

*. — Freezer a most delicious 

Jessert of Ice Cream, Water Ice, or Frozen Fruits, 

Custards, ete., may be frozen in from 5 to 8 or 10 

minutes, at the will of the operator, with almost no 





2 qts., $2.50; 
sipt of price. 


s 


Send 








“| 














trouble and but trifling expense. It is acknowl- 
edged the * Best Freezer in the World,” and a lux- 
ury no family should be without. For sale by the 

trade enerally, If you want the best, inquire 
for Blatchley’s Freezer, and if not fe 2 7 ein 
your town, eend dire ct to CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, 

Manufacturer, 506 Commerce St., Pinindel pita: ] 


=| HOU SEKEEPERS! 
Electro-Silicon 


|is GUARANTEED to be 
:/the best article known 
for Cleaning and_ Pol- 
) ishin ae >, SILVER, 
PLA 1? V ARE, Etc. 
Try i suid by drug- 
+ gists, ow furnishing 
stores and jewelers. 


| COFFIN, REDING- 
| TON’ & CO., 
‘No. 9 Gold St., N.Y. 


Do Not Cheanen Your House 


BY 
USING POOR BLIND-TRIMMINGS. 
THE 


SOLID 
ELBOW HINGE 
AND 


SCREW FAST 

are the BEST. BLINDS CANNOT SAG OR RATTLE. 
Over Three Million Pair are now in use. Sale 
steadily increasing. 


B. D. WASHBURN & CO., 
BLIND AND SASH-MAKERS’ SUPPLIES,’ 



















Family size, how bp r bottoms and wire 
; i 


| SELP-PROPEL 


OF THE | 


retains all its aromatic and nutritious properties, | 


| 








, pebtan® 


ara 


'‘@INOM HHL NI 


Branch Office and Factory: 6 West St.. NEW 


Any Shade from Pure White to Jet Black. 

A combination of the purest paint with India 
Rubber, forming a SMOOTH, GLOSSY, FIRM, 
DURABLE, ELASTIC, and BEAT TIFUL Paint, 
mae ted by change of temperature, is perfe etly 
water-proof, and ataptes to all classes of work, 
and is in every way a better paint for either inside 
or outside painting than any other paint in the 
world. Being from one-fourth to one-third cheap- 
er,and lasting at least three times as long as the 
best lead and oil paints. 
Be sure that our TRADE-MARK (a face 

simile of which is given above), is 
on every package. 

Frepared ready for use and sold by the gallon 
on 

T here has never been a paint offered the public 
that has become 80 popular (in the same time) and 
given as perfect satisfaction as the Rubber Paint. 
Send for sample card and testimonials 





SEND FOR 
Circulars descriptive 
of the 


COODENOUCH 
Improved Horseshoe. 


All fitted for use. No fires 
required. Every Breeder, 
every Farmer, every Horse £ 
Owner his own Farrier. 

Box 3044, P. 0. 
New York, 


OFFICES: 


4 34.& 36 Elizabeth St. 








LING CHAIRS 


and Invalids, 


propelled, ei- 
doors, by any 
use of hands. 
weight, and 
for illustrat- 
of differert 


For Cripples 


Can be easily 
ther in or out 
one havingthe 

State your) 
send stamp 
ed catalogue 
styles and 

Please men- 
tion this pa- 
per. | 


S.A.Smith, 
32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 








CHAIRS 
Catalogues mailed 


FOLDING 
e FOR CHURCHES, 
LECTURE ROOMS | free upon eappli- 

,. And_general use. | cation. 
N.H. FOLDING Cuair Co., New ‘Faven, ct 


FEATHER FIBER DUSTERS ARE 


in price fully fifty pe r cent., and in INFERIOR 


that only. They will stand dequaintance. Send for 
price list. See adv’t and cut in Ch. Un. March 18th, 
and 25th. Feather Fiber Duster C o., Louisville, Ky: 


EAT 


TO 
LIVE. 


| Send stamp to F. E. Smith & Co., Atlantic 
Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 
of the Crushed White Wheat, for 
their Pamphlet on Foods, containing 
valuable information. Read it, and 
| save your health and money. 
From American Institute, 1873. 

We recommend it to all as the best in 







The ASBESTOS ROOFING its adapted for 
steep or flat roofs In all climates, and can be easily 
a ed. 

SBESTOS ROOF COATING for restoring old roofs. 
ASBESTOS PAINT, for roofs and a}l outside work, 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaks on roofs, 
FIRE PROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOILER FELT- 

ING, ASBESTOS BOARD, SHEATHING FELTS, etc. 

These materials are prepared ready for use, and 
are pat up for eupmens to all parts of the world, 

Send for descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, ete. 
ete. Liberal inducements to General Me rchants land 
Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 





D WELLIN CL Hi OUSE S, 
MANUFACT rORIES, 


BUILDINGS, 
HOTELS 
é7T¢. 











37 and 39 Batterymarch &t,, Boston, 


ae for circular, and state where you saw this 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 











TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 
BY 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HE large number of Life Insur- 

ance Companies implies that 
there are existing conditions which 
strongly call the attention of the 
community to this subject. It is in 
such unsettled times that the peculiar 
benefits of life assurance are made 
most manifest. Men are anxious for 
the future. Thousands have families 
growing up around them, whose prop- 
erty depends upon the continuance 
of the father’s life. Should he die, 
the income would cease ; the children 
must be withdrawn from school; the 
mother and elder children must re- 
sort to every expedient merely to sus- 
tain the family—and in many cases, 
with the utmost exertion, this cannot 
be done; the wife will return to her 
father for support, and the children, 
separated, must go—the older to seek 
work, and the younger to be distrib- 
uted among friends. Such histories 
are of constant occurrence. They 
befall men least expecting them, and 
the least likely to meet them. While 
business is active, and prosperity 
gives exhilaration and hopes, men can 
hardly be made to feel that they are 
within a hand’s breadth of utter re- 
verse, and that their families may be 
scattered in a month by the death of 
the head, as a brood of chickens is 
scattered when a hawk, with a fell 
swoop, souses down upon the mother. 
But hard times lead men to think of 
these things 

Now, if a man has insured a sum 
of five or ten thousand dollars upon 
his life, this anxiety and foreboding is 
removed. While he lives he can sup- 
port his family. If he dies, there is 
ample provision made for them. 

There are, doubtless, thousands 
who had the means of insuring their 
lives two years ago, but who are now 
too poor to do it. There are many 
yet able who neglect it because they 
do not expect to be poor, who never- 
theless will become impoverished. 
We are so deeply impressed with the 
importance of such prudential con- 
siderations that we regard the mat- 
ter not simply as one of prudence, but 
as a moral duty. 

Once the question was : Can a Chris- 
tian man rightfully seek such assur- 
ance? That day has passed. Now 
the question is: Can a Christian man 
justify himself in neglecting such a 
duty ? 

If life assurance was a inystery of 
finance, a speculation, a lottery of 
venture, a substitute for industry 
and frugality, or in any way a pre- 
sumptuous distrust of Divine Provi- 
dence, a good man might well shrink 
from it. But if it be founded upon 
sound principles; if it deals not in 
uncertainties, but with sober and 
carefully ascertained facts, regulated 
by natural laws, and is as conforma- 
ble to scientiiic truths as is any ordi- 
nary business of the mechanic, the 
merchant, the farmer, then there can 
be no just scruples at life assurance, 
and it becomes a matter of prudence, 
and thus of duty. 

It is every man’s duty to provide 
for his family. That provision must 
include its future contingent condi- 
tion. That provision, in so far as it 
is material, men ordinarily seek to 
secure by their own accumulations 
and investments. But all these are 
uncertain. The man that is rich to- 
day by causes beyond his reach is 
poor to-morrow. A war in China, a 
revolution in Europe, a rebellion in 
America, overrule ten thousand for- 
tunes in every commercial com- 
munity. 

But, in life assurance, there are no 


j 
| 





risks or contingencies. Other invest- 
ments may fail. A house may burn 
down. Banks may break, and their 
stock be worthless. Bonds and 
mortgages may be seized for debt, 
and all property, or evidences of prop- 
erty may fall into the bottomless 
gulf of bankruptcy. But money se- 
cured to your family by life assurance 
will go to them without fail or inter- 
ruption, provided you have used due 
discretion in the selection of a sound 
and honorable Assurance Company. 
Of two courses, one of which may 
leave your family destitute, and the 
other of which assures them a com- 
fortable support at your decease, can 
there be a doubt which is to be 
chosen? Can there be a doubt about 
duty ? 

There are many difficulties and ob- 
jections, in respect to life assurance, 
resting upon the minds of good men, 
and the following questions have been 
put to us and to others on this sub- 
ject. 

1. Hasaman a right to make the 
continuance of his life the basis of 
bargains? Is it not turning a very 
solemn thing into a mere commercial 
transaction ? 

Life assurance is nothing but a 
mode of laying up money for one’s 
family or for dependents. Every pru- 
dent man that can do it provides, 
while he is strong, for the time when 
he shall be weak; and seeks, for the 
same reason, while he is with his 
family, to make provision for their 
wants when he shall be removed. In 
one sense, every prudent man makes 
his own decease the basis of commer- 
cialaction. Heoughttodoit. Every 
reason which makes it a man’s duty 
to provide for his family while living 
acts with yet greater force to secure 
for them a comfortable subsistence 
after he shall have been removed from 
them. 

2. But are we not forbidden ‘‘taking 
thought for the morrow”? 

Not in the sense now attached to 
the words, “taking thought.” The 
thing forbidden is undue anxiety 
about temporal matters. We are for- 
bidden to fret and worry about our 
future support. One way to avoid 
that sin is to secure the future by a 
wise providing. Who is most likely 
to worry about the fate of his wife 
and children—a man who has money 
laid up for them, or one who has not 
acent to pay his own funeral expenses ? 

3. But has a man a right to take 
the future out of God’s hands? Ought 
we not to trust in Providence ? 

A man that does all he knows how 
to do, and nobody else, has a right to 
trust in Providence. God gave us 
reason, that it might be used. God is 
honored by those who use his gifts, 
and not by lazy or stupid folks, who 
think that doing nothing is trusting 
Providence ! 

‘Trust in the Lord, and do good; 
so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.” 

We have no right to trust God for 
anything which he has enabled us to 
obtain by our own skill and industry. 
Providence will not pay a premium 
on indolence. 

4, Granting that there are no moral 
objections to life assurance, are there 
not better ways of laying up for one’s 
famlly? Is it not better to invest in 
real estate, or put money in the bank ? 

There is no doubt that in either of 
these methods a family may be pro- 
vided for. But it must be remem- 
bered that you take upon yourself all 
the risks in such a case. Your affairs 
may beceme involved, and your prop- 
erty taken for debt. Your stocks and 
shares may fall in value. But a poli- 
ey upon your life cannot be taken for 
debt ; cannot be alienated from your 
heirs ; and, if you have chosen your 
company discreetly, is subject to no 





commercial risks. It is as nearly sure 
as anything earthly can be. 

5. But why is it not better to put 
my money in a savings bank? Then 
my family can obtain the deposits 
and interest without any material 
risk, and there will be no danger, as 
in life assurance, of forfeiting ‘the 
whole by a neglect orinability to pay 
the annual premium. 

Life Assurance is nothing but a 
savings bank upon a different princei- 
ple. A common savings bank will pay 
what you deposit with interest only. 

6. There is an objection founded 
upon the risk of losing one’s policy if 
one neglects the payment of the an- 
nual premium. 

This difficulty is obviated in all good 
assurance companies, by an arrange- 
ment for commutation. If one can 
no longer pay his premium, he can 
sell his policy to the Society for a 
given sum, which is determined, not 
by the caprice of directors, but upon 
a regular scale; or he can commute 
for a proportionate part of his orig- 
inal policy, which shall be paid to his 
heirs without further annual payments 
on his part. One does not lose what 
he has paidin. A large proportion 
returns to him. That which is re- 
tained is equitably retained for ex- 
penses and for the visk of his life 
under which the Society has lain. 

7. It is to be remembered that many 
of our best insurance societies are 
mutual, Those who insure are stock- 
holders. After a given time they re- 
ceive upon their policies an annual 
dividend of the profits. This may be 
applied either to the part payment of 
the annual premium, orto the increase 
of the whole sum assured. Some in- 
surers have, in the course of fifteen 
years, received back in dividends, 
payable at death, more than the whole 
sum paid from year to year. 

8. The last question asked is per- 
haps not less important than any of 
the preceding, namely: ‘‘ How shall 
we know what societies are sound and 
well managed?’ Just as you know 
what banks are good and what bad— 
by inquiring, by using your common 
sense. Just as you find out a good 
doctor, a good lawyer, a good school, 
a good hotel. 

We have insured our own life in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. Weshould select it again 
if we were to choose again. 








TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN PIANOS.—The 
Imperial Commission at Vienna have de- 
cided the question of merit in piano- 
forte manufacture by awarding the only 
Gold Medal within their gift to Messrs. 
George Steck & Co., of N. Y. Thisis a 
magnificent testimonial to the wonder- 
ful beauties of tone and workmanship in 
the Steck instruments, and will unques- 
tionably add to their already well-estab- 
lished prestige. 








Laprrs! By sending me your address 
with ten (10) cents, I will send you a cut 
paper pattern (with instructions) of the 
latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
overskirt, or underwear. Address GEO. 
W. Hyatt, 27 East 14th Street, New York 
City. 








REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
Fine Silver Plated 


TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


TABLE CUTLERY 


e and warranted by the MERIDEN ik 
LERY COMPANY, 49 CHAMBER S8T., N. Y. 
CaN for this ** Trade Mark ”’ of all dealers, 


PARASOLS. 


Elegant Goods. Novel Styles. 
MILLER, Manufacturer, 


Gth Avenue, cer, 22nd Street, 
1125 Broadway, between 25th & 26th Sts, 


Repairing and Covering. 











DRY GOODS. : 


ED 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 
RETAIL OFFERING OF 


CASH PURCHASES 
TO-DAY. 


One Hundred and Thirty Departments 
Crowded with New Goods. 
SPECIALTIES—vUver 5,000 cases of Straw Goods, 

suitable for Misses, Children, 
Infants, and Ladies, comprising 
everything desirable fin Round 
Hats and Bonnets, from 15 cents 
to %. Nothing to compare in 
this city. 
SPECIALTIES—Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, from 
$1 25 to $30. First-class artists 
only employed. 
SPECIALTIES—French Flowers and Feathers. 
SPECIALTIES—Trimming Silks from Tic. up. 
Black Dress Silks, 65c., $1, $1 25, 
$1 50, $175, $2, up. Examine our 
Silks and Mignons. 
SPECIALTIES—AI! Silk Gros Grain Ribbons, 8c., 
12c., 15c., and 20c. per yard. 
1,000 pieces Sash Ribbons—Examine—%c. to 85¢.— 
Wide. 
Real Spanish Leces—Inspect. 
Lace Scarfs in Beaded and other materials at 
65c., 85c., and $1 up. 
Lace Barbes at 45c., Wec., 65¢., 75c., up. 


PARASOLS. 
TEN THOUSAND PARASOLS. 
at De., 75c., $1 00, $1 50, up to $15, 
The Newest and Richest Mountings. 


Yankee Notions, Fans, Jewelry, Perfumery 
Leather Goods, Ornaments, Dress Trimmings, Un- 
dergarments, Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 

10,000 Silk Ties and Scarfs at 15c., 2c. 25c., 50c., 
75c.—Examine. 


KID CLOVES. 


NEW TO-DAY, 5,000 dozens two-button “Mon- 
gram,’ 90 cer 

NEW SHADES, | 3, dozens two-button “ Ed- 

DRABS, STEELS, | 1, 500 dozens Real Goat Skin, 


150; equal to any Two Dol- 
LAVENDER lar Glove. W arranted. 


GLOVES—One-Button, 25c.. Two-Buttons, 50c., 75e. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, 64, 66, 6S and 70 ALLEN ST., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand Street Cross-town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every city car 
and stage route going north 
and south. 








SIX MINUTES’ RIDE FROM CoR. OF BROADWAY. 


R. H. MACY & CO’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The largest of the kind in the country. 


We r] bowing a CONTINUAL OPENING of 
GOODS, our own importations. 
jm Spring Importations of ladies’, children’s 
and gent’s plain and fancy hosters, Silk and L isle 
Th read Gloves, Mitts, &c., now on sale 
STYLES ‘GOOD PRICES Low. 


OUR UMBRELLA and 


PARASOL 


department is crowded with desirable goods at 
attractive prices 

Our Straw Goods and Millinery Department is 
receiving marked attention 

Ladies and gentlemen, Furnishing Rooms, 
Pouses, Hotels, Boarding -houses, Steamers, 

Yachts. &c., will find an endless variety in our 
Bomeecting. House-Furnishing, aud Crockery 
and se re departments, at prices surprising- 





ylo 

7 A complete line of SILVER-PLATED Ware of 

the best American manufacturers, all warranted 

first-class, at prices much below the maker’s list. 
For instance, go to the MERIDEN BRITANNIA 

CO.’S warerooms, a7 their lowest prices,and we 

will sell youany vo 


Their Own Goods Much Less 


than the prices they offer them.) 


ATTENTION! 


To make room for new China goods now coming, 
(of our own importation,) notwithstanding our 
resent low prices, we shall sell all our Decorated 
‘hina Dinner sets an‘ all our Plated-ware at a 
further discount of 10 per cent. from our marked 
price for the next W days. 








In fancy goods we von 4 opening 12 or 15ecases Paris 
Novelties, every we Also, in toilet articler, 
full assortment. We ai a now opening 
for ladies, gents, and allt and for the children, 
lots of new Toys, Dolls, and Boll's furnishing goods. 

Don’t -— lect our Book and Stationery depart- 
ments; neither our Picnic department, or our lace 
and Embroidery stock. You are sure to find just 
wees ou are looking for in —_ of them. 

Ve have Tp eR urchased a manufacturer’s Stock 
of ‘ladies U RCLOTHING (made on Wheel- 
Fd ag } yy 9 7 will be sold at very 

uw love, two-button, S8c, 
paged yoy is San al cheapest gov ove, - the yg We 
give a New Pair rip or tear. It will 

y you well to go to MACY: every day. You 

ave not seen New Yorkif you have not n to 
MACY’S. Goods delivered free,as usual. Special 
attention paid to cash orders by mail or otherwise. 

N.B.—A discount made to milliners, dress-makers 
- pm trade. 

WE HAVE NO BRANCH HOUSE in any part 
of | the United States: never did have one, and 
never will. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
14th St. and Gth Av. New York, 
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May 20, 1874. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


GREAT ROMAN THEPPODROME. 





Afternoon and Evening. Fourth and Madison avenues, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
streets, occupying the entire block 

A marvelous entertainment, with a success surpassing that of 

amusement world. 


any enterprise Known to the 


Average daily attendance 20,000, with thousands unable to gain admission at the evening 
entertainment. 
No diminution of the brilliant Chariot, Hurdic, and Flat Races by young and daring English, 
Preneh, and American ladies! 
Among the new features is a spirited contest between American and English running horses, 
with native and foreign jockeys! 


Elephant, Pony, and Monkey races as usual, with the beautiful spectacle of 21 LIBERTY 


HORSES in full speed upon the grand racecourss 


GRAND MENAGERIE open at 1:30 and 7 p.m., affording to old and young a most intere. ding 
and valuable study in Natural History. 


GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS moves promptly at 2:30 and 8 o'clock, when all sbouid be 
seated in the vast Amphitheatre. 


Box Office open from 8 to 4. Seats secured three days in advance; also at Millet & Co.'s 
i837 Brondway. 


Grand Orchestra, $1.59; Orchestra, $1; Balcony, 75 cents; Family Circle, 50 cents; Gallery 
2 cents; Private Boxes, seating four, $6. 


NO PORTION OF THIS ENTERTAINMENT IS A CIRCUS. 





Hi LL’s 


Archimedean Lawn Mowers, 


FOR'HAND & HORSE POWER. 


28-Inch Pony Mower, price $100; 32-Inch Sune Mower, price $125. 


The above cut represents the New * Archimedean” Horse Lawn Mower, which 
was made and put into the market for the first time during the season of 1873, and 
is the most desirable Horse Lawn Mower in the world. Two sizes made. One 


cutting a swath 28 inches wide, price 4100.00; and one cutting 32 inches, price $125.00. | 


In construction they are very simple, and in workmanship and durability far sur- 
pass any now in use, and is the lightest draught machine made of its capacity 
beautifully made and finshed. Either size easily handled by a pony, and the ease by 


which they can be operated is a very imports int consideration, in contrast to being | 


obliged to use heavy draught horses, which so seriously injure and cut up the turf. 


They being so eas sily handled, we can perform more labor ina given time than any | 


now in the market. We warrant them in every particular, and will send 
them on approval to any part of the United States. They are provided with all 
the improvements which our celebrated haud sizes have, which are too well known 
to need description here. 


Manufactured by THE HILL’S ‘‘ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER CO,, 
COLT’S ARMCRY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


rOR SALE BY 

i cae \ PATTERSON, BROS. & CO. 
nes oS = Ss = /B. K. BLISS & SONS 
CINCINNATI, ‘ — WITHENBURG & HAMPTON, 
CHICAGO, - - ~ én P. S&S. MESEROLE 

: SAMPLE, BERGE & CO. 


St. Louis, - - a - ‘ i : 
a _ - AMES PLOW CO. 


Boston, 
BUFFALO, 
LOUISVILLE, - 


I iA 
1 - - 7 - ~ PRATT & CO. 
rm . - - - - HEWITT, FIELD & CO. 


Wim. A. Drown & Co.’s 
UMBRELLAS. 


a Recognizing the necessity of good Umbrellas, and a way by which they can be 

- distinguished readily by the consumer, we have manufactured a line of Silk, 
Alpaca and Gingham Umbrellas, and placed our name either upon the buttons or 
handles. These we confidently recommend as being first-class in every particular. 


246 Market Street, Philadelphia 498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
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GOOD QUALITY a6 cts. per pound, GOOD QUALITY + 48 per pound, 
| FINE is 48 ‘ FINE . w . 
aoe want QUALITY. “ EXTRA FINE QUALITY Mo 

CHOICE i pat i 

BEST . as BES '1 10 





BECKWITH 


amily Sewnyg Machine 
sand Capacity equal to any, Rep j 





teal x - 
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ee ey Set OO ih oe OE age 
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rhe Clot plat { 1 by afl Ma i f Polished Plated Steel, Attachments of pro- 
~ rtionaste size and « quality. whi le the entire Ma ine has corres ling finish throughout. Braider, 
mbroiderer, Guide. Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, ¢ ire given with every Machine. 


boas 
Nol thionae Tr end of the 1 eadle. 


EVERY MACHINE CAREFULLY TESTED AND FULLY WARRANTED 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


862 Broadway, New York, 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


DKMALERS IN 


Teas, Coffees,and Wines. _ 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


West Side, Fourth Door Above Broome St., 


PRICES RE DUCED. 


Coffee Roasted and Ground Every Morning. 


GOOD COFFEE.. 2+ ets. per pound. BEST QUALITY 
FINE FAMILY COFFEE M 2.5 | OLD JAVA COFFEE. 38 cts. per pound 
CHOICE OLD COFFEE a PLANTATION 4 


NEW TEAS. 


Oolong Tea. 


Near 17th Street and Union Squar 


NEW YORK. 


Young Hyson Tea. 


Creen and Black Mixed Teas. 
GOOD QUALITY 


English Breakfast Tea. 


‘cts. per pound. 


GOOD QUALITY Wets. per pound FINE ; is 
FINE = is EXTRA FINE QUALITY m 
EXTRA FINE QU ALITY ti) BES’! an 
ania " H dl aod 
son and Imperial Teas. 
Uncolored Japan Tea. Falta an sae P coin cial 
FINE QUALITY $0 6) per pound FINE . ow ‘ 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY . ww - EXTRA FINE Qt ALITY 
BEST : , — 1 Ww 7. BEST 


CHOICE OLD WINES AND BRANDIES, 


AND OLD BOURBON WIISKIES, 


All Kinds of Refined Sugars at the Refiners’ Lowest Prices, 


Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any 
article sent does not prove satisfactory, you can return it, and re- 
ceive your money again, as all the goods sold by us are 
warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
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H. WwW. JOHNS’ | 
PATENT 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS, 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, Ke. 



































1it 7 


EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORTS. 


‘‘Practically FIRE-PROOF,’’ Medal awarded 1870. 
‘The best article in the Market,’’ 1871. 

‘‘Is very strong, repels water effectually,”’ 1872. 
**We recommend it to all as the best in use,’’ 1873. 

The ASBESTOS ROOFING is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and 
can be cheaply transported and easiiy applied. Is furnished in rolls containing 200 
square feet each, packed in strong skeleton cases. 

ASBESTOS ROOF COATING for restoring and preserving roofs. 
2) gallon kegs and barrels. 

ASBESTOS PAINT, for Raiiroad Cars and Buildings, Brick Walls, 
Shingle. Tin, and other roofs, and all outside work. In 1, 2, and 3 gal. boxed cans, 
kegs, and bbls, 

ASBESTOS CEMENT for repairing leaks on all kinds of Roofs. 
ael 2 and 50 lb. kegs. 

ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD gnd PAPER, ROOFING 
and SHEATHING FELTS, BOILER SCALE PREVENTIVE, SILICA PAINT | 
BODY, MARINE PAINT, ASBESTOS, &ce. 

These materials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all 
parts of the world. [#~ Send for descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c. | 
LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


H. W. JOHNS, SZ Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Patentee and Sole Manutacturer. Established 1898, | 


$1,500 IN. PREMIUMS. 


Important to 


Tn 5, 10, and 


Fences, 


In 1O Tb. posards, 





SUMMER FLOW] 


The following varieties suitable for present planting will be sent by mail to any 
address, post paid, upon receipt of price affixed: 


. 
|: 
4 
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SEULVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BREPANNLA CO. 
550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Factories: WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sole Proprietors and Patentees of the 
CELEBRATED PORCELAIN LINED 
ICE PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, Lighter, and More Durable than the Metal Lined. The Porcelain 
is enameled on hurd metal, and CANNOT BE BROKEN or CRACKED BY 
ROUGH USAGE 

In addition to an unrivaled variety of FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
TABLE WARE, we offer a new line of 


. > a + ’ ‘ 4 ‘ 
rORKS AND SPOONS, 
Extra Heavily Piated by the NEW PATENT PROCESS, which deposits the 
silver any requisite thickness on the parts most exposed to mear. 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED for durability by any made by the old process. 


Spoons and Forks plated by this improved method are stainped. 
1847—ROGERS BROTHERS.—XII. 
SILVER-PLATED ! 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


The Scientific American says: ** The 
chemical action of different drinking 
| waters on the metal of which the in- 

. terior wall of most ice pitchers is com- 

Ice P itc h e rs. posed produces oxides injurious to 
| health. Acting on this fact, the Mer- 

“pewe iden Co. have succeeded in. coating 





{ 
Tue Larest IMproveMENT AND THE. pitcher linings with a smooth, seam- 


Best ARTICLE MADE. less enamel of porcelain. Its perfect 


TIFFANY & CoO. 


Union Square, New York, » mendation.’ 


cleanliness and certain safety seem to 
give this ice pitcher a deserved com- 


’ 








le | \ (| 5 LJ | BS. Mothers, Look Here! 


! 
D> you want a quiet, never-failing amusement 
for your children ¢ 


HERE IT Is! 


’ each, doz. | € é ie 
P 0 t a t oO G POUCH S,| Amaryllis formossima or Jacobean Lily, velvety crimson, superb % 250 
Gladiolus, fine mixed (35.00 per hundred )......... 8 ) 
extra fine mixed ($10.00 per hundred) ] 1” 
tine named varieties (20 cts. to $1 each)....... enh #2 to $10 
Double Italian Tuberoses (£10.00 per hundred, $80.00 per thousand)... P 15 10! 





Compton's Surprise—Showing the Growth 
from a Single Eye, by F. Seiler, 
Verona, N. J. 


$750 0 to be divided among the six 
) successfui competitors who shal 
produce the largest quantity of either of the fol- 
EXTRA 


Vermont, Brownell’s Beauty or 


lowing varieties of Potatoes: 
Early 
Compton's Surprise, from one-quarter of 
an acre of measured ground. #25 for each 
variety. 
$750 00 to be divided among the six 
. successful competitors who shall 
produce the largest quantity from ONE POUND 
of the seed of cither of the above named va- 
Fieties. $250 for each variety. Subject to condi- 
tions named in our Potato Catalogue, a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants. 
§2 The seed in all cases to be purchased from us. 
PRICES FOR BROWNELL’S BEAUTY AND 
COMPTON'S SURPRISE. —Per Ib., $1; 3 Ibs. to 
one address. $2, by mail, prepaid. By express 
or freight, charges paid by the purchaser, 
peck, $3; 1 peck, $5; }¢ bushel, $8; 1 bushel, #15; 
1 barrel, $30. 
EXTRA EARLY VERMONT.—By mail, prepaid, 1 
pound, 75 cents; 2 pounds, #1. By express, 


charges paid by purchaser, 1 peck, #3; }s bush- | 


el, 5; bushel, #9; barrel, $20. 
SNOWFLAKE~—by mail prepaid—$3 per pound. 


For a full description of the above varieties, see | 


our Illustrated Potato Catalogue, which will be 
mailed free to all applicants. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. 0. Box 5712, New York. 


Vallota Purpurea.—A splendid bulbous-rected plant, allied to the Amaryllis. It blooms 
in August, throwing up it strong stems about one foot high, with five to eight brilliant, 
scarlet, lily-like flowers—fine for bedding or pot culture ............. 75 700 


JAPAN LILIES. 
LILIUM AURATUM,—" This golden-rayed Queen of Lilies is the most beautiful of 
the Lily family. It is perfectly bardy, and for the adornment of the flower-garden, the con- 


servatory and the sitting-room it is unrivaled.” 
each. doz 


Litam Auratum Flowering Bathe .............00<ccccccosccesess . ‘an » 300 
- large size ty aed : , ae ee . oO 150 
Lancifoliam eibume.—Pure White. ...........cccccccscscccccccccotecesen ; Sei 0 «64:00 

rubrum.—White, spotted with crimson................ ; athe aan 3 290 

POSORM.—W ite, SNOMER WITH TOKE... 0 csccccrscvcccccccsccecsece as 5 25) 

Punctatum.—White, spotted with delicate salmon ... ............. 00.0 c cece cence ceeee ret 7 OO 
BULBS PRODUCINC ORNAMENTAL FOLIACE. 


Amorphophallus Rivierii.~A new and curious ornamented-foliaged plant for pot 


culture er the flower border... SoSde Se LAG ROS piv ae kes Use eeewRENs et He basis Seapine Mira cea 10) 8 00 
Caladium esculentum,.—One of the most beautiful and striking of the ornamental 

foliage plants; either for culture in large pots or tubs, or for planting out upon ithe lawn; 

Carding to cite, Fic. G0 SL.AS COGN ¢ BUEN CIDD......o.cccececccerecscuesccccresceeceesse pe MEE 3 250 
BLISS'’S GARDENER’s ALMANAC and Abridged Catalogue.-—-10 pages, iustrated. 

Mailed to all applicants inclosing two three-cent stamps. 








ceipt of 2 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 PARK PLACE AND 20 MURRAY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5712. CO NNEW_ YORK. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 

TO 


Horticulturists, Agriculturists, and Wool Growers, 
JAQUES’S SAPO TABACUM, 


OR TOBACCO SOAP. 


} Patented 1866. 
A universal Remedy for the pests of Gardens. Nurseries, &e. The most convenient, potent, and cheap- 
| est specific for the destruction of Aphides, Red Spider, Thrip, Rose Bugs, Slugs, 
and all Insects infesting Plants; also an efficient specific for the Destruction 
of Ticks and parasitic Vermin on Sheep and other 
Dumantenses Animals, obnoxious Insects 
| in Houses, Stables, ete. 
| Endorsed by the Mass. Horticultural Society and the Society’s Medal awarded to the 
| hy m Manufacturer. 
Price, cents per pound; 5 pounds #2.00. Half-pound packages by mail post-paid, 35 cents. 
Tin Syringes for applying the above, $1.25. For sale by 


P.O. Box No. 5712. B. K. BLISS & SONS, New York. 


‘ 





Dabhlias.—A collection of 150 varieties, both of the Lilliputian and large flowering varietics, | 
pot roots (£15.00 per hundred) Ae pad hAcnc kena hAuaad pesuap ae eawnoneean> 0D 23 
Tigridia conchiflora (Tiger Flower.) Richest orange, variegated with golden-yellow, and | 
spotted with black . Kah eaabieia aacaree oc Meee hers , 15 150 } = 
pavonia.—Kichest scarlet, tinged and spotted with pure yellow..... piabe , 6b 10 } 


Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 1) pages, | 
several hundred illustrations, with a beautifully colored lithograph. Mailed to all applicants upon re- | 








The New Soap Bubble Toy, 


The disagreeable part of blowing « sap bubbles is 
here avoided, as the soap and water are contained 
ina tight receptacle attached to the pipe, and cannot 
be overturned, . 

| #800 Bubbles Blown without Re 
| ANY KIND OF SOAP USED. ne 
" arranted to work as represented. 
| For sale by all toy dealers, or mailed post-paid 
| for “ yy to any address, by 8. B. BLISS, Gen’l 
Agt., P.O. Box 5712, N. Y. City. Office, : ‘ray S 
| Agents wanted. cities 


Lane’s Improved 
IMPERIAL 
SUCAR BEET. 


This superb variety is 

the result of a careful 
selection for several 
ears past of theFrench 
mperial Sugar Beet. 
After a satisfactory 
trial, we can recom- 
mend it with the great- 
est confidence, as being 
hardier, more produc- 
tive, and much better 
adapted for cultiva- 
tion in this country. 
We hear the most fa- 
vorable reports from 
those who have tested 
it in various sections 
of the country, all of 
whom are satisfied of 
its superiority. From 
thirty to forty tons 
raised to the acre, ata 
cost of from five to 
eight cents per bushel. 
The cheapness with 
which they can be 
raised,thelarge amount 
of healthy, nutmtious 
food raised to the acre, 
and its great value as 
food for cattle, sheep, 
and swine, make this 
the most profitable root 
to raise. 

Four pounds is the 
. amount usually requir- 

ed for one acre. Price, 15 cents per ounce; 50 cents 
| four ounces: #15) per ponnd: 4 pounds, $5.00. 

.K. BLISS & SONS, 
No. 23 Park Place, and 20 Murray St., New York. 


| 
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